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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY: 


1F the dating pages were more perfect, and | 
of courſe more worthy of your notice, I ſhould 
have taken additional pleaſure i in inſcribing them 
3 to you. Even, however, in their preſent i imper- 
fect ſtate, I flatter myſelf that you will receive 
them as a teſtimony of my high ſenſe of your ta- 
lents and virtues, and of your eminent ſervices to 
your country. The only dedications I ever wrote 
were to two perſons whom I greatly eſteemed and 


E 1 
loved: the laſt to a common friend *, whoſe vir- 
tues and ſcience endeared him to his country, and 
whoſe removal from among us, we ſhall long have 
occaſion to deplore. 


| Theſe pages are, with peculiar propriety, in- 
ſcribed to you. I know not that any perſon has 
paid ſo much attention to the fubject which they 
involve: I know no one who places an higher 
value upon the queſtion which I have ventured to 
diſcuſs. Although, in the progreſs of my inqui- 
ry, I have differed from you, in one or two eſſen- 
tial points, I cannot ſuppoſe that on that account 
the inveſtigation of the queſtion will be the leſs 
agreeable to you. I am confident, from my per- 
ſonal acquaintance with you, that you are anxious 
for the diſcovery of truth, and ardent to embrace 
it, in whatever form it may preſent itſelf, It is 
the jewel which all good and wiſe men are in pur- 
ſuit of. It is the punctum ſaliens of ſcience. 


I regret, with you, Sir, the evaniſhment of ſo 
many of the tribes and nations of America. I 
regret, with you, the want of a zeal among our 
countrymen for collecting materials concerning 
the hiſtory of theſe people. I regret the want of 
the neceſſary endeavoursto introduce among thoſe. 
of them who have eſcaped the ravages of time, 

[inſtead of the vices and the miſeries of half-civi- 


# David Rittenhouſe, 


Lv 1 
lized nations] the true principles of ſocial order ; 
the arts which conduce to the dignity and the 
happineſs of mankind, and a rational and laſting 
ſyſtem of morals and religion. Let it not be ſaid, 
that they are incapable of improvement. Such 
an aſſertion can only ſuit thoſe ſpeculative philo- 
ſophers who retire to their cloſets inveloped in 
a thick atmoſphere of prejudices, which the 


ral Hiſtory, which opens the door to ſo much pre- 
cious knowledge concerning mankind, teaches 


contemplation among civilized nations and philo- 
ſophers. In the immenſe ſcheme of nature, which 


My 1 inquiries, at leaſt, ſeem to render it certain, 
that the Americans are not, as ſome writers have 
ſuppoſed, ſpecifically different from the Perſians, 
and other improved nations of Aſia. The infe- 


ſtrongeſt lights of truth cannot pervade. Natu- 


us, that the phyſical differences between nations 
are but inconſiderable, and hiſtory informs us, that 
civilization has been conſtantly preceded by bar- 
barity and rudeneſs. It teaches us, a mortifying 5 
truth, that nations may relapſe into rudeneſs a- 
gain; all their proud monuments crumbled into 
duſt, and themſelves, now ſavages, ſubjects of 


the feeble mind of man cannot fully comprehend, 
it may be our lot to fall into rudeneſs once more. 
There are good reaſons for conjecturing, that the 
anceſtors of many of the ſavage tribes of America 
are the deſcendants of nations who had attained to 
a much higher degree of poliſh than themſelves. 
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E 
rence from this diſcovery is intereſting and im- 
portant. We learn that the Americans are ſuſcep- 
tible of improvement. 
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If civilization be a bleling; if man by relin- 
quiſhing the condition of the ſavage or barbarian, 
aſſumes a more independent ſtation in the range 
of human affairs ; if in proportion to his advance- 

ment to improvement (I ſpeak not of a vicious 
refinement), he 1s even fitting himſelf for the en- 


: 1 joyment of higher comforts, of unmeaſured hap- 
E | 1 pPineſselſewhere; it is ſurely worthy the attention 
| | of the good and wiſe to endeavour to extend the 
: | | empire of civility and knowledge among the nu- 
1 | merous nations who are ſcattered over the coun- 
13 EE tries of America. Individuals have often laboured 
= Re. in this buſineſs : but it ſeems to be of ſufficient 
E = } 5 importance to engage the attention of whole na- 
| tions; and it is peculiarly worthy of the notice of 
| the United-States, who have exhibited the auguſt 
: ſpectacle of a people relinquiſhing their depend- 
| ance, and moving with an unparalleled rapidity to 
| the attainment of n and of arts. 
|| 1 know not, Sir, whether ever the government : 
| of our country will think the civilization of the 


Indians a matter of as much importance as I do: 
but I muſt confeſs, that I derive a portion of my 
happineſs from ſuppoſing that they will. Should 
T be diſappointed, I ſhall have no occaſion to look 
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back, with pain or remorſe, to the times when I ö 
have indulged my feelings on the ſubject. 


I have the honour to be, with the greateſt reſ- 
pect, Dear Sir, your moſt obedient and humble 
ſervant, and affectionate friend, Kg: 

BENJAMIN SMITH BARTON. 


/ 


PRHILADELTHIA, 
June 21. 1797. 
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PREFACE. 


Ai LL the Indian, Aſiatic, and Furoptin words 
which are compared, or otherwiſe mentioned, in 
my vocabularies, &c. are printed-in two different 
kinds of letter, viz. the Italic and the Roman. 
The former, which are much the moſt numerous, 
are taken from printed books, or have been com- 
municated to me by my friends, in different parts 
of North-America. I have, in every inſtance, 
except with regard to the accentuation, printed 
theſe words as I found them. I have frequently 
omitted the accents, becauſe the ſame author 
ſometimes accents his words in two or more dif- 
ferent ways, and becauſe the accents are entirely 
omitted by the authors of ſome of the moſt ex- 
tenſive of the American vocabularies. This is 
particularly the caſe in Mr. David Zeiſberger's 
_ Eſſay of aDelaware-Indian and Engliſh Spelling- Book®. 
All the words printed in the Roman letter were 
collected by myſelf: the greater part of them as 
they were pronounced by Indians themſelves ; the 
remainder as they were pronounced by Indian in- 
terpreters, traders, or gentlemen who have been 


„Printed at Philadelphia, in 1776. 
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among the Indians. As the words thus collected 
now conſtitute a conſiderable part of the whole 
maſs which I offer to the public, it is neceſſary 
that I ſhould inform my. readers what ſyſtem 1 
have followed in the pronunciation. - The A has 
always the open ſound, as in the words father, 
rather, and many others. The A A is to be ſound- 
ed long. | The E is always ſounded as E in head, 
bed, &c. or like A in table, and Ay, in ſay. The | 
' ſoft ſound which is often given to this letter I have 
repreſented by the double Ee, as in tree, bee, &c. 

The G is ſounded hard, as in God, go, &c. 
The J is ſounded as in juſt, and many others 


or like Gin giant. The I has the ſeveral ſounds 


of this letter“. The Oo, which ſo frequently 
occurs in the Indian words, has a long ſound, as in 
the word ooze. It appears to be nearly equiva- 
lent to the U of the Latins. The U always ſounds 
like U in us, or in the vulgar word, fuſs. My 
mode of pronunciation will, I believe, be obvi- 
ous in all other inſtances. But I cannot conclude. 
this ſubje& without obſerving that the frequent 
complaint, that the Engliſh language is not ade- 
quate to the communicating of the ſounds of In- 
dian words, is a complaint which originates in 
prejudice, or in a very partial attention to the 
ſubject. In this opinion I am not alone. I do 
not mean to aſſert, that all the ſounds of Indian 
words can be fully and completely repreſented by 


n 


— 


a alien ſounds like I, in the word in. 


4 1 et. 
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gliſh i in in; U like oo, or ou in you; Y like ee; 


Scotch Dialect; au like ow; uy like ooy; ai like 
oy; ay like oy; ei like i, and eu nearly like i-. T 
A few of the Chippewa, and all the Munſi, words 5 
n (in italics) were communicated to me by Mr. 
Hecke welder. The greater part of the Chippe- 
wa words are taken from Carver and from Long, 


"I I 
the Engliſh letters. Difficulties ſometimes occur. 
But they occur in the writing of Indian words 1 in 
any other language. 


All the words (with the exception of a very few 
where the authorities are given) printed in italics. 
under the head of Lenmi-Lennape, or Delawares, 
are taken from Zeiſberger's Eſq, already men- 
tioned, or where communicated to me by my in- 
duftrious and amiable friend Mr. John Heckewel- 
der (of Bethlehem), to whom this work is under 


many obligations. Both this gentleman and Mr. 


Zeiſberger have adopted the German ſpelling, In 
theſe words, the © A ſounds like aw in law; C 


before e& and i like ts, before & and 0 like k, and 


before « like co in the word room: E. like ay in 
ſeh; G like the Engliſh g in gay Llike ee; J, in 
the beginning and middle of a 2 like the En- 


Z like ts; ch nearly like gh, eſpecially i in the 


who both adopt the Engliſh ſpelling. All the 
Mahicon words (in italics) are on the authority of 


: — - : —_ 


— 
ur 7 5 


Leiſberger. 


( 97 


Mr. Jonathan Edwards f, and Mr. Heckewelder. 
A few of the Shawnee words were communicated to 
me by Mr. Heckewelder, and by Mr. Chriſtopher 
Greenup, lately a member of Congreſs z the great- 

er part of them, however, by General Gibſon (of 
Fort-Pitt), who is well acquainted with the dialect 
of this tribe. The words in the language of the 

5 Miamis,. T mean choſe in icalics, are taken from 

two pretty extenſive manuſcript vocabularies, the 

firſt by the late Mr. Samuel-Coleſworchy {of Boſ- 
ton), a young gentleman by whoſe premature 
| death ſociety has been deprived of a member, 
whoſe exertions ſeemed to promiſe much. It is 
evident chat Mr. Coleſworthy adopted the Engliſh 
ſpelling. The ſecond of theſe vocabularies ap- 
pears to have been made with labour and care by 

1 Colonel Mentges, who follows the German ſpell- 

ing. The few words in the dialects of the Kik- | 
kapoos and Piankaſhaws were communicated to 
me by Mr, George Turner. Ia the Ki kkapoo 

| words, the A is to be ſounded. broad; and in the 

Piankaſhaw words, the A and the I are both pro- 
nounced as in French, All the Natick words 
vere carefully extracted from Mr. John Elliot's. 
8 the Old and New Teſtament into 


— — 


O— 


5 e on . Ts of the Mubhckancew Lodi, 
ans, &c. New-Haven: legal 
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the language of theſe Indians“. There can be very 

little doubt that Mr. Elliot wrote theſe words as 
an Engliſhman. The Narraganſet words, with the 

exception of a very few which are printed in ro- 
man letters, are taken from Roger Williams's 
Key. Williams, believe, was an Engliſhman. 
The words in the language of the Indians of Pe- 


| nobſcot and St. John's, are taken from a M. S. 


vocabulary by the Reverend Mr. Little. For 
this vocabulary I am indebted to the friendſhip 
of the very reſpectable Judge Sullivan of Boſton, 
The greater number of the Algonkin words are 
taken | Hom Lahontan, who was a Frenchman : a 


few from Kalm f, who received thoſe in his work 


from a F renchman. Thoſe in the language of 


the Acadians ( perhaps the Indians now called 
Mickmacks) are taken from the Novus Orbis of ä 
De Laet. I ſuppoſe that this writer extracted 
them from ſome French traveller, perhaps from 
Eſcarbot. To De Laet, whoſe work is indeed 


a very valuable one, I am alſo indebted for all 


——_——_ N 
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* of this laborious wk there hs hom two editions. I: 


5 bullovy that which I poſleſs is the ſecond. The title page of 
the Old-Teſtrment is wanting: but it appears from the title 


page of the New Teſtament that i it was Printed at Cambrid ige | 
| (England ?), i in 1680. | 


+ Travels into North-America, Ec. vol. iii. p- 204. Eng- 


Ik tranſlation. London: 1771. 


( xm) 


the words 1n the languages of the Sankikani, Nt 
Hochelagenſes. He mentions the latter on the 
authority of Quarterius, who was a Frenchman. 
The few words in the language of the © Mon- 
tagnars de C anada,” and choſe in the language 
of the Canadians,” are taken from Champlain's 
Voyages. They were not, however, collected 
by Champlain, but by two F rench Jeſuits, R. P. 
Maſſe and R. P. Breboeuf. 
All the words in the languages of the Pampti- 
coughs and Woccons are taken ſrom Lawſon, 
who was, I believe, an Engliſnman: certainly a 
native of Britain. 55 
Moſt of the Seneca n in e we re 
communicated to me by my friend Major Adam 
Hoops. The Mohawk words, in the ſame let- 
ter, are principally taken from a work the joint 
labour of three Engliſh miſſionaries among the 
Mohawk: Indians f; or were communicated to 
me by Mr. Jaſpar Parriſh, of Canandaqua, in the 
State of — The W words are 


»Les Voyages de la Novelle France Occidentale, dicte 
Canada, faits par le Sr de Champlain Naincton geois, Capitaine, 
&. A Paris: 1632. 40. . 


; + The Order for Morning and Evening Prayer, &c, &c. 
Collected and tranſlated into the Mohawk language under the 
direction of the late Rev. Mr. William Andrews, the late 
Rev. Mr. Henry Barclay, and the Rev. Mr. John Oglivie. 
Printed (we are not informed where) in the year 1769. $70. 
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principally kn from a very OT M. S. voca- 


bulary, by Mr. David Zeiſberger already men- 
tioned. A copy of this vocabulary was kindly 
communicated to me by Mr. Heckewelder. Mr. 


Zeiſberger's mode of pronunciation has been 


mentioned. All the Cayuga and Oneida words, in 


italics, were communicated to me by Judge 


Dean, of Weſtmoreland, in the ſtate of New- 
York, To this gentleman, who adopts the 


Engliſh ſpelling, I am likewiſe indebted for ſome 
ol the Tuſcarora words. The remainder of the 
words in this language are taken from the accu- 
rate Lawſon. All the Naudoweſſie words, except 
a very few which 1 give on the authority of 
Father Hennepin“, are taken from Carver's work. 
Moſt or the Cheerake "ry and all the Chikkaſah | 


. o 
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* Ne benen & c. London : : 1698. 


+4 After the preater part of this work was poland off, Ire. 


ceived a ſmall collection of Cheerake words, from Mr. Palifot 
De Beauvois, an intelligent French botanift, who has lately 
viſited the ſouthern parts of our States. 1 have not had an 
opportunity of making that uſe of theſe words which 1 could 
| wiſh to have done. A few of them, however, will he found, 
in their proper places, in the laſt pages of the Additions 
to the Vocabularies. Theſe words are written after the 
French manner, and are diſtinguiſhed by the letter B. Mr. 


Beauvois's catalogue confirms me in the opinion which 


1 have already advanced (See Preliminary Diſcourſe, pages 


Ixvii, Ixviii. and Appendix, p. xxi. ), that the language 


( xv. ) 
and Choktah, words in italics, ate taken from 
Adair's Hiſtory. Adair was a native of Ireland. 
Some of the Muſkohge words are taken from the 
ſame author : others. from a manuſcript (by an 
American officer) in the office of the Secretary of 
war. The few words in the. language of the 
Natchez (the word Ooka, which ſignifies water, 
excepted) are given on the authority of Du 
Pratz and Boſſu, who were both Frenchmen. 
The greater part of the Mexican words are taken 
from De Laet's Novus Orbis; a very few are 
taken from Gage, and from Clavigero; and one 
or two from Forſter. De Laer informs us, that 
he took the Mexican words from a vocabulary | 
printed! in the city of Mexico *. I am indebted 
to Gage, who was an Engliſhman, for all the 


8 
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* am Orbis, p. 240. 
of the Cheerake is radically the ſame as that of the Sfx | 
Nations, and their immediate brethren. According to Mr, 
Beauvois, the Cheerake call a houſe, Kalſotin : the Cochne wa- 
goes call the ſame, Kanunchſoteeh. The Cheerake call the 
head, Scoala the Wyandots, Skotau. The Cheerake call fire, 
Tila: the Six-Nations, Ogilla Ke. Kc. The Cheerake 
call milk, Ounenti : the Oneidas, Onoontauh : the Onondagos, 

| Oningwa, The Cheerake call night, 7/enn67 : the Tuſcaroras, 
 Aucht-tseenceah, Other inſtances might be mentioned. Thus, 
every acceſſion to the maſs of our American vocabularies in- 
_ creaſes our proofs, that the languages of America are not 
ſo different from each other as has been aſſerted, 
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A xvi ) 
Poconchi words. The words in the language of 
the Darien-Indians are taken from Lionel Wa- 
fer's account of the Iſthmus of Darien *. Wafer 


was a Scotchman ? All the words 1n the languages 


of the Jaioi, Arwaccæ, and Shebaioi, are taken 
from De Laet. I do not learn from what work, 
or from whom, he took them . The words in the 


language of the Caraibes are all taken from 


Rochefort, who was a Dutchman. The Braſilian 
words are taken from John Lery, who was a 
Frenchman 4, from Marcgrave &, and from De 
Laet. All the Peruvian words are taken from Gar- 


cillaſſo De La Vega's Royal Commentaries || ; from 
De Laet, or from Forſter. The Chileſe words 


* 


© A 1 Voyage and Deſcri ption of the Ithmus of america. x 


London: 1704. 8vo. 


+ Moſt probably, from ſome Dutch or Flemiſh writer or na- 


vigator; he at leaſt tells us that ſome of the words in the lan- 


guage of the jaioi Were noted by his countrymen, ws noſ⸗ 


tratibus.“ p. 643. 


t See his Hiſtoria Navi gationis in Braſiliam , que et © America 


dicitur, printed in 585. 8vo. 


oY Marcgrave informs us that he received the Brafilian words 
from Emanuel de Moraes, © linguz illius peritiſſimo.“ Trac- 


tatus Topographicus & Meteorologicus Braſiliæ &c. Þ- 21. 


folio. 


Moraes was a Portugueſe Jew. 


I Engliſh tranſlation. By Sir paul Arent London: 1688. 
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are taken from Margrave, and from the Abbe 
Molina's valuable Hiſtory of Chili“. The few 
words in the language of the people of Green- 
and are taken from Crantz's intereſting Hiſtory 
of this country f. The Eſquimaux words are 
taken from Kalm 4, who received them from 
the 8 5 Saint * In the courſe of the 


——_ 
— 
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. Spaniſh ellen, 


1 The Hiſtory of Greenland: containing a geſeri ption of : 
the country, and its inhabitants, &c. vol. I. Engliſh tranfla- 
tion. London: 1767, | 


| vol. 3. p. 239, 24. 

S I am at a loſs to determine, where, in an arrangement of 
E the American languages according to their affinities, I ought 
to place the dialects of the Greenlanders and Eſquimaux. 
Theſe dialects, however, appear to have ſome relation to the 
languages of the Poconchi, the Galibis, and the Caraibes. 
Thus the Poconchi call father Tat the Greenlanders, Attat. 
The Poconchi call heaven Taxah : the Eſquimaux, Takruck, 
The Greenlanders call land, Nana : the Galibis, Non and 
the Caraibes, Nonum. 

I ſhall now endeavour to point out a few reſemblances be- 
| tween the languages of the Greenlanders and Eſquimaux and 
certain languages of the Old-World. This, indeed, ought to 


have been done in another place. The Eſquimaux call the 
Eye, Killik, or Shit: the Kouriltzi, 162, Scheek, and Seek, 


The Eſquimaux call the ear, 7ehiu : the Oſetti, 79, Choes. 
The Eſquimaux call the foot, Ititat the Koriaki, 155, 
Katchad. The Eſquimaux call an egg, Manneguk: the I chio- 
chonſki, 54. Meona : the Eſtlandians, 55, Moonna : the Vo- 


T 
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Preliminary Diſcourſe and Comparative Voca- 
bularies, I have mentioned the authors from 
whom the other American words are borrow- 
ed. 5 
I am ſorry that it has not always bern in my 
power to ſpecify, with more certainty than I have 
done, the particular tribes of Indians that ſpoke 
the languages which I have received into my 
liſts. This, however, is a fault that muſt be laid 
to the charge of orhers, and not to myſelf. Thus, 
under the head of Indians of Virginia, I have 
mentioned ſeveral words on the authority of the 
celebrated Captain John Smith. But nothing 
that this author tells us can enable me to decide, 
what particular tribe ſpoke the language in queſ- 
tion. I ſuppoſe it, however, to have been the 
language of the nation under the dominion of the 
powerful and inſolent Powhatan. In like man- 
ner, I have made uſe of a pretty copious voca- 
bulary publiſhed by Mr. William Wood, 
carly as the year 1639“ Wood 1 mentions ai 


— 
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. 1 Mae i the 1 123. . 1 24, 
Manna: 125, Mono: the Kamaſtſhini, 132, Moonee, The 
Eſquimaux call the numeral two, Tigal : the Coreans (wha 
inhabit the Corea) Tbegee. The Eſquimaux call the numeral 
three Ki: the Inguſhevtzi, Roe; and the Tooſchetti, Ko, 


* New-Englands Proſ ſpect, London: : 1639. 470. 
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ferent Indian nations inhabiting New-England, 
ſuch as the Connectacuts, Mowhacks, or Mow- 


hackes, Churchers, Tarrenteenes, Pequants, Nar- 
raganſets, and Aberginians. The Connectacuts 
and Mohackes inhabited to the weſtward ; the 
Churchers and Tarrenteenes to the eaſt and north- 
eaſt; the Pequants and Narraganſets in the 
ſouthern parts; and the Aberginians to the north- 
ward. There can be little doubt, that the words 

in Wood's vocabulary belonged to one or More of | 


theſe nations, | 
I am ſtill more forty, chat! it has not been in 7 


power to arrange the various American languages 


and dialects according to their affinities, or ana- 
logies, to each other. This, it is obvious, ſhould 
have been the arrangement. But it is an arrange- | 
ment for which we are not yet prepared, becauſe 
we are not yet in poſſeſſion of ample vocabu- 


laries of the American languages. Time will 
enable us to make a much more complete analo- 


gical arrangement of theſe languages. Mean- 


| while, I have done ſomething towards ſo deſirable 
an end, particularly in ſome of the larger liſts. 


All the Aſiatic and European words to which 
numbers are annexed are taken from the Voca- 


bularia — of Profeſſor Pallas “. . With 


—— 


* See the Preliminary Diſcourſe, pages Ixxv, Ixxvi, 
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reſj pect to theſe words, i it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the A is always to be pronounced broad, as 
1 | with the Germans, and moſt other nations. It 
1 has' the broad ſound of A in certain Engliſh 
1 words, ſuch as all, ſalt &c. The W is to be 
| 1 pronounced as the Vof the Latins, or the W of 
_ the Germans. The Z like the Zita of the Greeks, 
| and the Z of the French. I am rather fearful 
that I have not been exact as to the I common 
of the Latins and Germans, which I have repre- 
ſented thus, Ee, or ee. It is neceſſary, therefore, 
to obſerve, that the ſound of this is like I in hill, 
bill, fiſh, and many others. The I long of the 
Latins and Germans is to be pronounced as in 
Latin and German, and not like the I of the Eng- 
h liſh. This ſound is accurately repreſented in 
Engliſh by the double vowels ee, as in tree. 
The E is ſounded broad a as in the German; As 
ay, in fav... 
The double vowels Oo * in the words . 
Tookkoo, which ſignify hair) are to be ſounded like 
the Ou of the French and the s of the Greeks. 
Wherever in writing theſe words from Pallas, I 
have placed the Ch (provided an & does not pre- 
cede the C), as in the word Chakee, one of the 
Perſian words for earth or land, the Ch is to be 
pronounced like the Ch of the Germans, or the 
X of the Greeks. In all the words, the Sch is 
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to be pronounced like the Ch of the French, the 
Sc of the Italians, and the Sch of the Germans. 
The harſh Stſch is the German ſound. The Oe 
is analogous to the Oe of the Germans and La- 
tins. The 7h is familiar to the Engliſh. In a Ye 
few inſtances, I have found it diffieult to convey by | 
Engliſh letters the preciſe ſound, In theſe caſes 
(ſee the articles Mountain, I, &c. in the Vocabu- 
laries), I have printed the word from Pallas in 
Roman letters, where each letter is to be ſound- 
ed agreeably to the rules which I have mentioned 
in ſpeaking of the American words written by 
; myſclf. T have ſeldom paid any attention to the 
accents in the words written by Dr. Pallas. 
The greater part of the Aſiatic and European 
words are taken from Pallas, and to theſe (as 1 
| have juſt ſaid) numbers are annexed. Some of 
the Aſiatic words are derived from other ſources, 
but the pronunciation of theſe will not be doubt- | 
ful, as 1 have in every inſtance mentioned the | : 
authority for ſuch words. Thus ſome of the „ 
| Japaneſe words are taken from a copious © Vo- 
cabulary of the Japaneſe language” by my learn- 
ed friend Profeſſor T hunberg * who being a na- i 
tive of Sweden, doubtleſs adopts a pronunciation, | 
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* See his Travels; in Europe, 1 1 Aſia. Performed 
| between the years 1770 and 1779. n tranſlation, Lon- 
don, | 
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the ſatisfaction of my reader. If in purſuing me 
(and I wiſh him to purſue me with the eagle- eye 
of ſcience), he often diſcovers very ſtriking af. 
finities between the American words which I have 
collected and the words of Aſiatic and European 
nations, I may confidently ſay, that he will diſ- 
cover ſtill greater, and more numerous, affinities 
between theſe Aſiatic and European languages 
and the American languages collected by authors 
of almoſt all the nations of Europe. But I ſhall 
not take any pains to convince the learned, that 
J have uniformly laboured to be accurate; and 
that I have never ſuffered my attachment to ſyſ- 
tem to miſlead me from the virtuous path of 
truth. I have not only anxiouſly ſought the truth, 
but I ſhall feel grateful to thoſe who will point out 
the real errors of this work. ce Jaime autant 


e qu'une autre qui m' apprend une yerite, parce 
cc qu' en effet une erreur r Corrigee « eſt une verits,” 


which in moſt caſes is nearly ſimilar to that of the 
Germans. Other words in this language and in the 
language, of the Siameſe, are taken from Kæmpfer. 

In a work of this nature, more than in moſt 
others, it was neceſſary to give the authorities for 
my ſyſtem. This,.I hope, I have now done to 


te une perſonne qui me releve d' une erreur, 


BUFFON, | 
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In this new edition, there are many important 
additions to the vocabularies *, Theſe will ſerve 
to ſhow, more extenſively, the affinities of the 
American languages to each other, and the affi- 
nities of theſe languages to thoſe of Aſia and 
Europe. Though the work is ſtil] very imper- 
fect, and muſt long continue ſo, unleſs many la- 
bourers ſhould enter the intereſting field, or un- 
til ſome one labourer in this field ſhall have more 
leiſure to devote his attention to the ſubject.— 
I am perſuaded, that it is much more perfect 
than we had any reaſon to expect, from our want 
of materials, a ſew years ago. Let the reader, 
who follows me in this inquiry, recollect that the 

path which I tread is almoſt entirely new. I 

may, without vanity, compare myſelf to the new 

ſettler in the wilderneſs of our country. I found 
no cultivated ſpot. In the vaſt foreſt, my eaſieſt 
taſk was the removal of brambles and thorns. Un- 
equal to the opening of an extenſive road, I have, 
at leaſt, ſucceeded in opening a path, which will 
ſerve to direct the traveller in his pilgrimage of 
ſcience. Unequal to the building of a ſtately 


mm . 
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- * Beſides the additions to moſt of the articles in the firſt 
edition, the following articles appear for the firſt time in this, 
viz. Leaf, Mountain, Hill, River, Bird, Fiſh, Bread, Bone, 
Horn, Houſe, Air, Light, White, Black, Thou, No. 
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edifice, I have erected an humble habitation, in 


which philoſophers, who have laboured in re- 
ſearches of this kind, may repoſe from a portion 


of their toil, More ought not to be expected of 
eue perſon, who, in the practice of a profeſſion as 
anxious as it is important, has known neither the 
felicities of leiſure nor of wealth. But as © no 


book, to uſe the language of Johnſon, was ever 


ſpared out of tenderneſs' to the author, and” 


cc the world is little ſolicitous to know whence 
_ proceeded the faults of that which it condemns,” 
* ſhall neither complain of the difficulties which, 
in the conduct of this work, I have had to encoun- 
ter, nor ſhall I take up any of the reader's time 
in apologizing for the imperfections of the work. 
If I were to apologize, it would be to little au- 
5 thors, who can know nothing of the labour which 
has been employed in this inquiry. To ſuch 
men as the veteran Bryant, Marſden, Pallas, and 
other writers, I need offer no apology. They 


will view my labours with tenderneſs and candour, 
It will afford me real pleaſure to find this ſub- 

je& ſoliciting the attention of many other i inqui- 

rers. Though 1 may feel the innocent pride of 


one who ſuppoſes he has made a diſcovery, I 
hall not be mortified to live to ſee my labours, 
in a great meaſure, forgotten in the happier la- 
bours of ſome future inveſtigator. Should I re- 
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linquiſh this hardly half-cultivated feld, it will 
be, like the new ſettler, to take poſſeſſion of ano- 
ther, and perhaps a richer, ſoil. In an immenſe 
country ſuch as this which we inhabit, a country 
unexplored by ſcience, the eye need not be dimn- 
ed in merely looking after objects upon which to 
dwell. The ſcene is various and new. The phy- 
fical and moral hiſtory of whole nations are to be 
explored. The animal and the vegetable pro- 
ductions of America have never yet been ex- 
amined with labour or attention. In ſhort, the 
naturaliſt beholds a country which, with reſpect 
to the progreſs we have hitherto made in ex- 
amining its riches, may with ſtrict. pony: be 
called new. 
It is not likely, that 1 ſhall for ſome time to 
come, trouble the public with any thing farther 
on the ſubject of this work. I do not mean, 
however, to relinquiſh the inquiry. It will long 
be to me an inquiry intereſting, and even 5 
ſource of happineſs. While, therefore, I ſhall not 
be wanting in my endeavours to increaſe the maſs 
of our information, I ſhall think myſelf favoured 
by the communications of ſuch gentlemen as may 
have opportunities of collecting vocabularies of 
our Indians. Whatever relates to the phyſical or 
moral hiſtory of the Americans; whatever may 
tend to refle& light upon the paſt or preſent 
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condition of theſe mouldering families of mankind; 
whatever may tend to increaſe our acquaintance 
with the productions of this extenſive country, will 
be gratefully received, and acknowledged. In 
the fervid ſeaſon of youth, I may, perhaps, cal- 


culate upon labours, upon {ſucceſſes and exertions, 
to which I am unequal. This is a failing to 
which men much older than myſelf are liable. 
have, however, the ſatisfaction of knowing, that 
my collection of original papers reſpecting this 
country is already very conſiderable; and that I 
| have actually made much progreſs in an extenſive 
work, which, even in its preſent unfiniſhed tate, 


may | be of effential ſervice to the future hiſtorian 
of America. 


| BENJAMIN SMITH BARTON, 
\Phitadelphi, July uh, * 
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N. B. The Aﬀericks, which 10 frequently 
occur in the Vocabularies, are intended to ſhow 
where the Indian words are wanted. A note of 
interrogation is annexed to many of the Ameri- 
can werds, when I have been in doubt about the 
complete accuracy of the ſpelling. 


ERRATA. 


IN the yreFacE, page xii. (firſt note) for Old 
"= "M eſtrment, read Old Teſtament.— In the PR- 
 LIMINARY | Drscounss, | page 15, line 4, for 
fancy, read vanity: page 24, line 3, for Stra- 
lenberg, read Strahlenberg: page 40, line 5, 
for tribes, read tribe. | 


In the Comparative VocaBULARIES, page 
05 line 10, read Quiſſal, his ſon: page 32, line 
5 7, for Madoon, read Madoon : page 20, for Eetſen- 
Caunegauteel ? read Loonkquee ; page 42, line 5, 
for Snuſagh, read Oſnoongee : page 46, line 3 
from the bottom, for Wauabloo, read Owauh : 
page 53, line 6, for Eſcaltey, read Weighneetah, 
Wighneetau : page 66, line 13, for 7 veenjagh f 
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read Yoo-un-jah ; line 17, for Abunga? read 
Ohunjea, Youghwhenjauda : page 67, line 10, 
for Eſkimaux, read  Greenlanders : page 72, 


line 8, for Toene, read Tinne: line 1 I, for Ti un, 
read T'uin? T'eun. 


PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


« THE Tranſmigration of Nations is, 
indeed, a nice and tickliſh Point to touch 
upon ; But certain it is, that many difficul- 


ties would be removed, were the Advice 


of Leibnitz followed, and a competent 


Knowledge obtained of the Languages of 
North-Aſia; This great Philoſopher being 


fully convinced, that by the Help of theſe, 


many Things concerning the Tranſmigra- | 


tion of Nations might be clear'd up.” 


STRAHLENBERG. 


itſelf are not as numerous as the opinions of 


men concerning the origin of its ſaline impreg- 


nation *. With as little extravagance, I may ob- 


ferve, that the opinions of writers concerning the 
origin, or parental countries, of the Americans 


* Athanasii Kircheri e Soc. Jeſu Mundus Subterraneus, &c. 


Lib. iii. Cap. iii. p. 101. 3 1665. 


IHE celebrated Athanaſius Kircher has ob- 
ſerved, that the fluctuations of the ocean 
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are as numerous as the tribes and nations who 
inhabit this vaſt portion of the earth. Dropping 
this metaphorical language, I may ſafely aſſert, 
that few queſtions have excited more attention 
than that which I have juſt mentioned, and am 
about to conſider. More than three centuries have 
now paſſed away ſince the diſcovery of the Ameri- 
can iſlands by Columbus. More than two cen- 
turies are completed ſince extenſive colonies of 
Spaniards, of Portugueſe, of Engliſh, of French, 
and of other European nations, had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſome of the faireſt and moſt fertile por- 
tions of the new-world. During theſe long 
periods, the origin of the Americans has conſtant- 
ly appeared to be a ſubject highly worthy of in- 
veſtigation. Hence we find that it has attracted 
the attention of the writers of almoſt all the nations 
of Europe, not to mention ſome American writers, 
who although they enjoyed greater apportuni- 
ties of acquiring uſeful 6 on the ſubject, ; 
have not been more ſucceſsful in their inquiries. 
Men of the moſt oppoſite talents have undertaken 
this inveſtigation, or have hazarded, in general 
terms, their ſentiments on the ſubject. The 
libraries of ancient and of modern times have been 
ranſacked by men of learning and of labour: 
genius and imagination have lent it their aid: 
| eloquence: has ſometimes moulded the ſubjeRt Into 
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beauty; whilſt religious prejudices, which mix 
themſelves with ſo many of the actions and the 
thoughts of men, have only tended to obſcure the 
queſtion, by creating proofs, and by poiſoning the 
ſources of a purer information, 


It is remote from my deſign to examine, in this 
memoir, the various opinions of authors concerning 
the origin of the Americans. It would require a 
large volume to exhibit even a general view of 
what has been written on the ſubject. It would 
require much time to do juſtice to the learning 
and ingenuity, or to expoſe the weakneſſes and 
conceits, of thoſe who have wandered in this inte- 
reſting field of inquiry. For much information on 
the ſubject, Irefer the reader to Father Charlevoix's 

Preliminary Diſcourſe on the Origin of the Americans®, 
For much ingenious extravagance, enriched; how- 
ever, with many uſeful facts, I refer him to Mr. 

Adair's Hiftory of the American Indians T. I ſhall 
afterwards particularly mention the opinions of 

ſome writers on the queſtion, At preſent, I 
ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that the 


. A Voyage to North-America, &c, two volumes 8v0. 
Dublin : 1766. Engliſh Tranſlation. 


+ London: 1773. 4to, 


(WY 
theories of all the writers on the ſubje& may, as 
far as my memory ſerves me, be diſtributed into 
two great claſſes. The firſt claſs embraces thoſe 
writers who ſuppoſe, that the countries of Ame- 
rica derived their inhabitants from Aſia, from Eu- 
rope, from Africa, or from the unknown Atlantis. 
The ſecond claſs embraces thoſe who ſuppoſe, 


that the Americans are in ſtri& language the abo- 


rigines of the ſoil, and not emigrants from other 


parts of the world. The favourers of the firſt 


opinion are much the moſt numerous; and, in 
general, they have been men of the moſt learning 
and reſearch. On this ſide are placed Joſeph, 


Acoſta*, Edward Brerewoodf, John De Lact, 


„The Naturall and Morall Hiftorie of the Eaſt and Weſt- ; 


Indies, &C. Engliſh Tranſlation, London: : 1604. 


= Enquiries touching the diverſity of Languages and Reli- | 


_ .gions, through the chief parts of the World. London: 1674. - 
| 8vo. Brerewood lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He 


was a man of much learning, but his-book (the firſt edition of 
which I have not ſeen) is written in an extremely obſcure and 


painful ſtyle. I ſhall quote a part of what he has ſaid on the 


ſubject. He remarks that as * it is very likely, that America 
received her firſt Inhabitants, from the Eaſt border of Aa: 


So is it altogether unlike, that it received them from any 
other part of all that Border, ſave from Zartary. Becauſe, in 
Anerica there 1s not to be diſcerned any token or indication at 
all, of the Arts or Induſtry of China, or India, or Cataja, or 


* 


Hugo Grotius, George De Hornn *, and an hun- 
dred others. Here, of courſe, the clergy take 
their ſtand. On the other ſide of the queſtion, 


SM IRS om ones 
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* I have no knowledge of what De Laet, Grotius, and De 
Hornn have written on this ſubject, except from Charlevoix” 8 
— Diſcourſe. 
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any other Civil Region, along all that border of Aa: But in 
their groſs ignorance of Letters, and of Arts, in their Idola- 
try, and the ſpecialties of it, in their Incivility, and many 
barbarous properties, they reſemble the old and rude Tartars, 
above all the Nations of the earth. Which opinion of mine, 
touching the Americans deſcending from the Tartars, rather 
than from any other Nation in that boder of 4/a, after the 
neer vicinity of 4/ia to America, this reaſon above all other, 
may beſt eſtabliſh and perſwade: becauſe it is certain, that 
that Northeaft part of Aa poſſeſſed by the Tartars, is, if not 
continent with the Weſt fide of America, which yet remaineth 
h ſomewhat doubtful : yet certainly, and without all doubt, it ? 
Is the leaſt dis-joyned by Sea, of all that Coaſt of Afia, for L 
that thoſe parts of 4fa and America, are continent one with gn i 
the other, or at moſt, diſ-joyned but by ſame narrow Channel 
of the Ocean, the ravenous and harmful Beaſts, wherewith 
America is ſtored, as Bears, Lions, Tigers, Wolves, Foxes, 
Kc. (which men, as is likely, would never to their own harm 
tranſport out of the one Continent to the other) may import. 
For from Noahs Ark, which reſted after the Deluge, in 4/a, 
all thoſe Beaſts mult of neceſſity fetch their beginning, ſeeing 
they could not proceed by the courſe of Nature, as the un- 
perfect ſort of living Creatures do, of Putrefaction: or if they 
might have Putrefaction for their parentage, or receive their . 
original [by any other new ſort of Generation] of the Earth ? 
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we find the author of L Philgſaphe Douceur r, the 
late Mr. de Voltaire, Bernard Romans , and a 
few others, who have, indeed, examined the 


+ Printed at Berlin, in 1775. I have never ſeen this work. 
f A Conciſe Natural Hiftory of Eaſt and Weſt-Florida, &c. 
New-York: 1776. 12mo. This author ſaye he does not be- 
lie ve that the red men of America have come ;/ from the weſt- 
ward out of the eaſt of Aſia. < I am firmly of opinion, ſays 
he, that God created an original man and woman in this part 
of the globe, of different ſpecies from any in the other parts, 
and if perchance in the Ruſſian dominions, there are a people 
of ſimilar make and manners, is it not more natural to think 
they were colonies from the numerous nations on the continent 
of America, than to imagine, that from the ſmall eompara- 
tive number of thoſe Ruſſian ſubjects, ſuch a vaſt country 
: ſhould have been 10 and peopled, by Kc. P- 38, 3. 
nt ſpecial procreation of their own kind, 3 ſee no 
neceſſity, why they ſhould by Gods ſpecial appointment, be ſo 
carefully preſerved in Noahs Ark [as they were] in time of the 
Deluge. Wherefore, ſeeing it is certain, that thoſe ravenous 
Beaſts of America, are the progeny of thoſe of the ſame kind 
in Alia, and that men, as is likely, conveyed them not [to 
their own prejudice] from the one Continent to the other, = 
carryeth a great likelyhood and appearance of truth, that if Z 
they joyn not together, yet are they neer neighbours, and 
but little disjoyned each from other, for even to this day, in 
the Iſles of Cuba, Famaica, Hiſpaniola, Burichena, and all the 
reſt, which are ſo far removed from the firm land, that theſe 
Beaſts cannot ſwim from it to them, the Spaniards record, that 
none of theſe are found,” Enquiries, &c. p. 117, 118, 119, 120, 


vii ) 
queſtion in a very ſuperficial manner“. This, 
- with reſpect to the enquiry, is their greateſt crime. 


| It is remarkable, as Charlevoix obſerves, that 
thoſe who have _ undertaken this inveſtigation 
« ſhould. have neglected the only Means that re- 


* I ſhall hats quote what Mr. de Voltaire has faid on this 


| ſabje ect. The apron, which nature has given to the Caffres, 


and whoſe flabby and lank fcin falls from their naval half way 


down their thighs ; the black breaſts of the Samoiedes women, 


the beard of the males of our continent, and the beardleſs 
chins of the Americans, are ſuch ftriking diſtinctions, that it 


is ſcarce poſſible to imagine that they are not each of them of 


different races. 

But now, continues our lively author; if it : ſhould be aſk- 
| ed, from whence came the Americans, it ſhould be aſked from 
whence came the inhabitants of the Terra Auſtralis ; and it 


has been already anſwered, that the ſame providence which 
placed men in Norway, planted ſome alſo in America and 
under the antartic circle, in the ſame manner as it planted 
trees and made graſs to grow there.” The Philoſophy of Hif- 
tory. p. 8 & 9. London: 1766. In another part of the ſame | 


very ſingular and incorrect work (p. 46.) he ſays, Can it 
till be aſked from whence came the men who peopled Ame- 


rica? The ſame queſtion might be aſked with regard to the 
Terra Auſtralis. They are much farther diſtant from the-port 
which Columbus ſat out from, than the Antilles. Men and 
| beaſts have been found in all parts of the earth that are inha- 


bitable; Who placed them there? We have already anſwered 


he that cauſed the graſs to grow in the fields; and it is no 


more ſurpriſing to find men in America, than it is to find flies 
there.” By the way, it may be doubted Whether flies, any 
more than bees, are natives of America. 
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viii) 


mained to come at the Truth of what they were in 
Search of; I mean, the comparing the Languages. 
In effect, in the Reſearch in queſtion, it appears 
to me, continues our ſenſible author, that the 
Knowledge of the principal Languages of America, 
and the comparing them with thoſe of our Hemiſ- 
phere, that are looked upon as primitive might 
poſſibly ſer us upon ſome happy Diſcovery, and 
that Way of aſcending to the Original of nations, 
which is the leaſt equivocal, is far from being ſo 
difficult as might be imagined. We have had, 
and ſtill have Travellers and Miſſionaries, who 
have worked on the languages that are ſpoken in 
all the provinces of the New- World. It would 
only be neceſſary to make a Collection of their 
Grammars and Vocabularies, and to collate them 
with the dead and living Languages of the Old 
World that paſs for Originals. Even the different 

Dialects, in Spite of the alterations they have un- 
dergone, ſtill retain enough of the Mother- 
Tongue to furniſh conſiderable Lights. 


"« lifted of this Method, which hasbeen ne- 
glected, they have made Enquiries i into the Man- 
ners, Cuſtoms, Religion, and Traditions of the 
Americans, in order to diſcover their Original. 
Notwithſtanding, Jam perſuaded, that this Diſ- 
quiſition 1s only capable of producing a falſe 
Light, more likely to dazzle, and to make us 
wander from the right Path, than to lead us with 


(iz ) 

Certainty to the Point propoſed. Ancient Tradi- 
tions are effaced from the Minds of ſuch as have 
not, or who, during ſeveral ages, have been, with- 
out any Helps to preſerve them; and half the 
World is exactly in this ſituation. New Events, 
and a new Arrangement of Things give Riſe to 
new Traditions, which efface the former, and are 
themſelves effaced in their Turn. After one or 
two Centuries have paſſed, there no longer re- 
main any Marks capable of leading us to find the 
Traces of the firſt Traditions. 


ce The W ſoon degenerate by Means 
of Commerce with Foreigners, and by the mix- 
ture of ſeveral Nations uniting in one Body, and 
by a change of Empire Fg accompanied with 
a new Form of Government. How much more 
Reaſon is there to believe ſuch a ſenſible Altera- 
tion of Genius and Manners amongſt wandering 
nations become ſavage, living without Principles, 
Laws, Education, or civil Government, which 
might ſerve to bring them back to the ancient 
Manners. Cuſtoms are ſtill more eaſily deſtroyed. 
A new Way of living introduces new Cuſtoms, 
and thoſe which have been forſaken are very ſoon 
forgotten. What ſhall I ſay of the abſolute Want 
of ſuch Things as are moſt neceſſary to Life? And 
of which, the Neceſſity of doing without, cauſes 
their Names and Uſe to periſh together. 
c 
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CE 3 

ee Laſtly, nothing has undergone more ſudden, 
frequent, or more ſurpriſing Revolutions than Re- 
ligion. When once men have abandoned the 


only true one, they ſoon loſe it out of their Sight, 
and find themſelves entangled and bewildered in 


ſuch a Labyrinth of incoherent Errors, Inconſiſt- 


ency and Contradiction being the natural Inheri- 
tance of Falſehood, that there remains not the 


ſmalleſt Thread to lead us back to the Truth. 
We have ſeen a very ſenſible Example of this in 


the laſt Age. The Buccanneers of St. Domingo, 
who were Chriſtians, but who had no Commerce 


except amongſt themſelves, in leſs than thirty 
Years, and through the ſole Want of religious 
Worſhip, Inſtruction, and an Authority capable of 
retaining them in their Duty, had come to ſuch a 

| Paſs, as to have loſt all Marks of Chriſtianity, 
| except Baptiſm alone. Had theſe ſubſiſted only | 
to the third Generation, their Grandchildren 
would have been as void of Chriſtianity as the 


Inhabitants of Terra Anſtralis, or New-Guinea, 


They might poſſibly have pre ſerved ſome Cere- 


monies, the Reaſon of which they could not have 
accounted for, and! is it not preciſely in the ſame 


manner, that ſo many infidel Nations are found to 


have in their idolatrous Worſhip Ceremonies which 
appear to have been copied after ours. 


(xi 
cc The Caſe is not the ſame with Reſpect to 
Languages. I allow that a living Language is 
ſubject to continual Changes, and as all Languages 
have been ſo, we may ſay with Truth, that none 
of them have preſerved their original Purity. 
But it is no leſs true, that in Spite of the Changes, 
introduced by Cuſtom, they have not loſt every 
Thing by which they are diſtinguiſhed from 
others, which is ſufficient for our preſent Purpoſe; 
and that from the Rivulets ariſing from the prin- 
cipal Springs, I mean the Dialects, we may aſcend 
to the Mother Tongues themſelves; and that by 
attending to the obſervations of a learned Acade- 
mician“, that Mother T ongues are diſtinguiſhed 
by being more nervous than thoſe derived from 
them, becauſe they are formed from Nature ; that 
they contain a greater Number of Words imitating 
the Things whereof they are the Signs; that they 
are leſs indebted to Chance or Hazard, and that 
that Mixture which forms the Dialects, always 
deprives them of ſome of that Energy, which the 
natural Connection of their Sound with the 
'F hings they repreſent Ways * them. 


1 Hence, I conclude, that if thoſe dr. 
iſtical Marks are found in the American Languages, 
we cannot reaſonably doubt of their being truly 
original; and, conſequently, that the People who 


* M. I Abbe du Bos, his Hiſtory of Painting and Poetry.“ 
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13 
ſpeak them have paſſed over into that Hemiſ- 
Pher e, a ſhort Time after the firſt Diſperſion of 


Mankind; g if "Ou are entirely unknown 
in our Continent.” 5 


There is ſo much good ſenſe in the preceding 
obſervations, that I could have no heſitation about 


the propriety of quoting them at length. ] was 


the more willing to do this, as I felt a deſire to 


expreſs my gratitude to Father Charlevoix for 


having been, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, by theſe 


very obſervations, inſtrumental in encouraging me 
in the inquiry which I now offer to the public, 
But let it not be ſuppoſed, that I mean to ſub- 


feribe to every thing our author has ſaid. Though 


language is of ſo much, and of the firſt, conſe- 
quence in eſtimating the affinities [if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion] of nations ; and although 
where there is no affinity in language to be diſco- 


vered, I ſhould be much inclined [without the 


ſtrongeſt phyſical and other proofs] to doubt 
| whether ever two nations have been the ſame, yet 
Tam perfuaded that the phyſical circumſtances of 
figure and complexion, the great features of reli- 


gious worſhip, the mythology, and even the tra- 


ditions, of nations are circumſtances which deſerve 
much attention in all our inquiries concerning 


|} AVoyage to North-America, &c. vol. I. p. 40, 41, 42, 43. 


xiii ) 

their original, and ſpread over the world. It is 
true, as Charlevoix obſerves, that © nothing has 
undergone more ſudden, frequent, or more ſupri- 
ſing Revolutions than Religion,” Theſe revolu- 
tions are accompliſhed in the tranſitions of man- 


kind from the ſtates of ſavages or barbarians to 


the conditions of civilized men; in the changes 


of governments ; in the admixture of nations ; in 


the progreſs of reaſon, and ſcience, and reſearch ; 
in the viciſſitudes of our individual fortunes ; and, 
alas, in the unhappy relapſe of nations once civil- 


ized, or conſiderably improved, to the condition 
of ſavages again, Local and very narrow circum- 
ſtances often give riſe to a great difference in the 


religious features of a people; whilſt the hand of 


one man ſhall crumble into duſt the vaſt fabric 


which it has required the exertions of many na- 


tions, through a long ſeries of ages, to raiſe and 


_ ſupport. "Theſe things are true: they are pro- 


claimed by the hiſtory of mankind; and many of 
the proofs of them are to be collected among the 


ſavages of America. 


But ſome of the features of religious worſhip, 


and of ſuperſtition, are extremely permanent. It 


was a long time before the Jews could be brought 

to lay aſide their idolatry: but at length they re- 

linquiſhed it, and adopted the notion of the unity 
of God, which they have retained, with a moſt 
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( xiv ) 
commendable zeal and firmneſs, in the midſt of 
all their oppreſſions and misfortunes, through 
many centuries. It had long been thought that 
traces of the religion of the ancient Perſians could 
be diſcovered in America, In the courſe of this 
inquiry, I ſhall ſhow that the language of the Per- 
ſians is not unknown in this continent. Yet ma- 
ny ages muſt have elapſed ſince there ſubſiſted 
between the Perſians, or other Aſiatics ſpeaking 
their language, a connection with the Americans. 
Many ages, then, have not been ſufficient to de- 
ſtroy the religion of fire in America. 


As mankind have ever been remarked for re- 
taining their errors, ſo even the groſſeſt features of 
their mythology are preſerved for a long time, in 
the midſt of all the viciſſitudes of fortune to which 
nations are expoſed. The mythology of Aſia is ſtill 
preſerved i in America. We trace it with confi- 
dence among the ſavages from one end to the 
other of this continent. True it is, that this my- 
thology, as well as the religion of the people, is 
faſt diſappearing, and a few years will leave hard- 
ly any veſtiges of it behind. But this is not ſo 
much owing to the influence of time itſelf, as 
to the connection of the Americans with the Eu- 
ropeans, and their deſcendants. 
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The dene of nations are, certainly, of 
much conſequence in all our inquiries into their 


( xv ) 


origin and migrations. It is true chat the traditions 
of a people cannot be preſeryed long in a pure, 


unvitiated ſtream. They are mixed with fables, 
which are the children of fancy, of fear, of ſu- 
perſtition, all which ſo ftrongly characterize 
our kind, but which more eſpecially characterize 
nations, who are incapable of tranſmitting to their 
poſterity written monuments of their fucceſſes or 
misfortunes. I ſhall afterwards have occaſion to 
ſhow, that were it not for the traditions of many 
American nations we might for ever remain in 
doubt concerning the real origin of theſe people, 
| The great affinity of their languages with the lan- 
guages of Aſia and Europe is not ſufficient to 
prove, that the Americans are emigrants from 
| theſe portions of the world. It only proves that 
the Americans and many Aſiatic and European 
nations are the ſame people. It tells us not 
which was the parent ſtock. And in this inqui- 
ry, we aſſume no theory as eſtabliſhed with abſo- 
lute certainty, however it may be ſanctioned by 
the voice of many ages. 


Authors have laid too much ftreſs upon the 
circumſtance of the reſemblance of cuſtoms and 
manners among the Americans and the people of 
the old-world. But what I have ſaid of the religion 
and mythology of nations likewiſe applies to their 
cuſtoms, and their manners, Theſe are ſome- 
times very permanent, and ought not to be neg- 


1 

lected in an extenſive inquiry into the origin of a 
people. For ſome intereſting information con- 
cerning the cuſtoms which are common to America 
and the north of Aſia, I beg leave to refer the 
reader to the. Arctic Zoology of my learned and 
much-valued friend Mr. Pennant“. The limits 
of this memoir will not permit me to dwell upon | 
the ſubject, which, however, 1s Extremely” in- 
terefting, 


T he phyſical circumſtances of figure and com- 
plexion are worthy of much attention in all our 
Inquiries of this kind. It muſt be confeſſed that 
climate and food, and other phyſical cauſes, are 
adequate to the production of great changes in the 
conſtitution of mankind. But theſe changes are 
wrought only in a long courſe of time. Many cen- 
| turies have not been able to efface the reſemblances 
in figure and complexion of the Americans to the 
Aſiatics f. Independent on language, on religions, 


5 » See Introduction to * Arctic Zoology, p. 260, a61, ids; 
Second edition. London: : 1792. 


+< The portrait kn Mr. Smibert, who er Dr. | 
Berkeley, then Dean of Derry, and afterwards Biſhop of Cloyne, 
from Italy to America in 1728, was employed by the Grand 


Duke of Tuſcany, while at Florence, to paint two or three Si- | 


berian Tartars, preſented to. the Duke by the Czar of Raſſia. 
This Mr. Smibert, upon his landing at Narraganſet- Bay with 
Dr. Berkeley, inſtantly recognized the Indians here to be the 
ſame people as the Siberian Tartars whoſe pictures he had 


( vii ) 


on mythology, on traditions, on cuſtoms and man- 
ners, the naturaliſt, or man of obſervation, would 
be induced to declare, that the nations of America 
and many nations of Aſia are the ſame, So cer- 
rain are phyſical teſts, ſince they are confirmed by 
the ſimilarity of language. 


I now proceed to ſtate the opinions of two late 

writers concerning the origin of the Americans. 
Theſe writers are our learned and excellent coun- 
tryman Mr. Jefferſon, and the Abbe Clavigero. 
I think proper to exibit their opinions in this place, 
becauſe both of them have introduced ſome obſer- 
vations on the ſubje& of the American languages. 
I am not labouring to be methodical, otherwiſe 5 
ſhould introduce only a part of theſe quotations on 


the preſent occaſion. - 
„ 


taken.” The United States Elevated to Glory and Honour. A 
Sermon, preached before his Excellency Fonathan Trumbull, Efg. 
4 D. Sc. &c. By Ezra Stiles, D. D. L. L. D. Preſident 
of Vale College. p. 16 & 17. Second edition. Worceſter, 
1785. That very reſpectable traveller Mr. John Bell, of Anter- 
mony, obſerves, * « from all the accounts I have heard and read 
of the natives of Canada, there is no nation in the world which 
they ſo much reſemble as the Tonguſians. The diſtance be- 
tween them is not ſo great as 1s commonly imagined. Tra- 
vel. frem St. Peterſburgh in Rui a, to various Parts of Ala. vol i. 
p'. 280. Edinburgh: 1788. 8 vo. I ſhall afterwards ſhow, that 
the language of the Siberian Tartars and that of the Toun- 


gooh, or Tonguſians, have an extenſive range in North -Ame- 
rica. 
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certain evidence of their derivation which could 


6 


« Great queſtion, ſays Mr. Jefferſon, has ariſen 
from whence came thoſe aboriginal inhabitants of 


America? Diſcoveries, long ago made, were ſuf- 


ficient to ſhew that a paſſage from Europe to 
America was always practicable, even to the im- 
perfect navigation of ancient times. In going 


from Norway to Iceland, from Iceland to Groen- 
land, from Groenland to Labrador, the firſt tra- | 
je& 1 is the wideſt : and this having been practiſed 


from the earlieſt times of which we have any ac- 


count of that part of the earth, it is not difficult 
to ſuppoſe that the ſubſequent trajects may have 
been ſometimes paſſed. Again, the late diſcove- 
ries of Captain Cook, coaſting from Kamſchatka 
to California, have proved that, if the two conti- 
nents of Aſia and America be ſeparated at all, it is 
only by a narrow ſtreight. So that from this ſide 
alſo, inhabitants may have paſſed into America: 
and the reſemblance between the Indians of Ame- 
rica and the Eaſtern inhabitants of Aſia, would 
induce us to conjecture, that the former are the 


deſcendants of the latter, or the latter of the for- 
mer: excepting indeed the Eſkimaux, who, from 
the ſame circumſtance of reſemblance, and from 


identity of language, muſt be derived from the 
Groenlanders, and theſe probably from ſome of 


the northern parts of the old continent. A know- 
ledge of their ſeveral languages would be the moſt 


( xix ) 
be produced. In fact, it is the beſt proof of the 


affinity of nations which ever can be referred to. 


How many ages have elapſed ſince the Engliſh, 


the Dutch, the Germans, the Swiſs, the Norwe- 
gians, Danes and Swedes have ſeparated from 
their common ſtock? Yet how many more muſt 
elapſe before the proofs of their common origin, 


which exiſt in their ſeveral languages, will diſap- 


pear ? It is to be lamented then, very much to be 
lamented, that we have ſuffered ſo many of the 


Indian tribes already to extinguiſh, without our 


having previouſly collected and depoſited in the 
records of literature, the general rudiments at leaſt 


of the languages they 8 Were vocabularies 
formed of all the languages ſpoken i in North and: 


South America, preſerving their appellations of 


the moſt common objects in nature, of thoſe which 
muſt be preſent to every nation barbarous or ci- 
viliſed, with the inflections of their nouns and 
verbs, their principles of regimen and concord, 


and theſe depoſited in all the public libraries, it 


would furniſh opportunities to thoſe ſkilled in the 

languages of the old world to compare them with 
_ theſe, now, or at any future time, and hence to 

conſtruct the beſt evidence of the derivation of this 


55 part of the human race. 


« But imperſect as is our knowledge of the - 


tongues ſpoken in America, it ſuffices to diſcover 
the following remarkable fact. Arranging them 
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( xx ) 
under the radical ones to which they may be pal- 
pably traced, and doing the ſame by thoſe of the 
red men of Aſia, there will be found probably 
twenty in America, for one in Aſia, of - thoſe ra- 
dical languages, ſo called, hecauſe, if they were 
ever the ſame, they have loſt all reſemblance to 
one another. A ſeparation into diale&s may be 
the work of a few ages only, but for two dialects 
to recede from one another till they have loſt all 
veſtiges of their common origin, muſt require an 
immenſe courſe of time; perhaps not leſs than 
many people give to the age of the world. A 
greater number of thoſe radical changes of lan- 
guage having taken place among the red men of 
America, proves them of 8 greater antiquity than 
thoſe of Aſia*” 


8 p 


1 ce The nn (ary the learned author of 
; the Hiſtory of Mexico,) © deſcended from different 
nations, or from different families „diſſ perſed after the 
confuſion of tongues. No perſon will doubt of the 
truth of this, who has any knowledge of the multi- 
tude and great diverſity of the American languages. 

In Mexico we have already found thirty-five: in 

South-America there are ſtill more known. In 
the beginning of the laſt century the Portugueſe 
counted fifty in en. It is true, that there 


— 


= Net on the State of Virginia. p. 1 163, 164, 165. 
London: 1787. 
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is a great affinity between ſome of thoſe languages, 
which ſhews that they are ſprung from the ſame 
parent, namely, the Eudeve, Opata, and Tanabuma- 
ra, in North-America, and the Mocobi, Toba, and 
| Abipona in South-America ; but there are many 
others alſo, as different from each other as the 
Illyrian from the Hebrew. We can ſafely affirm, 
that there are no living or dead languages which 
can differ more among each other than the lan- 
guages of the Mexicans, Otomies, Taraſcas, May- 

as, and Miztecas, five languages prevailing-in dif- 
ferent provinces of Mexico, It would therefore 
be abſurd to ſay, that languages ſo different were 
different dialects of one original. How is it poſ- 
fible a nation ſhould alter its primitive language 
to ſuch a degree, or multiply i its dialects fo vari- 
ouſly, that there ſhould not be, even after many 
centuries, if not ſome words common to all, at 
leaſt an affinity between them, or ſome traces left 
of their origin“? 

II. The Americans do n not derive their origin 
from any people now exiſting in the ancient world, 
or at leaſt there is no grounds to affirm it. This 
inference is founded on the ſame argument with 
the preceding, ſince if the Americans deſcended 
of any of thoſe people, i it would be poſſible to trace 
their origin by ſome marks in their languages in 


: * 1 tanks not that were theſe languages compared, with la- 
bor and attention, ſome affinity between them would be diſco- 
vered. 
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ſpite of the antiquity of their ſeparation: but any 
ſuch traces have not been diſcovered hitherto, al- 
though many authors have ſearched with the ut- 
moſt attention, as appears from the work of the 
Dominican Garciaf. We have leiſurely com- 
pared the Mexican and other American languages 
with many others which are now living, and with 
| thoſe which are dead, but have not been able to 
diſcover the leaſt affinity between any of them. 
The reſemblance between the To of the Mexi- 
cans and the Theos of the Greeks, has induced us 
ſometimes to compare thoſe two languages, but 

we have never found any agreement between them. 
This argument is ſtrong in reſpect to the Ameri- 
cans, as they ſhew great firmneſs and conſtancy in 

retaining their languages. The Mexicans preſerve 

their language among the Spaniards, and the Oto- 
mies retain their difficult diale&t among Spani- 


+ „His famous treatiſe on the Origin of the Americans, 
5 printed in quarto, at Valentia, in 1607, afterwards enlarged 
and re-printed in Madrid, in 1729, in folio, 1s a work of vaſt 
_ erudition, but almoſt totally uſeleſs, as it gives little or no aſ- 
ſiſtance in diſcovering truth; the foundation for the opinions 
which he maintains concerning the origin of the Americans, 
are, for the moſt part, weak conjectures founded on the reſem- | 
blance between ſome of their cuſtoms and words, and thoſe of 
other nations.” Theſe are Clavigero's words. The Hiſtory 
of Mexico, vol. 1. p. xxi. Charlevoix (Preliminary Diſcourſe, 
P- 5-) gives ſome account of Garcia's work, which I have to 
regret chat I have never ſeen. 
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ards and Mexicans, after two centuries and a half 


.of communication with both. 


ce If, concludes our thor: the Americans de- 
ſcended from different families diſperſed after the 


confuſion of tongues, as we believe, and have been 


ſeparated ſince then from thoſe others who peo- 
| pled the countries of the old continent, authors 
will labour in vain, to ſeek in the language or cuſ- 
toms of the Aſiatics for the n of the * of 
the new world“. 


My remarks an the preceding quotations from 
Mr. Jefferſon and the Abbe Clavigero are reſerv- 
ed for a later PRee of this work. 


1 now w proceed to give ſome account of my own 
labours relative to the ſubject of this memoir. 


As early as the year 1787, whilſt I was a ſtudent of 
medicine in the univerſity of Edinburgh, I endea- 


vored to diſcover, whether there was any reſem- 


blance between the American and Afiatic langua- 
ges. But although I devoted a good deal of time 
to the 1 . 1 met with but little ſucceſs. Up- 1 


— 8 The Hiſtory of Mexico, collected from Spaniſh and Mex- | 
| ican hiſtorians, &c. vol. ii. p. 208, 209, 210. Engliſh Tranſla- 
tion. London, 1787. The whole of what Clavigero has 


ſaid concerning the population of America deſerves the atten- 
tion of the readers of this memoir. 
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on my return to my native county, in the latter 
end of the year 1789, I reſumed the inquiry, and 
by the aſſiſtance of the tables in Stralenberg's 
work, and very mutilated vocabularies of the 
languages of ſome of the American tribes, princi- 
pally, if not entirely, thoſe of the Delaware-ſtock, 
I diſcovered ſuch affinities that I was perſuaded 
that more extenſive reſearches would, in time, 
conduct me to ſomething intereſting on the ſub- 
jet. In the midſt of many, and more favourite, 
purſuits, I never entirely loſt ſight of this, though 
had not an opportunity of proſecuting the queſ- 
tion much farther, until the ſpring of 1796, when 
I received, through the hands of my learned friend, 
Dr. Joſeph Prieſtley, the Yocabularia Comparativa 
of Profeſſor Pallas f. It is this great work that has 
enabled me to extend my 1nquiries, and to arrive 
at ſome degree of certainty on the ſubject. The 
general reſult of my inquiries is now offered to the 
public. They will be extended and corrected in 


proportion as I ſhall receive additions to my ſtock 
of American vocabularies. 


T he order which I ſhall purſue 1 in the enſuing 
pages is the following. I ſhall, firſt, give ſome ac- 
count of the various American tribes and nations 
whoſe languages are taken notice of f in this me- : 


+ Llp guarum totius Orbis Vocabularia comparativa ; Au- 
guſtiſſimæ cura collecta. Sectionis Primæ, Linguas Europæ et 
Aſiæ complexæ, pars Prior. Petropoli, 1786, 4to. et Pars 
Secunda. Petropoli, 1789. 4to. 
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moir. Remarks on their languages are afterwards 
to be offered. I ſhall then give ſome account of 
the various Aſiatic and European nations, whoſe 
languages I have compared with thoſe of the Ame- 
ricans; and ſhall conclude the memoir with ſome 
general obſervations relative to the courſe of the 
migrations of the Americans through the conti- 
nent, their comparative antiquity, &c. 


At the head of the column of Americans, I have 
uniformly placed the Delawares, or as they call 
themſelves LENNI-LENNAP E. T have followed 

this arrangement becauſe, I believe, we are better 

acquainted with the language of this tribe, than 
with that of any other in North-America; becauſe 
they are acknowledged to be of more ancient eſta- 

| bliſhment in the country than many others; and 

| becauſe their language appears to have a greater 


ſpread than that of any of the numerous nations 
of this great continent. 


=" he name by. which theſe Indians are beſt 
known, that of Delawares, was impoſed upon 
them by the Engliſh, becauſe they inhabited the 
waters of the river Delaware. 'The French writ- 
ers call them Loups. They, I have already ob- 
ſerved, call themſelves Lenni-Lennape, which 
lignifies the Or1cGinarl Prorx“. 


* Every thin g which the . 1 to be original is di. 


| tinguiſhed by the addition of the word Lenni, or ſomething like it. 
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The Delawares tell us that they were formerly 


a very powerful people, inhabiting the country to 
a great diſtance, and ſpreading along the ſea-ſhore 


far eaſt and ſouth, &c. The great ſpread of their 
language, which is afterwards to be attended to, 
ſeems to ſhow, that this muſt have been the caſe. 


All the Indian nations Enn to me on this ſide 
of the Miſſiſippi call the Delawares their grand- 
father, if we except the Six-Nations, the Wyan- 
dots, Cochnewagoes, and the ſouthern tribes, 


called Cheerake, Muſkohge, Chikkaſah, Chok- 
tah, &c. Theſe, it will be evident from an in- 
ſpection of my vocabularies, as well as from at- 


tending to what is afterwards to be mentioned, 
ſpeak languages, which though not radically dif- 


But this word likewiſe ſignifies common. Thus the Delawares call . 


the common Indian corn (Zea Mays) Lenchaſqueem, or the orig1- 
nal corn. Lenni Hittuck ſignifies original or common trees. They 


5 apply this term to the oaks and hickory (different ſpecies of 
the two genera Quercus and Juglans, excluding, I ſuppoſe, 
from the laſt name, the common black-walnut and butter-nut, 


Iuglans nigra and Iuglans cinerea), which they ſay are origi- 


nal, and common all over the iſland, as they call the continent; 
Whereas trees of other kinds, they tell us, are only to be 


found in different ſ pots and in certain places. This is an inte- 


reſting diſcrimination. Lenni M'bi is pure water. Lennamect, 


the chub-fiſh, becauſe, they tell us, this fiſh 1s to be found in 


every river or brook on the continent, &c. It is not neceſſa- 
ry, in this place, to give any other inſtances in elucidation of 
the word Lenni, 
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ferent from that of the Delawares, are, however, 
much more diſtant from it than are the lan- 


guages of the Chippewas, Shawnees, Miamis, 


Narraganſets, and ſeveral others, which are men- 


tioned in my larger liſts of American nations above 


the Senecas, who are one of the Six-Nations. 


As far as I have been able to learn any thing on 


the ſubject, the Delaware nation conſiſts of three 


tribes, viz. the Unàmis, or Wanimi, the Unal- 
achtigo, or Wunalachtigo, and the Minſi, or Mon- 


ſees. It is certain that there had been a fourth tribe, 
which was ſmall, and has paſſed away, leaving not 
a name behind. The Mahicanni, or Mohicans, 
are certainly ſprung from the Delawares, but are 
not comprehended by theſe laſt, as a branch in 


making __ their nation. _ 


All the Indian nations to the ann ad . 
weſtward, &c. diſtinguiſh the Delawares by the 
name of Wapanachki, or People towards the rift ing 


of the ſun. The Wyandots and the Six-Nations 


call them their nephews, and the Delawares ac- 


3 them to be their uncles. 


i Of all the Indian nations which formerly inha- 


bited, and do ſtill inhabit, the countries of Ameri- 


ca, from the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts down to the 
Miſſiſippi, and between the river Ohio and the 


Lakes of Canada, none but the Delawares and 


the Five- Nations had the right to call a general 
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council. The Wyandots and Hurons might call 
them occaſionally. | 


? 


The Delawares appear to have been formerly 


the ſuperiors of the other nations of North- 


America that are comprehended within the 
limits which I have mentioned. Their tradi- 


tional hiſtory, which is ſtill extant, proves this 
aſſertion. But by the cunning of the Five- 


Nations, who are perhaps the greateſt politicians 


of all the North-American Indians, they were ; 
allured into a war with the enemies of the Five- 
l Nations, and finally were conquered. 


After his ſtroke of policy, for the meanneſs 


of policy is not confined to civilized nations, 
the Delawares were told, that their legs being 
now cut off, they muſt wear the petticoat, be- 
come women, turn their hands to the raiſing 


of corn, &c. and leave the bigher buſineſs of 


warring to the conquerors. 


However in the year 1776, or 1777, when the 


Five-Nations were uſing all their endeavours to 
bring all the Indian nations into the war againſt 
the United-States, a Delaware chief, relying upon 
the faith and promiſes of our infant ſtates, had the 


reſolution to ſay to ſome of the chiefs of the Five- 


Nations, then aſſembled at Fort-Pitt, © that he 


well remembered, that they had formerly cut off his 
legs, and made a woman of him, by putting a 
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peticoat pon him, and by other degrading marks, 


but that now his legs were grown again ; that he 
had thrown away the petticoat, and had put on the 
breech-clout again,” adding that, © the land beyond 
the river Alleghaney was his property.” 


From this period, the Delawares have again 
aſſumed conſiderable authority among the Ame- 
rican tribes. The Five-Nations, indeed, aſpire 
to be the ſovereigns of all the other tribes, and, 
for many years paſt, have aſſumed the right of 
making war, and of concluding peace, according 


as it beſt anſwered their purpoſe. They have 
alſo aſſumed the right of ſelling land to the 


Whites. They wiſh to be looked upon by the 
other nations as their guardians, which it muſt 


be allowed they were for many years. But of 


late years, matters have taken a different turn. 
The Weſtern Nations þ have, at length, diſcovered 


now go ſo - as to threaten them with deſtruction 


if they do not unite with them, or fulfill the con- 


dition of the league. 


The Delawares are, at preſent, at the head 


of this league, and relying upon the fidelity of 


the nations who are combined with them, now 


give (in ſome meaſure) law to the Five-Nations. 


The Wyandots, 3 the guarantees of the 
Delawares, are under obligation to aſſiſt them, 
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when they ſhall become involved in war, and eſpe- 
cially when they ſhall be in danger of loſing their 
lands: for the Delawares have now no lands but 
what have been given to them by the Wyandots, 
who, at the time the gift was made, engaged to pro- 
tect the former in the poperty of them againſt any 
invader *, The league of affociation between 
the Delawares and Wyandots was formed in the 
year 1751. Ee” Ol 


The Chippewas, | who are the ſecond tribe 


mentioned 1n my liſt, evidently ſpeak a diale& 


of the Delaware language. Of this nation I do 
not think it neceſſary to ſay any thing farther, as 
the reader will obtain ample information con- 
cerning them in Carver's Travels f, a work which 
is in the hands of almoſt every perſon who is the 
leaſt ſtudious of the Indian affairs of this country. 5 


„The prece lag account of che Damen is principally 
compiled from a collection of valuable manuſcripts, which 
were kindly communicated to me by the author, my worthy 
friend, Mr. John Heckewelder, of Bethlehem. 

+ Three years Travels through the Interior parts of North- 1 
America, for more than five thouſand miles, &c. &c. By 
Captain Jonathan Carver, of the Provincial Troops in 
America. Philadelphia: 1796, octavo. I have not an 
opportunity of conſulting any of the London editions of this 
work. See alſo Voyages and Travels of an Indian Interpre- 
ter and Trader, deſcribing the Manners and Cuſtoms of the 
North American Indians, &c. &c. By I. Long: London: 


1791. 4to. 
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I do not know the meaning of the word Chippewas, 
or Chippeway. They are very dirty Indians. This 
is taken notice of by the Mahicanni, and other 
Indians, as well as by the Whites. The Chip- 
pewas formed a part of the hoſtile Indians who 
defeated General St. Clair, on the fourth of No- 
vember, 1791. We have cauſe to remember 
them. 


T he Minſi, er Monſees, eie aid che 
Minniſinks, I have already faid, formed a part 
of the Delaware nation, They are now few 
in number. They are much darker than the 
greater number of the North-American tribes, 


The Mahicanni, or Mahiccans, or Mohickanders 
as the Dutch call them, are certainly a branch of 

the Delaware- nation, though I have not been 
able to learn at what time they were united 

with them. I take theſe to be the people of 
whom De Laet ſpeaks under the name of Man- 
kikani, and places on the eaſtern bank of the 
North-River*. In his map of Nova Anglia, 
Novum Belgium et Virginia, he calls them Mahi- 
cans. Mr. Charles Thomſon, the reſpectable 
ſecretary of the firſt American Congreſs, ſpeaks : 


* Novus Orbis ſeu Pefcriptionls Indiz Occidentalis Libri 


xviii. Authore Ioanne De Laet, Antverp. P- 73. Lugd. Ba- 
tay, 1633. folio. 
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of the Mohickanders and Mahiccon as two diftin& 
tribes, but this is incorrectly done. They are one 
ard the ſame people. The whole number of the 
Mahicanni nation in 1793, was not ſuppoſed to 
exceed three hundred ſouls. The greater number 
of them are ſettled at Oneida, in the ſtate of New- 
York. Some of them, called the Stockbridge-In- 
3 are ſettled at en, in Maſſachuſetts, 


The Shawnees, more properly Sawwannoo®, or 
Sawanosf, are a ſouthern tribe. They formerly 
dwelt upon the river Savanna in Georgia, but mi- 
grated to the northward, and ſettled at Pequea, in 

the county of Lancaſter, and ſtate of Pennſylvania. 
One of their tribes, called the Pickawes, gave to 
this place the name of Pequea. A branch of this 
nation did not migrate to the northward, but is 
aſſociated in the confederacy of the Muſkohge, or 
Creeks. They are called the Savanucas, or Sa- 
vannas. They ſtill retain the Sawwannoo language. 
A branch of the Sawwannoo is ſettled at a place cal- 
led Lancelot- Gras, on the weſt end of the Mifſi- 
ſippi, below the mouth of the Ohio. © Theſe Sa- 
wanos had been taken priſoners and were carried 
into Kentuckey, in 1784. About the year 1785, 


or 1786, they removed to the place Juſt men- 
tioned.. 


+ See Mr. Jefferſon” s Notes on the State of Virginia, p. 349. 
General Gibſon, De Lacks p- 77. 
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The empire of the Sawwannoo was once very 
conſiderable. It extended from Kentuckey ſouth- 
weſtward to the Miſſiſippi. They, as well as the 
Delawares and many other tribes, were ſubdued 
by the Five-Nations. They are a brave people. 


The Pottawatameh, or Pouteòtamies, dwell 
near Sr. Joſeph's and Fort-Detroit. They are a 
tall and very fine race of Indians. Charlevoix 
does not heſitate to call them * the fineſt Men of 


Canada, &c.“ * 


The Miamis, or Miamies, dwell upon the Mia- 
mi-River, about Fort-St. Joſeph. Above one 
hundred years ago, they were ſettled at the ſouth 

end of the Lake Michigan, at a place called Chi- 

cagou. F The Ouyatanons, or Wiahtanah, are a 


; branch of this nation. 


The Mefliſgers, or Meſſaſagues, are a moſt 
dirty race of Indians, reſiding about Lakes Huron | 
and Superior, 


The Kikkapoos, elite or 8 in- 
habit the country on Lake-Michigan, and between 
that lake and the Miſſiſippi. They are thought 
to be an immediate branch of ehe Sawwannoo. 


* A Voyage, xc. vol. ii. p. 9. + Charlevoix, vol. i. 
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The Piankafhaws, 1 more properly Piankiſhas 


dwell upon the banks of the t river Wabaſh, near 
Fort-Ouiatanon. 


The Algonkins, or Algonquins, are fo parti- 
cularly mentioned by Charlevoix, * Lahontan, 
and other writers, that ] do not think it neceſſary 


to ſay any thing concerning them, in this place. 


The vaſt ſpread of their language in North-Ame- 


rica is afterwards to- be examined. I ſhall only 
obſerve, that Algonkin is a kind of generic name, 


Eng a great number of different tribes or na- 


- Toilians of Penobſcot and St. John's. Theſe 


inhabited the banks of the Penobſcot-Riyer and 
that of St. John” s. In the year 1795, the Penob- 

ſcots were ſuppoſed to be leſs than three hundred 
in number. We are told that theſe Indians are 
« extremely anxious at the idea of becoming ex- 
tinct. They cauſe their children to intermarry a 
' while they are young, they wean their infants ear- 

1 and do every thing within their power, the prac- 


tice of temperance excepted, to preſerve their 


numbers; but all is vain.” 


„A . we. a 1. p. 151, 152, 153, 15 168, &c. 
+ New Voyages to North-America. London: 173 Fo 
t The Hiſtory of the Diſtrict of Maine. By James Sulli- 


van. p. 96. Boſton: 1795. 8yo. 
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Acadians, „ to De Lact. Theſe were 
the Indians of Cadia, or Acadia, eſpecially thoſe 
who lived about the Portus Regalis. De Laet 


calls them Souriquoſii,* He takes notice of their 


cuſtom © of plucking « out their beards. CHINESE 


Narraganſets, &c. Under this head, I com- 
prehend different tribes of New-England, but eſ- 
pecially thoſe who were called Narraganſets, or 


Narraganſitts. This was once a conſiderable 
tribe, or nation. According to Daniel Gookin, 
their territory © extended about thirty or forty 


4,4 8 FR } 


miles from Sekunk river and Narraganſitt-bay, 


including Rhode-Ifland and other iſlands i in that 
bay, being their eaſt and north bounds « or border, 


and. ſo running weſterly and ſoutherly 1 unto a place = 


FEST" IF 6. 4 jt; 5 T1 *& 4: 


called. Wekapage,, four or five miles to the caft- 
ward of, Pawcutuk river, which was reckoned for 
their ſouth and weſt bounder, and the eaſternmoſt 
limits, of the. Pequots. This ſachem n held dominion 


* 


I bed 


over divers petty governours; ; as part of Long- 
Hand, Block-Ifland, Caweſitt, Niantick, and o- 
thers; and had tribute from ſome of the Nip = 
muck Indians, that lived remote from the 124 
The chief feat of this ſachem was about Narra- 
Sanſitt- bay and Cannonicut-iſland. The Narra- 
eanſitts were reckoned, in former times, able to 
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5 Novus Orbis, p p. 52. 


+ * Barbam non niſi primores alunt, cæteri radicitus evel- 


lunt,” Ibid. | 2 „„ 


= 
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arm for war more than five thouſand men as anci- 
ent Indians ſay. All do agree they were a great 


people, and oftentimes waged war with the Paw- 
| kunnawkutts and Maſſachuſetts, as well as with 
the Pequots. | The juriſdiction of Rhode-Ifland 
and Providence Plantations, and part of Con- 
necticut people, poſſeſs their country. Theſe In- 
dians are now but few comparatively: all that peo- 
J pi cannot make above one thouſand able men. | 


Of the Pampticoughs I know but little. They 
are mentioned by Lawſon, from whom I take the 
words in their language. Early in the preſent 
century, this nation (or leaſt a part of them), the 
Tuſcaroras, and the Woccons, did not live above 

ten leagues diſtant from each other, in North- 
Carolina. Lawſon ſays, they had but one town, 


and only fifteen fighting men. T 1 conjecture that 


Pampticough- Sound i in North-Carolina received 
its name from theſe Indians. Some of the old wri- 
ters on the ſubject of America ſpeak of a river 
Pemtegouet in the northern part of our continent. 
De Laet thinks this is the celebrated Norumbe- 
gua, or Agguncia, now known by the name of 


% Hiſtorical ColleQions of the Tadians in New-England, 5 
dated 1674. have not ſeen the original work. It is printed 
by the Maſſachuſetts Hiſtorical Society, in their Collections, 
vol. 1. 1792. 
+ A New Voyage to Carolina; z containing the exact deſcrip- 

tion and natural hiſtory of that country, Kc. &c. p. 231. 
London: 1709. 4to. f Ibid, p. 234. 
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penobſcot. He informs us that the Indians who 
dwelt about this river, when Champlain explored 


it, were of the nation of the Eſtechemines, and a 


wandering race.“ From a ſpecimen of the lan- 
guage of the Eſtechemints, preſerved by De Laet, 


I think it is evident, that they ſpake a dialect alli- 


ed to that of the Delawares. The Pampticoughs 
of Lawſon did the ſame, 


1 he Sankikani inhabited the en wats of 
the Hudſon's River, or as it was formerly called, 

the Great North-River, and Manhattes. De La- 
et, from whom I take the words in the language 


of theſe Indians, ſpeaks of them as the ion 


mi hoſtes”” of the Manhattæ, or Manathanes, a 
fierce tribe, who inhabited the eaſtern banks of the 
fame river. 1 


The Senecas, Mohawks, Onondagos, Cayugas, 


and Oneidas, conſtitute the confederacy which has 


Novus Orbis, p. 8. + Ibid, p. 54. The following | 
are the numerals of the Eftechemines, according to this au- 
thor. 1. Bechkon, 2. Nich, 3. Nach, 4. Iau, 5. Prencht, 6. 
| Chachit, 7. Contachit, 8. Eroviguen, g. Pechcoquem. 10. Perock. 
De Laet does not ſeem to have found any reſemblance be- 


tween the language of the Eſtechemines and that of the Sou- 


riquoſii, in Acadia, Speaking of the former he ſays, ha- 
bitu corporis, moribus atque inſtitutis Souriquoſiis plane fimi- 
les, lingua diſcrepant, quod & numerorum nominibus, quz 
hie aſſcribere viſum, planum fiet. 1. Bechlon, &c. Neque 


dubium eſt in cæteris ad eundem modum diſcrepare,” 
t Novus Orbis, p. 72. 
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Jong 8 known by the name of the Five-Na- 
tions. This confederacy, or compact, is called 
by the Indians themſelves the STRONG-Hovss. 
We are not abſolutely certain when or where this 
confederacy was firſt eſtabliſhed. It appears to 
have been ahove two hundred years ago. Ac- 


cording to ſome accounts, it was on the north, 
according to others, on the ſouth, fide of Lake- 


Erie. From all the information I have received, 


I ſuppoſe it pretty certain that it was ſomewhere | 
in the ee of the great lakes of Canada. 


Three of the tribes in the confederacy are ales 


the elder, -and two the younger tribes. The for- 
mer are the Senecas, the Mohawks, and the Onon- 


dagos. The latter tribes are the Cayugas and 


Oneidas. The Mohawks call themſelves the old- — 
eſt branch of all. 


In the year 1608, the confederacy af the Five- 


Nations occupied the tract of country from the 
eaſt end of Lake-Erie to Lake- Champlain, and 


from the Kitratinney and. Highlands to Lake-On- 


tario and the river St. Laurence. A ſhort time | 
before this period, they had carried on a war with 


the Adirondacs, who lived beyond the lakes. In 


this war they were worſted, owing, no doubt, in a 


great meaſure, to the affiſtance afforded to the A- 
dirondacs by the French, who had provided them 


(Kix) 


with fire-arms, which the Five- Nations had never 


ſeen before. 


That policy which has long ſo ſtrikingly charac- 
teriſed the confederacy, at length induced them 
to make a peace with the Adirondacs and the 
French. But they were incapable of continuing 
in peace. Thirſting after glory, and'a more ex- 


tenſive range of country, they turned their arms 
againſt the Lenni-Lennape, or Delawares, the 
Mahicanni, or Mahiccans, and. other tribes, and 
in the end compelled them to acknowledge the 
Five-Nations as their ſuperiors. I have already 


alluded to this conqueſt in ſpeaking of the Dela- 


wares. TI remarked that they do not ſeem willing | 


to continue any longer under the yoke of the con- 


F federacy ; and it is not unlikely that the league 


which the Delawares have formed with the weſt. 


ern tribes may eventually terminate che exiſtence 


of che * 


| Although the Vive-Nations have taken to the 


cultivation of the ground, they are not increaſing. 


On the contrary they are evidently diminiſhing, i 


in numbers. 


Since the war of 1757, the Mohawks have ſe- 


parated. A part of the nation is ſettled on the 


Grand-River, near Niagara, and the reſt at the 
back of the bay of Quenty, or Kenty, about forty- 
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and Engliſh, in the early part of the preſent cen- 
tury. They are ſaid to have been received into 
the confederacy, © upon a ſuppoſition that they 
were originally of the ſame ſtock with the Five- 
Nations, becauſe there is ſome ſimilitude between 
their languages f.“ It is evident, from an inſpec- 
tion of my vocabularies, that there is an affinity 


of the other nations in the confederacy. 


| hawks. Long ſays, they are called the © Pray- 


wearing crucifixes, and going through the ſtreets | 
of Montreal with their beads, begging almsf; * 


Diſcovery to the year 173 2. By William Smith, A. M. p. 47. 
Philadelphia: : 1792. 8 Vo. 


of the Cochnewagoes is taken from this work. The inverted 


E 
eight miles above Cataraqui, which is the capital 


of the ſettlements of the Loyaliſts, on the River 
St. Lawrence“. 


The Tuſcaroras, or Tuſkeruro, form a ſixth 
tribes in the confederacy, which is now ſometimes 


called the Six-Nations. They were driven from 
the borders of North-Carolina by the Cheerake 


between the language of the Tuſcaroras and that 


The Cochnewagoes are a nden of the Mo- 


ing Indians, from the circumſtance of their chiefs 


Long, p. 36, | 
+ The Hiſtory of the Province of New York, from the fr 3 


t Voyages and Travels, &c. p. 6. The whole of my account 


commas ſhow where I have copied the author's words. 
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Their village, called Cahnuaga, or Cocknawa- 
ga, nine miles above Montreal, contains about two 
hundred houſes : the inhabitants amount to about 
eight hundred, and are continually increaſing. 
They are in a great degree civilized and in- 
duſtrious. Their hunting grounds are within the 
limits of the United-States, © at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the village, round Fort-George, Ti- 
conderago, and Crown-Point, where they kill bea- 
ver and deer, but not in ſuch great abundance at 
preſent as they did formerly, the country being 
better inhabited, and the wild animals, from the 
preſent ſtate of population, being obliged to ſeek 
a more diſtant and ſecure retreat.” Theſe Indians 
ſow corn, © and do not depend like other nations 
ſolely upon hunting for ſupport; but at the ſame 
time, they are not fond of laborious work, con- 
ceiving it only ſuited to thoſe who are leſs free, 
and retaining ſo much of their primeval valour 
and independence as to annex the idea of flavery 
to every: domeſtic employment.” 


The WN evidently 1 to the *. ; 
ſock with the Five-Nations. They reſide prin- 
cipally about Fort-St. Joſeph and Detroit. They 
were conquered by the confederates and compell- 
ed to ſue for peace, after they had many years 
wandered beyond the Lakes.” Lewis Evans thinks 
the Wyandots are the ſame people with the Foxes, 
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or Outagamis.“ I have already obſerved chat they 
entered into a league of aſſociation with the De- 
lawares in the year 1751. They are likewiſe called 
| J unündats, and if my memory ſerves me, Wanats. 


I refer the reader to Carver 8 Travels for infor- 
mation concerning the Naudoweſſies, the Sioux of 


the French. I may obſerve, however, that theſe In- 


dians are faid to have formerly inhabited the coun- 
try about Detroit. There is a large river in the 


vicinity of this place, emptying itſelf into Lake 
St. Clair, on the weſt ſide, which i is called by the 
Chippewas, and other Indians, Nadowei-Sipi, or 
the Nadoweſſie-River. The people of Detroit 
call this river Huron-River. I conjecture that 
the Naudoweſſies are a branch of the Wyandots. | 
T he Chippewas call the latter Nottaweſſie. 


T he Hochelagenſes are n by De Laet. 


According to this writer, they inhabited the river 
Hochelaga, which is no other than the great river 
St. Laurence. I have not an opportunity of con- 
ſulting the original works from which De Laet 
has compiled his account of the Hochelagenſes. 


It is evident, however, that they were of the ſtock 
of the Five-Nations. 


. „Geographical, Hilforiial, Political, Philoſophical, and 


Mechanical Eſſays. The Firſt,” &C. * 1 3. Philadelphia: 
s 1755. 4to. 


+ Novus Orbis, p. 48. Charlevoix calls this river  Hoſhe- 


(ib 
Lam next to ſpeak of the 1 ee Their 
national name, ſays Adair, is derived from Chee- ra, 
ce fire, which is their reputed lower heaven, and 
hence they call their magi, Oheerd-tabge, men poſ- 
ſeſſed of the divine fire. The country, ſays the 
ſame writer, lies in about 34 degrees north latitude, 
at the diſtance of 340 computed milęs to the north 
welt of Charleſtown, 140 miles. weſt- ſouth-weſt 
from the Katahba nation, and almoſt 200 miles to. 
the north of the Muſkohge or Creek country, +” 


The Cheerake were once a very powerful nation 
of Indians. About ſixty years ago, they had ſix- 
ty- four towns and villages, which were very po- 
pulous. At that time, they are ſuppoſed to have 
amounted to upwards of ſix thouſand fighting 
men. R In the year 1769, an intelligent gentleman 

(whoſe name I do not think it prudent to mention, 
as he is ſtill hving, and has occaſional intercourſe 
with the Indians) made an eſtimate of the number 
of hunters in the Cheerake nation, and found them 

to be twenty-two hundred. In the year 1793, 

the ſame gentleman, then in Philadelphia, ſuppo- 
ſed there were not more than fifteen hundred hun- 
ters. This diminution is not fo great as might 


have been ſuppoſed. 


* 3 226 3 Ibid. t Ibid. D> 227. 
Among our ſavages, the term warrior is a very ambigu- 
_ ous phraſe, for every perſon 1 15 a warrior who has taken a 
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high. Moreover, great numbers of the hunters are young fel 


\ 


( 


The Cheerake are divided into the Upper, or 
Overhill, Cheerake, and the Lower-Cheerake. The 


former call themſelves Cheelake. They do not 


pronounce the letter R at all. The latter call them- 


ſelves Cheerake, or Cherokees, and do not (and I 


am told cannot) pronounce the letter L. There is 


about as much difference between the dialects of 
theſe two branches of the Cheerake as there is be- 
tween the dialects of the Chikkaſah and Choktah. 


The Cheerake tell us, that when they firſt arri- 


ved in the country which they inhabit, they found 


it poſſeſſed by certain © moon-eyed-people,” who 


could not ſee in the day- time. Theſe wretches 
they expelled. This curious fact was communi- 
cated to me by Colonel Leonard Marbury, a very 
intelligent gentleman, who has put me in poſſeſſi- ; 
on of much important information concerning the 
ſouthern Indians. Poſiibly, the moon-eyed-people 


ſcalp. The term hunter is leſs ambiguous. It includes all 


thoſe who are ſtrictly ſpeaking hunters, or capable of _— 


ing themſelves by the labours or pleaſures of the chaſe : it 
does not include the old men, who have ceaſed to be <= 


I need not ſay, it excludes women and children. By a mo- 


derate computation, it may be ſuppoſed, that there are three 
women, children, and old men to every hunter. The ſavages 


loſe great numbers of their children by worms, and other diſ- 
eaſes, which partly explains the reaſon why the number of 
hunters compared to that of the women, &c. is eſtimated ſo 


lows, who are unmarried. 


( * 


driven away by the Cheerake, were the anceſtors 
of the Albinos who inhabited the Iſthmus of Dari- 
en, and of whom Lionel Wafer has given us an 
account. Be this as it may, it is certain, that the 
Albino- variety of mankind i Is often continued for 
a very long time. 


The late Mr. M. Ciluray informed me, that the 


Cheerake are of more ancient eſtabliſhment in the 


country eaſt of the Miſſiſippi than the Muſkohge. 


Accordingly, the former call the latter their 


younger brothers. 


T he Cheerake are of a lighter colour than the 
greater number of the North · American Indians 


that are known to me. 


þ ſhall afterwards endeavour to ſhow, that the 
language of the Cheerake is not radically different | 


” from that of the Six- Nations. 


The Muſkohge, Muſcokees, or Crocka, as they 
are moſt commonly called, are a conſiderable 


confederacy. In the time of Adair, their country 


extended one hundred and eighty computed miles, 
from north to ſouth. It was ſituated nearly in the 


centre between the Cheerake, Georgia, Eaſt and 


; Weſt Florida, and the Choktah and Chikkaſah 
This confederacy is made up of many 


nations.“ 


* Adair, p. 257. 
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_ tribes, or remnants of conquered nations. They 


have, or had a few years ago, above ſixty towns, 
in more than thirty of which the Muſkohge lan- 
guage is ſpoken. T 


The Muſkohge receive their name of Creeks 


becauſe the country which they inhabit abounds 


in creeks, ſmall bays, rivulets, and ſwamps. T 


The Creeks are divided into Upper and Lower 


Creeks. The former inhabit the upper part of 
the territory, which 1s very hilly. The latter in- 
habit the lower country, which is level. The 


Lower Creeks are beſt known by the name of Se- 
minoles. The Muſkohge, properly ſo called, de- 


nominate the Seminoles- their couſins: and the 
latter call the former their uncles; thus admitting 
that they are their ſuperiors, and anceſtors. I have 
ſeen, and read with attention, a manuſcript writ- 
ten by an American officer, in which it is aſſerted, 


that the Seminoles are the anceſtors, or original 
ſtock of the Creek-Nation.” This account is 


very different from others which J have received, 
and on which I Place n more dependance. 


About the year 1775, uh Muſkohge confede- 


deracy was thought to conſiſt of about three thou- : 
ſand and five hundred men fit to bear arms“. In 


+ On the authority of my friend Mr. Wm. Bartram, 
M. S. penes me. f Adair, p. 2579. #* Adair, p. 259. 
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the year 1791, the gentleman alluded to when I 
treated of the Cheerake, made an eſtimare of the 
numbers of the 'Upper-Creeks. At this time, 
there were three thouſand and five hundred hun- 
ters. When the Seminoles were included, the 
number amounted to five thouſand hunters. From 
the year 1768, to the time juſt mentioned, the 
Creeks had encreaſed about one hundred. 


The Mufkohge appear to have eroſſed the 
Miſſiſippi about the time the Spaniards under the 
command of Fernando de Soto firſt landed in 


Florida. Their tradition informs us, that when 


they were moving downwards, they received in- 


telligence concerning certain men, of a different 
colour from themſelyes, who had hair all over 
their bodies, and carried thunder and lightning in 
their hands. T his fact was communicated to me . 


by Mr. MGilwray. 


The Chikkaſah, Chicachas, or e in- 
habit the weſtern parts of Georgia, to the north- 
ward of the Choktah. Their country is one of 


fineſt in North- America. | 


Theſe Indians inform us, that when they firſt 
came from the weſt, they had ten thouſand men 
fit for war; © and this account, ſays Adair, ſeems 


very probable; as they, and the Choktah, and al- 


ſo the Chokchooma, who, in proceſs of time 
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were forced by war to ſettle between the two for- 
mer nations, came together from the weſt as one 
family“. They are now much reduced in num 
ber. In the year 1793, the number of their hun- 
ters did not exceed five or ſix hundred. 


From the accounts which I have collected from 

the Chikkaſah, I conclude that they croſſed the 

Miſſſiſippi, nearly oppoſite the Chikkaſah- Bluff. 

They aſſure me, that they are only a. ſmall part 

3 of the original nation, and that the greater part of 
their anceſtors ſtill dwell beyond the Miſſiſippi, 

| TT towards the borders of the Pacific-Ocean. I have 
f not learned the preciſe period at which the Chik- 
4 Kkaſah croſſed the Miſſiſippi. It is certain, how- 
ever, that it was ſome time after the arrival of 
. the Spaniards in Mexico. This inference is ſafe- 
15 1 5 ly deduced from a well- eſtabliſhed fact, viz. that 
+ they andthe Choktah brought with them from the 
ET - country weſt of the Great-River, thoſe beautiful 
| | horſes which are called the Chikkaſah and Chok- 
So tah breeds. The Seminole- horſes, or thoſe fine 
5 creatures which are bred among the Lower-Crceks, 
are of the Andaluſian ſtock, and were introduced 


by the Spaniards of St. Auguſtine. 
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* he Chikkaſah are very particularly mention- 
| ed by the hiſtorians of the expedition of Fernan- 
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do de Soto into Florida. The Portugueſe au- 


thor of Elvas calls their town Chicaſa*®. Garcil- 
laſſo de la Vega calls it ChicagaF. From the ac- 
counts of theſe two authors, the firſt of whom ap- 


pears to have been a faithful recorder of facts, it 
ſeems pretty certain, that a part of the Chikkaſah 

nation was ſettled to the eaſt of the Miſſiſippi, 
as early as the year 1 541. | 


Bernard Romans informs us, that the Chikkaſah = 
are the only ſavages he has heard of, who make | 
their females obſerve a ſeparation at the time of 

their Menſes (ſome ancient almoſt extirpated tribes | 
to the northward only excepted, and theſe uſed to | 
avoid their own dwelling houſes); the women then 
| retire into a ſmall hut ſet apart for that purpoſe, 
of which there are from two to ſix round each ha- 
bitation, and by them called moon-houſes. Our 
author's information could not have been exten- 
five. I believe it is certain that f beſides the Chik- 
kaſah] the Choktah, the Cheerake and the Creeks 
obſerve a ſimilar ſeparation. Among all theſe 
tribes [not to mention many others], the men at 


A Relation of the Invaſion and Conqueſt of Florida by 
the Spaniards, under the command of F ernando de Soto. p- 98, 1 1 i 
Kc. Engliſh Tranſlation. London: 1686. 8v0. 5 | ff 

+ Hiſtoire de la Conquete De la F aged Kc. vol. i, p · | 
364, &c. A Leide: 1731. : [20 

"TA Conciſe Natural Hiſtory of Eaſt and Wel. Florida, p. 64. 15 
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Their country was bounded on the north and nortk- 


E+4 
theſe times refuſe to have any connection with the 


women. They will not even eat out of the ſame 
ſpoons the latter have made uſe of. 


The Choktah, or Chatkas, inhabit the country 


eaſt of the Miſſiſippi, to the ſouthward of the Chik- 


kaſah and Cheerake, and weſt of the Muſkohge. 


Their country is pretty much in the form of an 


oblong ä 


T have already ſaid, on the anthocity of Adair, 


that the Chikkaſah, the Choktah and the Chok- 
chooma © came together from the weſt as one fa- 
mily.” That they croſſed the Miſſiſippi at the | 
ſame time I think very doubtful. I believe that 
the Choktah came in much later, It is certain, 
however, that the Choktah came into Florida later 
than the Creeks. The latter call | the Choktah f 
their younger brothers. 


In the year 1793, there were aol to be at 


| leaſt fix thouſand hunters of the Choktah nation. 


The Choktah are well known by the name of 
the Flat-Heads, becauſe they formerly compreſſed | 


the heads of their children with a bag of land. 1 
believe, chis practice is now laid aſide. 


The Kab were once a de nation. 


( Ii 2 


eaſt by North-Carolina ; on the eaſt and ſouth by 
South-Carolina ; and about ſouth-weſt by the na- 
tion of the Cheerake. About twenty-five years 
ago, their chief ſettlement was about one hundred 


= hundred miles diſtant from Charleſton. 

lina, the Katahba could muſter fifteen hundred 
bove twenty different dialects. 

J am informed,“ that the Katahba have an an- 


niverſary meeting, intended to commemorate 


ing to deſtruction muſt be contented to wrap them- 


ſcatters them abroad; who preſerves and increaſ- 


are we worthy of thy preſerving care when we 


the United-States. 


and forty miles from the Cheerake, and about two 


In the infancy of the ſettlement of South-Caro- | 


fighting men. About the year 1743, this nation 
conſiſted of almoſt four hundred warriors, of a- 


their former greatneſs. This muſt, indeed, be a 
5 melancholy taſk, But nations who are faſt paſſ- 


ſelves up, for a time at leaſt, in reflections of a ſe- 
rious kind. It is on ſuch occaſions that they ſhould 
learn to know and acknowledge the exiſtence and 
the power of a creator, who formed all nations, and 
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es them; who diminiſhes or crumbles them to 
nought. Thy power, O God!] has no limits; and 


* By my friend Alexander Martin, Eſq. formerly Governor 
of North-Carolina, and at preſent a member of the Senate of 


6 
ceaſe to be virtuous, and refuſe to cultivate the arts 
of ſocial life ? 


The Katahba are among the number of thoſe 
American tribes who gave an artificial ſhape, by 
means of a ſtrong compreſſion, to the heads of 
their children. This practice among the Katahba 
has, I believe, fallen into diſuſe. The conſe- 
quence is that we ſee no flat or compreſſed heads 
among the younger part of the nation; a circum- 
ſtance which does not ſupport Profeſſor Blumen- 
| bach's notion of the perpetuation of forms im- 
preſſed by ſuch practices“. I ſhall examine this 
ſubject in a ſeparate memoir. 


? Of the Woccons, 1 know nothing but what 1 

collect from Lawſon f. They inhabited the coun- 
try of North-Carolina, in the beginning of the 

preſent century. At this time, according to the 
author juſt mentioned, theſe Indians and the Tuſ- 
caroras were © not two leagues aſunder, &c. . 
The Woccons had two towns, viz. Vupwaure mau 
and T ooptatmeer, and one hundred and twenty 
fighting men]. We hear nothing of them at pre- 
ſent. T1 imagine they are entirely extinct. 


= Inftitutiones Phyſiologicz. Seck. xlv. . Gottin- 
gæ: 1787. 1 
+ A New Voyage to Carolina, &c. This author ſometimes 
| calls them Waccons; and in his map we have Wacon. 


4 Page 231. l Page 234. 


6 
The Natchez deſerve more of our attention 
than moſt of the nations whom I have mentioned. 
But the limits neceſſarily allotted to this work will 
not admit of my ſpeaking of them as I could wiſh. 
I muſt, therefore, content myſelf with referring 
the reader, who 1s defirous of obtaining informa- 


tion concerning them, to Charlevoix“, Du Pratzf, 
and other writers. 


A number of families of the Natchez are ſet- 


tled among the Creeks. They now ſpeak the 
language of the Creeks}. Some families are ſet- 
tled among the Chikkaſah, and W the Chik- : 
kaſkh-language. | 


The Mexicans: are fo well known to us, that I 
do not think it neceſſary to ſay any thing con- 

5 cerning them! in this place. The courſe of their 
migration to the country in which they founded 
their empire, will afterwards be taken notice of. 
I ſhall alſo endeavour to ſhow, that they are of 

very ancient eſtabliſhment on this continent. 


The Poconcht, as I call them, hab the 
country about Guatimala and Honduras. I have 


* vol. II. p. 189, &c. EE : = © 9 
I The Hiſtory of Louiſiana, &c. p. 291, cc. Englit 89 
Tranſlation. London: 1774. 8 vo. 

f do at leaſt I was informed by Mr. M. Gilwray, i in 1790. 
But, in 1794, an Indian interpreter aſſured me, that theſe 
Natchez ſtill retain their proper language. 


> >; 


not learned what was their proper name. Gage, 
from whom I take the Poconchi words in my vo- 
cabularies, calls the language Poconchi, or Poco- 
man. I know nothing of this language but what 
J learn from the author juſt mentioned“. 


T he Darien-Indians inhabited the Ithmus of 
Darien. 


The Jaioi, the Arwaccæ, and the Shebaioi in- 
habited the country of Guaiana, in South-Ameri- 
ca, De Laet, who is my authority for the words 
in the languages of theſe Indians, ſpeaks of the 
Jaioi as inhabiting a great extent of country, and 
of their language being extremely common. 
They — their noſtrils and their lower 22 


| Brafikans. Indians of Braſil. 


Peruvians. Indians of Peru. Of theſe 1 can 
ſay nothing new. I have ventured to conjecture | 
that they a are the deſcendants of the ToltecasF. 


* A New Survey of the Weſt-Indies. Being a Journal of 
three thouſand and three hundred miles within the main land 


of America. By Thomas Gage, the only Proteſtant that was 

ever known to have travel'd thoſe parts. London: 1669. 8vo. 
+ © Yaiorum gens uti latiflime patet, ita & idioma ipſorum 
maxime commune eſt in illis partibus.“ Novus Orbis, p. 642. 
2 Papers relative to certain American Antiquities. By 

Winthrop Sargent, Eſq. and by Benjamin Smith Barton, b. 8. 
Philadelphia: 1796. 4to. 


* 


The Chileſe are the Indians of Chili, in South- 


America. Marcgrav ſo particularly mentions 
their practice of pulling out their beards, &c. that 
I cannot refrain from quoting, at length, the words 
of the author. © Capite ut plurimum ſunt gran- 
diuſculo & facie lata, imberbes, quia illam evel- 


lunt duabus mytulorum conchis, ar&e connexis, 
& una parte firmiter ligatis, quas ſecum & qui- 


dem ad collum appenſas geſtant : et enim non tan- 


tum © mento & genis, ſed & pudendis partibus 


omnes pilos evellunt, tam mares quam feminæ, & 


primum cineribus calidis illos fricant, ut ita faci- 


hus radicitus evellant“. If this paſſage had been 
carefully conſulted by Dr. Robertſon, and many 


other writers, we ſhould not, perhaps, have been 
ſo frequently told, that the Americans are by na- 


ture deſtitute of beards: a ſcandalous aſſertion, 


which ſhows the love of theory, and the deficiency 
of reſearch, 


The Caraibes, or Caribbees, are well known by 
: theſe names. They are the natives of the Antilles. 


They are of opinion that they originally came 
from ſome part of the country of Guaiana : an opi- 


nion which ſeems to be well founded. For there 
is a very ſtriking affinity between their language 


„ Georgii Marcgravii de Liabſtad, Tractatus Topograph- 


icus & Meteorologicus Brafiliz, cum Eelipſi ſolari ; quibus 


additi ſunt illius & aliorum Commentarii De Braſilienſium & 


Chileafium Indole & Lingua. p. 27. Amftelzdami, 1658. Folio. 
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and that of the Jaioi, one of the nations of Guaia- 
na. In a map publiſhed by Kircher, in his Mun- 


dus Subterraneus, the country of Guaiana is called 


Caribana. Rochefort derives the Caraibes from 
F londat. 


HAVING thus finiſhed my account [if it de- 
ſerves that name] of the principal American tribes 
and nations whoſe languages are compared with 


| thoſe of the Aſiatics, & c. I now proceed, agree- 
ably to the order which I have propoſed to my- 


ſelf, to make ſome remarks concerning the Ame- 


Tican languages. Here, however, I ſhall not take 
up much time. The full diſcuſſion of the ſubject 
1s reſerved for my Philo — and H. rn In- 

aug. 


I think, it is evident from an inſpection of my 
yocabularies, that the languages of all the Ameri- 


can nations in my larger liſts, beginning with the 


Delawares, and ending with the Acadians, Penob- 


ſcots, Sankikani, and Pampticoughs, may, with 
confidence, be referred to one great ſtock, which 
I call the language of the Lenni-Lennàpe, or De- 
lawares. "oY this lapguage which has ſuch a vaſt 


® Hiſtoire Morale des Iles Antilles te L'Amerique. Tome 


kecond. p- 158, &c. —— 1667. 
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ſpread i in America, It had no other limits but the 


Atlantic-Ocean on the eaſt. We trace it with | 


confidence to the Miſſiſippi on the weſt : on the 


north we find it far beyond the lakes of Canada; 
on the ſouth in North-Carolina, as among the 
Pampticoughs ; and in the very extremity of the 


American-Union, or Georgia, among the Sawwan- 


noo. Future reſearches will doubtleſs diſcover it 


in the vaſt. countries [unknown to philoſophers ; 
traverſed but by traders and by Jeſuits] which 
are comprehended between the Miſifppi and the 
Pacific-Ocean. 


By the afliftance of a light, glimmering and 
perhaps ſomewhat illuſive, a light which time 


ſhall reader ſtronger, and more ſure, I trace the 
language of the Delawares in South-America. 
I ſhall not be ſurpriſed to find it among the miſe- 
rable and hardly human Peſſerais, in Tierra del 
Fuego. 


The 3 of the Des is ſpoken by 


; many other nations beſides thoſe whoſe names oc- 


cur in my vocabularies. A barren liſt of theſe 


nations could afford but little inſtruction to the 


philoſophical reader : : and ſuch a lift is all I could 


attempt to give in this limited view of a ſubje& ſo 


extenſive, I ſhall content myſelf, therefore, with 


obſerving, that it is the dialeQs of the Delaware 


1 | 
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3 une which are ſo generally to be met with in 
the relations of the early viſitors of the countries 

of North-America, to the northward of the Chee- 

rake, and other tribes, who are commonly called 
the Southern-Indians. 


A very reſpectable American author has ima- 
gined, that the Indian tribes to the northward of 
the river Saco ſpake a language very different 
from that of the tribes to the ſouthward of the 
ſame river. He informs us, that there was not 
one word” of the language of the tribes of Pe- 
nobſcot and St. John's, who dwell to the north- 


ward of the Saco, in the Indian Bible of Mr. El- 


liot“. If this aſſertion were well-founded, it 
vVvould be a very intereſting fact; and would, in- 

| deed, go far to prove, © that the river Saco was 
an important dividing line between the Savage 

nations of the eaſt and weſt parts of New-En- 

gland. But it is certain, that there is no radi- 
cal difference between the language of the tribes 
of Penobſcot and St. John's, and that which is 
e preſerved in the Indian Bible Juſt mentioned. 


It! is well known that Mr. Elliot tranſlated a 
Bible into the language of the Natics, a conſider- 
able Indian tribe in New-England. It is certain, 
that the Natics ſpake a dialect of the language of 


® Sze judge Sullivan's Hiſtory of the Diſtrict of Maine. 
p · 265. + Ibid, p · 266. 


( It) 
the Delawares ; and it is evident, from my voca- 
bularies, that the tribes of Penobſcot and St. 
John's, ſpeak a dialect of the ſame general ſtock, 
Conſequently, the Saco ought not to be conſider- 
ed as an important line of diviſion between tribes 
ſpeaking languages eſſentially different. In other 


reſpects, it may have been a line of much conſe- 
quenceF. 


The vaſt ſpread of the language of the Dela- 
wares in North-Americais alſo evinced by the In- 
dian names of many of the waters, the mountains, 
and the vallies of the country. It is a fact, that 
from the Atlantic to the Miſſiſippi, a large propor- 
tion of the rivers and creeks, in particular, are ſtill 
beſt known by the names [or rather corruptions 
of the names] impoſed upon them by the Dela- 
wares, and their brethren, I ſhall fully illuſtrate 
this aſſertion in a map which is intended to be pre. 
fixed to my large work relative to this country. 
This 1s not the place to do it at length. I may 
obſerve, however, that Maſſachuſetts, Connecti- 
cut, Monongahella, Allegheney, Muſkingum, Sa- 
vanna, and Miſſiſippi itſelf, are all Delaware 
words“. I believe, the ſame may be faid of the 


55 When the eaſtern Savages, ſays Judge Sullivan, als | 
an hoſtile expedition weſtward, they were not ſeen to come 
further northward than to Saco-River,““ &c. The Hiſtory, Kc. 
p. 264. 8 

I uſe the word Delaware in this and many other places not = 
merely with a reference to the Lenni-Lennàpe, or Delawares, 
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Miſſouri, Ohio and Suſquehanna are not t Dela- 
ware words, 


All the more ſavage nations of North- America 
were wanderers. Few of them are now found in 
the ſame parts of the continent in which they 

were originally diſcovered. We have ſeen the 
Sawwannoo on the banks of the river Savanna, in 
Georgia, and in the neighbourhood of the Miſſi- 
ſippi. At a later period, they inhabited the coun- 
ty of Lancaſter, where they are no longer ſeen, 

They are now ſcattered in very different parts of 

the countries north and ſouth of the Ohio. The 

Delawares have long ſince relinquiſhed the beau- 
tiful river which bore their name“. The Ma- 

hicanni and the Minſi have alſo ſhifted their ſeats. 

In ſhort, it is a very rare circumſtance for any 

tribe to continue in the ſame diſtrict for half a 

dozen years. 


This obſervation certainly applies to all our In- 
dians: but I believe it more intimately applies to 
the tribes of the Delaware ſtock, than to thoſe of 

the Huron, Cheerake, and other races. If this 

ſuſpicion be well founded, we are furniſhed with 
one of the reaſons why the language of the Dela- 


properly ſo called, but alſo to the Clans: Saw wannoo, 
and the other nations ſpeaking dialects of their languages. 


* 'Theſe Indians called the Delaware Lennapewi-Hittuk, 
which ſignifies Indian-River, 
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wares has ſuch an immenſe ſpread through the 
continent. Wanderers, from caprice or neceſſity; 


conquerors, in purſuit of empire and of glory, 
neceſſarily ſpread their language far. 


The Delaware language 1s faid to be deſtitute 
of the letters F and R*. This with reſpect to the 
language of the Delaware-Indians, properly ſo 
called, is moſt probably the caſe. But it is an 
obſervation which by no means applies to all the 
dialects of the Delaware language. The letter R 
occurs in the language of the Chippewas f, the 
Indians of Penobſcot and St. John's, the Sanki- 

Ekanil, and ſeveral other tribes, who are, undoubt- 
edly, of the Delaware ſtock. Moreover, this let- 
ter frequently occurs in the language of the Indi- 
ans of Pennſylvania, towards the end of the laſt 
century; and there can be very little doubt, that 
the author of the vocabulary which is my autho- 


'* Zeiſberger, p. 2. + The following words, from 
Long, will ſhow thac the R is not wanting in the Chippewa 
language, viz. Marnay, many; Mergummegat, news, or in- 
telligence; Warbegim, the globe, or earth; Pemartus, health ; 
a Warbiſocar, white; Otarpeet, under; n not to mention many 
others. 


=: Theſe Indians call the hair Peerſeo ; brother Neecheer, and : 
daughter IWeedozer. 


In the language of theſe U pen 1s ; head ; Mytrach, 


hair; Rinſean, the fingers; Promine, the thigh ; Soukeree, rain, 
and Aram, a dog. De — p. 75, 76. 


E 
rity for this aſſertion, is ſpeaking of the Delawares 
themſelves$. 


I do not know that the letter F is to be found 
in the languages of the Delaware ſtock. Lahon- 
tan ſays the Eſſanapes and the Gnacſitares, who 


live upon a river, called the Long-River, to the 


weſt of the Miſſiſippi, have itC. I am ignorant 
what language theſe tribes ſpake. © As for the 
two conſonants L and F, I never knew them, 


fays Lawſon, in any Indian ſpeech I have met 


withal“. The L appears to be very common in 
many of our Indian languages; and I find the F 


in the language of the Muſkohge f, Chikkaſahf, 7 
and other tribes. 


I muſt confeſs, to cloſe this part of my ſubject, 


that the exiſtence or the abſence of the letter R, or 
any other letter, i in a language, appears to me to 


$ I ſhall here copy from this vocabulary ſome words in 


which the letter R occurs. Rhenus, man; Hiriſus, an old man; 
Nitervus, wife; Aranch, ſtars; Sickra, rain; Mijrack, hair; 
Hijrano, the tongue; not to mention many others. See Voca- 


Bularium Barbaro-Virgineorum, printed in 1696. In the lan- 


guage of the Delawares, according to Zieſberger, Lenno is a 


man, and Milach, hair. In the ſame language, & according to 


Heckewelder, Alank is a ſtar, 


New Voyages, &c. vol. ii, p. 33. Page 231. 

+ They call God Efekeeſah, and a dog Efa. 

t Theſe Indians call our wild-turkey [ Meleagris Gallo- 
pavo of Linnzus] Fukkit, and the forehead Etefun. 


(iii) 


be a matter of leſs conſequence than is generally 
ſuppoſed. I have already obſerved, that the Up- 
per or Overhill Cheerake make uſe of the letter L, 
and not of the R, whilſt the Lower-Cheerake 
make uſe of the R, and net of the L. Thus the 
former call themſelves Cheelake, the latter Chee- 
. rake. The former call fire Cheela, the latter Chee- 
ra. Above one hundred and fifty years ago, Ro- 
ger Williams obſerved the great variety of the 
dialects and proper ſpeech of the Indians of New- 
England, © within thirty or forty miles of each 
other,” and exemplified it in the word Anum, a 
dog. © Anum, the Cowweſet dialect; Ayim, the 
Narroganſet; Arum, the Quunnipieuck ; Alum, 
the Neepmuck. So that, ſays our author, although 
ſome pronounce not L nor R, yet it is the moſt 
proper dialect of other places, contrary to many 
5 reports f. 


The language of the Five-Nations next claims 
our attention. It has long been known that all 


In like manner, I have remarked, that ſome of the 
Oneidas uſe the L, where others, in the ſame village, uſe the 
R. Alehaul (or Alaball) and Erhar are the words for dog in 
the language of this tribe. 


+4 A Key into the Language of America: &c. London: 
1643. I have not been able to procure the original work. 
My information concerning it is derived from the Collections 
of the Maſſachuſetts Hiſtorical Society, for the year 1794, 
vol. iii. 


language of the confederates. 


Cy 3 


the tribes in this confederacy ſpeak dialects of the 
ſame language. The affinities of theſe dialeRs 


will be evident from an examination of my voca- 


bularies. The late Sir William Johnſon remarked, 
that there is © ſome difference of diale& among 
the Six-Nations themſelves; but this is little 


more than what is found 1 in all the European 
ſtates®, hs 


The dialects of the Mike Oncidas, and 


Onondagos differ but little from each other. 


Thoſe of the Cayugas and Senecas are more re- 


mote, and make, I think, a nearer approach, than 


the three others, to the languages of ſome of the 
Southern tribes f. | 


* he letters M and P do not occur in the lan- 


5 guage of the confederates, © nor can they pro- 
nounce them, ſays Sir William Johnſon, | but - 
i with the utmoſt difficulty}. 3 


The Tuſcaroras, who have formed a part of 


the confederacy ever ſince 1712, ſpeak a lan- 


guage radically the ſame as that of the other tribes. 
There i is, however, much leſs affinity between the 


dialect of the Tuſcaroras, and thoſe of the other 
tribes in the confederacy, than there is between 
the dialects of thoſe other tribes themſelves. 


iS Tranſactions of the Royal Society. Vol. 63. 
+. See Appendix, for farther information concerning the 


t Tranſactions of the Royal Society. 


„ 
1 have already ſaid, that the Cochnewagoes were 


formerly a part of the Mohawks. Their lan- 
guage, of courſe, is that of the confederacy. 


J have collected but very few words in the lan- 
guage of the Wyandots. They are ſufficient to 
| ſhow that their language is a dialect of that of the 
Six-Nations. The ſame remark applies to the 


languages of the Naudowieſſies, and the Hoche- 
lagenſes. 


Of the Erigas I know but little. We are told, 
that they were of the ſame original ſtock with the 
confederates, and that their language partook of 

that of the Tuſcaroras*. I have not been able to 
procure _ words in the dialect of this tribe. 


I believe it is univerſally admitted, that the lan- 
luage of the Six-Nations and that of the Dela- 
Wares and their brethren are radically different. 


K 


Lewis Evans's Geographical, Hiſtorical, Political, Philo- 
ſophical and Mechanical Eſſays. The Firſt, &c. p. 13. This 


author informs us, that the Erigas c were ſeated on Ohio 


and its Branches, from Beaver-Creek to the Mouth of the 
 Quizaghtena-River. The far greater part have been extir- 
pated, ſome incorporated into the Senecas, and the reſt have 
| retired beyond the woodleſs Plains over the Miſſiſippi, and 
left the Confederates entire Maſters of all the Country. From 
the Ruins of the Eriga Towns and Fortreſſes we ſuppoſe they 


were the moſt numerous of any in theſe Parts of America,” 
Ibid. 
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This, at leaſt, is the opinion of every writer I have 
conſulted, and of every perſon I have converſed 
with, on the ſubject. Still, however, it apears to 
me, taat we have grounds for aſſerting, that theſe 


languages are not radically different, though it 
muſt be confeſſed, that, in America, the reſem- 


blance between them is extremely ſmall. It is, 
indeed, ſo ſmall, that were we not able to extend 
our inquiries on this ſubject beyond the limits of 
America, we ſhould continue the common aſſer- 
tion, that it is not poſſible to diſcover any reſem- 
blance between the language of the confederacy 
and that of the Lenni-Lennape, I recolle& but 
two inſtances of reſemblance between them, 
Theſe deſerve to be mentioned, Dn 


The Onondagos, one of the Six- Nations, call 4 
far Otſch ſebtenochqua. The Narraganſets call the 
ſame Aneckguus : the Mahicanni, Anockſuk, and 
the Kikkapoos, Unaegqra. In theſe inſtances, there 
is an evident reſemblance between the two laſt 
| ſyllables (viz. nochqua) of the Onondago word, 
and the names of the Narraganſets, Mahicanni, 
and Kikkapoos. Theſe three laſt, it is certain, 
ſpeak dialects of the Delaware language. 


Ihave already obſerved, that che Pampticoughs 
ſpake a dialect of the Delaware language. Now 
it is to be obſerved, that they call the numeral 
fix, J/bo-yeoc, and the Tuſcaroras, who ſpeak the 
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language of the confederacy, call the fame num- 
ber Houeyoc, 


If the reader will examine, with attention, the vo- 
cabularies in this memoir he will diſcover, in more 
Inſtances than one, the common origin of the lan- 
guages of the Six-Nations and thoſe of the Lenni- 
Lennipe in Aſia. Thus, there are undoubtedly ma- 
ny Delaware words in the language of the Leſghis, 
who inhabit the mountains of Caucaſus, and in 
that of the Toungooſi, whoſe ſpread in Aſia is 
ſo extenſive. In the language of theſe ſame Aſia- 
tic nations, he will diſcover unequivocal traces of 
the dialects of the confederates in America. If 
theſe poſitions be well founded, we are no longer 
authorized to aſſert, that the language of the Six- 
Nations and that of the Delawares are radically 
different, 


None of the writers that I have conſulted have 
diſcovered any affinity between the language of 
the Cheerake and that of the Six-Nations. Char- 
levoix candidly confeſſes that he could not diſco- 
ver ©to what language the Cherokees belong“. ” 


Ibelieve it has been univerſally ſuppoſed, that their 
language 1 is radically different from that of the con- 


federacy. But this, I am perſuaded, is not the caſe, 


The Mohawks call fire, Ocheeleh. The Chee- 
rake call the ſame Cheera, Cheela, and Cheelah, 


Vol i. p. 155. 
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The Onondagos call a dog, Jebierba: the Chee- 
rake, Keera, and Keethlah : the Tuſcaroras Cheeth. 
Other jnſtances might be mentioned. 


The Senecas preſerve a tradition, that they 
migrated from the vicinity of the Muſkohge- 
country. This circumſtance favours my opinion, 
that the Six-Nations and the Cheerake are the 
ſame people. 


It appears, from different parts of Adair's Hi tory 
of the American Indians; that there are ſome words 


common to the language of the Cheerake and 


Muſkohge, 


I find ſome affinity between the language of the 
Muſkohge and that of the Onondagos. The for- 
mer call the ear Iſtehuchrſko: the latter Obitchta, : 


Between the languages of the Muſkohge, Chik- 
kaſah, and Choktah, there is an evident affinity, 
Thus the numerals three and ten [viz. Tootchena 

and Pok/2] are the ſame in theſe languages. The 

5 former call the numeral four Ohſta: the two latter 

Outs, 


Some words are common to the languages of the 
Cheerake, Chikkaſah, and Choktah“. 


The dialects of the Chikkaſah and Choktah 


V In the language of theſe three nations, Nannẽ ſignifies 3 
hill. 


C83 


are very ſimilar. This will appear from many 
parts of Adair's work. Their numerals are pre- 


ciſely the ſamef. Interpreters are not neceſſary 
in the intercourſe between theſe two tribes. 


Du Pratz ſays, that the Conchacs ſpake a lan- 
guage almoſt the ſame with that of the Chikka- 


ſah. Theſe Conchacs dwelt in Weſt-Florida, to 


the north of the Alibamousꝰ, The ſame author 


informs us, that the nation of the Mobiliens, or 
Movill, ſpeak the Chikkaſah language d. The 


Mobiliens were ſettled to the caſt of the Miſſi- 
: ſippi, 1 in the time of Soto. 


I have not been able to procure any words | in 
the language of the Katahba; nor can I ſay with 
confidence to which of the American languages, 


the language of this nation is moſt nearly allied. 
have ſome grounds for conjecturing, that the Ka- 


tahba ſpeak a dialect of the Chikkaſah or Chok- 


tah language. Adair ſays, their language is a 


1 * mixed” one. t 


I am much at a loſs to know to which of the A- 
merican languages, the language of the Woccons 


has the greateſt affinity. Lawſon informs us that 


there was but one word common to their lan- 


guage and that of the T uſcaroras; and yet theſe | 


+ Adair, p. 78. Pages 307, 308, 96 Page 30g. 
1 Page 224. The word Zaure, cockles. 
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two nations lived not two leagues aſunders. 


There is ſome affinity between the language of 
the Woccons and that of the J aioi in Guaiana}. 


It is greatly to be regretted, that we ſhould be 
ſo ignorant as we are of the language of the 


Natchez. I can ſay nothing reſpecting it. Du 


Pratz ſays theſe Indians ſpeak © the Chicalaw 
language*.” This, however, is denied by bee 
Indian interpreters, with whom I have couverſed 


on the ſubject. A circumſtance mentioned by 


Adairf, convinces me, that the aſſertion of the 


F rench writer wants confirmation. 


I am not certain that I have diſcovered any af- 
finity between the language of the Mexicans and 
that of any of the other American nations. It is 


to be remarked, however, that my collection of 
Mexican words is very ſmall. It would, there- 
fore, be wrong to conclude that the language of 
theſe people is radically different from thoſe of 


other Americans. Nevertheleſs, I think it may 
be ſaid, with ſome degree — ts that if 


* 3 


| guages, the 1 Mexican | is one of Gem. - 


'T he Poconchi or F language appears to 
have but little connection with any of the North- 


Wu A new Voyage. &c. p. 231. 
q The former call the head Poppe: the latter Bope. 
Page © > + Page 210. 
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American dialects. The letters L and R are both 
found in this language. It is ſaid to have © ſome 
connection“ with the language called ChacciguelF. 


There is ſome affinity between the language of 
the Darien-Indians and that of the Pottawatameh, 
and other tribes of the Delaware ſtock. In the 
language of the Pottawataweh, Nanna is mother. 
Naunab is the ſame in the language of the Indians 
of the Iſthmus. There is likewiſe ſome affinity 
between the Poconchi and Darien languages. In 
the former, Taz, and in the latter Tautab, is father. 


TI have already ſaid, that there is ſome affinity 
between the language of the Jaioi, in Guaiana, 
and that of the Woccons, in North-Carolina*®, I 


have alſo obſerved, that there is a conſiderable 
affinity between the language of the Caraibes and 


that of the Jaioi f. We, moreover, diſcover ſome 
traces of reſemblance between the languages of 
the Jaioi and Caraibes and that of the Natchez. 
Theſe laſt call fire Oua: the Jaioi Ouapoto; and 
the Caraibes Oualtou. : b 


Having but fifteen or ſixteen words i in the lan- 
guages of the Arwaccæ and the Shebaioi, two 


nations of Guaiana, I cannot pretend to ſay any 
thing concerning them. I have, in another place, 
hinted at the reſemblance which ſubſiſts between 


| : Gage, P · 466. ; * See page 69. T See pages 555 56. 
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the language of one of theſe nations and the dia- 


lects of certain Semoyads, Toungooſi, &c. in A- 
ſia“. 


Time has not effaced every reſemblance be- 
tween the language of certain Braſilians and that 
of ſome of the tribes of North-America. In the 
language of ſome of the Indians of Braſil, the 
eyes are called Sceſcah, The Chippewas call | 
the ſame Skeſick: the Sawwannoo, Ske-ſick-queh. 
The — call eye * 


Of the i of the Peruvians, I cannot form 
any certain Judgment. | 


The language of the Chileſe bears ſome affinity 
to thoſe of forne of the tribes of North- America. 


TI have Juſt ſaid that the Pottawatameh call the eye 
Ne-ſke- fick. The Chileſe calls the eyes Ne. 
The latter call the mouth Oun. Certain Indians 
in Pennſylvania call the ſame Toon. 


The preceding remarks, and the annexed vo- 
cabularies, do not favour the opinion of Mr. Tef- 
ferſon, that the number of radical languages in 
America is fo great f. It is true that hitherto we 
| have diſcovered but very little reſemblance be- 


* "ol page 42 of the Vocabulary, i in the note, 
+ See pages 19, 20. 


E 


tween ſeveral of theſe languages. But then it 
ſhould be remembered, that our collections of 


words are very ſmall and imperfect, and of courſe, 


that as yet we have not had opportunities of point- 
ing out all the reſemblances which may exiſt. 


Much may be done by the labour of future inqui- 


rerSs. 


What the Abbe Clavigero has ſaid concerning 
the great number of languages in America is by 
no means concluſive. The languages of the 
Mexicans, Otomies, Taraſcas, Mayas, and Miz- 


tecas, were we in poſſeſſion of extenſive vocabula- 


ries of them, would probably be found to bear ſome 
affinity to each other. Our author informs us, 


that in a journey © made by the Spaniards, in the 


year 1606, from New-Mexico unto the river 

which they call Non, fix hundred miles from that 

province, towards the north-weſt, they found there 
| ſome large edifices and met with ſome Indians who 


Cr poke the Mexican language,” ® &c. 


With regard to the thirty-five languages which 


have been diſcovered in Mexico, and the fifty 
which the Portugueſe counted in Maragnon, in 
the beginning of the laſt century, no perſon will 
imagine that they are all radically different. Cla- 


vigero himſelf admits that there is a great affinity 


Vol. II, p. 214. 
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between ſome of thoſe languages, which ſhews, 


he remarks, that they are ſprung from the ſame 


parent, namely, the Eudeve, Opata, and Tanahu- 
mara, in North-America, and the Mocobi, Toba, 
and Abipone, in South-America“.“ Even thoſe 
which, he ſays, are as different from each other as 


the Illyrian from the Hebrew, ſuch as the lan- 


guages of the Mexicans, Otomies, &c. 1t is pro- 


bable will be found to bear ſome, perhaps a con- 


ſiderable, reſemblance to each other. The affini- 


ties of languages are not to be diſcovered by a 


ſuperficial view of them. Extenſive vocabularies 


ſhould be collected, and theſe ſhould be examin- 
ed and compared with labour and with patience. 
In ſuch an inveſtigation too, it is of eſſential con- 
ſequence that the inquirer ſhould proceed with 
candour, as well as with caution. 


Nothing is more common than for Indian tra- 


ders, interpreters, or other perſons, to aſſert, that 


ſuch and ſuch languages bear no relation to each 


other: becauſe, it ſeems, that the perſons ſpeak- 
ing them cannot always underſtand one another. 


When theſe very languages, however, are com- 


pared, their relations, or affinities, are found out. 


It is by ſuch compariſons, that I have aſcertain⸗ 


ed, that the language of the Delawares is the lan- 
guage of ſuch a great number of tribes in Ame- 


* Vol. II. p. 208. + Ibid. 
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rica, It is by ſuch compariſons, that future in- 
quirers may diſcover, that in all the vaſt countries 
of America there is but one language: ſuch inqui- 
ries, perhaps, will even prove, or render it highly 
probable, that all the languages of the earth bear 
ſome affinity to each other. I have already diſco- 
vered ſome ſtriking affinities between the lan- 
guage of the Yolofs [one of the blackeſt nations 
of Africa] and certain American tribes. What a 
field for inveſtigation does this laſt mentioned cir- 
cumſtance open! Whilſt philoſophers are buſied 
in inveſtigating the influence of climate and food, 
and other phyſical agents, in varying the figure and 
| complexion of mankind, they ſhould not neglect 
inquiries into the reſemblances of all languages. 
The farther we puſh our refearches of this kind, 
the more we diſcover the proofs, if not of the ab- 
ſolute derivation of all mankind from one pair, at 
leaſt of the ancient intercourſe of al the nations 
of the earth. 5 


I now proceed to give ſome account of the dif- 

ferent Afiatic and Europeaa nations whoſe lan- 

| guages are compared with thoſe of the Ameri- 
cans*, 


* The reader will pleaſe to obſerve that in che following 
vocabularies the American are ſeparated from the Aſiatic and 


other languages by a line thus : 
44 S Sittn 
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The Semoyads ſeem moſt entitled to our firſt 
attention, as their range in Aſia is ſo great, and 


as their language ſeems to be ſo unequivocally pre- 
ſerved in an immenſe portion of America. 


The original Semoyads, Samojedes, or Samo- 
eds, commonly called by the Ruſſians, Samoyedi, 
ce inhabit the northernmoſt part of Ruſſia along 
the coaſts of the Icy-Sea, from the river Petchora 

as far as the Lena, and are divided into the Euro- 
pean and Siberian Semoyads f.“ All the Semoy- 
ads lead a wandering life. 


The Semoyads, 120, dwell in the vicinlty of 
Perchora;. air the Frozen-Sea : thoſe 121, 
_ dwell in the vicinity of the town of Obdorſk, near 
the ſame ſea: 122, in Joraczkago: 123, in Man- 
gaſea: 124 in Toorooganſko: 125, 126, on the 
river Tomſk, in Siberia: 127, near Narim on 
the Obe in Siberia: 128, on the river Kett ; and, 
129, in the diſtrict of Timſkago. 


The numbers affixed to the Afiatic nations are the numbers 
by which theſe nations are marked in the Yocabularia Compara- 
 7iva of Pallas. In a few inſtances, I have not exhibited any 
compariſon of the American with the Afiatic or other words, 
In theſe caſes, the line is not made uſe of. 5 

+ Lhe words in inverted commas are taken from a very uſe- 
ful work, entitled Survey of the Ruffian Empire, &c. p. 64. 
By Capt. Sergey Pleſcheef. Engliſh Tranſlation. London: 
1792. Svo. I ſhall frequently refer to this work 1 in the fol- 
lowing Pages, 
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The Karaſſini, 130, inhabit the kingdom of 
Carezem, not far from the Gihon, called Oxus by 


the ancients. 


Taweeguini, 131. 


Kamaſtſhini, 132, dwell on the river Kama, A 
branch of the Volga. 


The Koiballi, or Kaybalhi, 133, and the Mou- 
tori, 134, are of the ſame race with the Semoy- 
ads. They are diſperſed 1 in different parts of Si- 


beria, as on the rivers Obe, Enifſey®, Kert, 
Tom, &c. 


The Mogul-Tartars, 13 55 are 55 called Mun- 
_ gals. They are principally diſperſed in the deſerts 
of Gobey, and partly 1 in the diſtrict of SelenghinſkF. 


The Mungals do not conſider themſelves as 
TartarsF. + 


The Boureti, 136, eaſt by the Ruſſians, Brats- 
| kie, © live on the banks of the Baical, and 
other places in the government of Irkoutſk : 
they differ from the Toungooſi only by their lan- 
guage, which is compounded of the Mungalian : 
they ſubſiſt by the breeding of cattle and hunting, 
and are all idolaters, governed by Shamans\.”” 
Bell, who calls them Buraty, ſays their faces 


, Jeniſea, Jeniſei, Jenzea, + Pleſcheef, p. 65. 
- Strahlenberg, p. 51. § Pleſcheef, p. 67. 
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te are not quite ſo flat as thoſe of the Kalmucks; 


their noſes being ſomewhat higher, and their 
countenances more open“.“ | 


The Kalmuks, 137, or as they are called by 
the Ruſſians, Kalmhyki and Kalmyki, © ſpeak the 
Mungalian language, obſerve the religion of La- 
ma, get their livelihood chiefly by the breeding 
of cattle, and live in large kibitki, a kind of rents. 

Some of them have carried their habitations in- 
to the circuit of Stavropol in the — of | 
Siberia, and are Chriſtians.” 


The Toungooſi, Tunguſi, or Tonguſians, are 
a very numerous people. In the time of Strahlen- 
berg, they were thought to amount to ſeventy or 
_ eighty thouſand men T. T hey are diſperſed 
from the river Eniſſey as far as the ſea of Okhotſk, 
and from the Penjinſkaya Gooba, beyond the 
Chineſe frontier : they live by hunting and fiſh- 
ing; their tongue is a dialect of the Manjour. 


They are all idolaters, under the government of 
f Shamans * 
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Some writers are of opinion, that ſome of the 
Toungooli came originally from Daurias. On 
the authority of the Chineſe Annals, and other 


» Vol. I. p. 299, 30. Pleſchééf, p. . 
t Page 450. || Pleſcheef, p. 67. 5 Iſbrand Ides and 
Adam Brandt, as quoted by Strahlenberg, p, 451. 
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works, it is aſſerted that the anceſtors of the Ton- 
gooſi were the firſt original Tartars *. They call 


themſelves Kalljak-Tzin, That is, “ generations 
who have taken their fixed abode in eertain 
places.” 


The Toungooſi, 138, dwell near the town of 
Nerzinſk : thoſe 139 on the Jeniſea: 140, in 
the Province of Mangaſea: 141, in Bargoozin : 
142, in Upper Angerſkich: 143, near Yakutſka: 
144, near Ochotſka. 0 


| The Lamuti, 145, the Chapogirri, 146, and the 
Yukaghiri, 147, dwell on the river Eniſſey. 


The Arli, 148, the Kottowi, 149, the Aſſani, 
150, the Inbaci, 151, and the Pumpocolli, 1 52, all : 
inhabit in the vicinity of the 2 They are 
now very few in numberf. 


The Koriaki, or Korzki, live in the nothern 
part of Kamtchatka, © in the vicinity of the Pen- 
Jinſkaya Gooba, and on the coaſt of the Eaſtern 
Ocean, almoſt as far as the Anadir. They are 
divided into the ſedentary or fixed, and the wan- 
dering or the rein-deer Koriaki : the former ſub- 
_ fiſt by hunting and fiſhing, and the latter by rear- 

ing reindeer. Their mode of living, their man- 
ners, and cuſtoms are very ſimilar to thoſe of the 
Kamtchadals F.” Strahlenberg ſays they are 


0 Straklenberg, p- 451. f Pallas. | Pleſcheef, p. 69. 
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beardleſs like the Laplanders, Semoyads, and Of- 
tiaks: For, in the firſt Place, they have natu- 
rally very little hair about their mouth, and what 
little they have they pluck out, as do alfo the Fa- 
kuhti, Tungusi and Kalmucks*.” It is hardly ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, in this place, that the Ameri- 
can Indians very generally pull out their beards, 
as well as the hair from other parts of their bodies. 


The Koriaki 153, dwell in the government of | 
Irkoutſk: 154, on the river Kolhimaz | and 15 5. 
on the river Tigyl. 


Under this head of Koriaki, I may mention the 
inhabitants of the iſland of Caraga, 156, which is 
ſituated near the north-eaſt coaſt of Kamtchatka, 

Pallas ſays, they ſpeak the Koriaki * 8 


The Tchouktchi, or Tchuktſchi, FIR inhabit 
ee the north-eaſtern part of Siberia, between the ri- 
vers Kolhima and Anadir, and are diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of Fixed and Rein-deer Tchuktchi: 
they are very rude and ſavage, and inclined to ſu- 
icide. By reſemblance they ſeem to be of the 
ſame race with the Koriakif.“ I may here ob- 
ſerve, that ſuicide is the vice of our American In- 
dians. Is not ſuicide more common among ſa- 
vage than among civilized nations? I ſhall exa- 
mine this queſtion in another place. Pallas ſays 


* Strahlenberg, p. 396. 3 Pleſcheef, p. 71, 72. 
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the un of the Tchouktſchi is nearly a dialect 
of the Koriak. 


The Kamtchadals are the people of Kamtchat- 
ka, or Jecco as it. is called by the Chineſe. They 
are now under the ſubjection of the Ruſſians, and 
have embraced the Chriſtian religion. © They 
get their livelihood chiefly by hunting and fiſhing. 
In winter they live in ſubterraneous yurts, or huts, 
and in the ſummer in balagans, a kind of building 5 


raiſed on pillars in the manner of a pigeon- 
houſe“. a 


The Kamtchadals 158, live in the northern 
parts of the Peninſula, along the river Tigyl: 159, 
in the weſtern part along the river Bolſhaya: 160, 
on the river towards che North Cape. y 


The Japonians, or Taponeeſe, 161, are the | 
people of Japan. 


The Kouriltzi, 162, inhabit the ſouthern part 
of Kamtchatka, and the Kouriſkie, or Kurile- 
| Iſlands, which are ſituated berween Kamtchatka 
and Japan. 


'T he Mandſhuri, or r Manjouri, 16: 3; ; the Kitta- 


wini, 164; and the Tangutani, 16 5, inhabit the 
e called Chineſe-Tartary. 
m 


* Pleſcheef, p. 68. 
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The Indoſtani, 168, are the natives of Bengal ; 
thoſe 169, are the natives of Deccan. 


The Malays, 183, and the Javaneſe, 184, are 
well known by theſe names. 


The Leſghis, Leſghintzi, or Leſwuinch, dwell 
on and near Mount Caucaſus. They © are divi- 
ded into twenty-ſeven tribes*.” They are ſaid 
to be a reſtleſs and faithleſs people, © making fre- 
quent incurſions into Georgia and other — 
bouring countries f.? 


The Leſghis, 50, dwell on the Antzoogk : 51, 
on the Jawr; 52, on the Choonzawgk ; and 53, 
on the Deedo. | 


The Tchiochonſki, 543 the Eſtlandians, 55 the 

Carelians, 56; the Olonetzi, 57; and the Lopari, 
58, inhabit the country on both ſides of the Gulph 
of Finland. All theſe haye a Finnic origin. 


The Zhirvand; 59, ce are FOE) in the govern- 
meat of Perme, and, like the Permiaki, can hard- 
1y be diſtinguiſhed from the Ruſſians: ſome of 


them have gone over to the river Ober.“ They 
are deſcended from the Tchude, or Finns J. 


The Permiaki, or Permians, 60, dwell in the 


„Pleſchééf, p. 63. | + Ibid, p. 332. 
2 Pleſcheef, p. 53. || Ibid. p. 133. 
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government of Perme, and about the northern 
parts of the river Obe.“ 


The Mordva, or Morduini, 61, are divided into 
two tribes, viz. the Mokſhan and the Erzian. 
They inhabit the government of Nizney-Novgo- 
rod, Kazane, Sinbirſk, Qufa, and Penza. Moft 
of them are Chriſtiansf. Like the Tchuvaſhi, 
they make the doors of their houſes to the ſouth, 
ce that they may offer their prayers to the Sun.” 
T hey ſacrifice an ox to their god, whom they 


name Jumiſoipas t. 


The Mokſhan 62, I have Juſt mentioned as a 
branch of the Mordva. 


The Cheremiſti, 63, more entity T chere- 
miffi, inhabit the governments of Kaſane, Ni izney- 
Novgorod, and Orenburg. Some of them are 
Chriſtians, others Idolaters 5. Theſe people have 
deſcended from the Finns. Their language has a 
great affinity with that of the Finns, but it is much 
mixed with that of the Ruſſians and Tartars . 


The Tchuvaſhi, 64, called alfo Czuwaſchi, are in 
Every reſpect like the T cheremiſſi, and live in the 


21 beg Bade to mention, in this place, that PR Permiaki call 
the eye, Schin (Strahlenberg). The Chikkafah-Indians cal! 
the eyes Skin. The Sankikani call the eye Schinquoy. See : 
the Vocabularies, No. xvit. 

+ Pleſcheef, p. 55. t Strahlenberg, p. 412, 413. 

$ Pleſcheef, p. 54. | Strahlenberg, p. 355. 


E 


ſame places with the Mord va: they are almoſt all 
Chriftians*. They offer all their firſt fruits to 


their god, whom they call Thor, and ſet before 
him © a certain loafF.” 


The Votiaki, or Votti, 65, inhabit the govern- 
ments of Kazane, and Viatka, and other neigh- 
bouring diſtricts. They employ themſelves in 
huſbandry and breeding of cattle. Some of them 
are Chriſtians, but the greateſt part are Idolaters, 

and governed by their Shamansf.” 


© The Vogoulitchi dwell in the northern part 
of the Oural Mountains. Part of them lead a 
wandering life, and ſome are ſettled. They ſub- 


_ * Pleſch&ef, p. 54, 55. + Strahlenberg, p. 355, 356. 
1 Pleſcheef, p. 53, 54.— The Shamans are vizards or con- 
jurers, who are in high eſtimation among many of the idola- 
trous nations of Ruſſia, They pretend, (and unfortunately it 
is believed by the miſerable people among whom they reſide) 

that they can cure diſeaſes, avert misfortunes, and foretel 

things yet locked up in the womb of time. They pretend to 
do much more. 1 cannot help obſerving, in this place, that 
the conjurers among the American ſavages, are the Shamans 
of this country. Their very exiſtence, in both portions of 
the world, is a ſtriking proof of the miſerable and debaſed 
condition of extenſive families of mankind, 7 tells us, howe- 
ver, what was once probably, the conditions of thoſe very na- 
tions whom ſcience and freedom now enlighten. 7: tells us 
what may again be our lot, ſhould we relapſe into times of 
ſtupidity and error. But even the wiſeſt of nations are ſtill 
ſomewhat under the government of Shamans. 
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fiſt chiefly by hunting and fiſhing. Some of them 
are Chriſtians; the reſt are Idolaters*.”” Strah- 

lenberg ſays that theſe people are deſcended from 
the Huns f. When the Vogoulitchi have killed 
ſeveral bears in the woods, they offer three of 
them to their gods 4. 


The Vogoulitchi 66, dwell in che government 
of Tobolſk in Siberia: 68, near Chendeema, and 
69, near Berezov, both in the government of 


Tobolſk, 


The Oftiaks 70, dwell about Berezowa: 71, 
near Narim: 72, on the Toganni : : 73, in the diſ- 
trict of Loompokonſk: 74, in the diſtrict of 
Waſlioguanſkawgo : 75, on the riyer Taz. 3 


T he Perſians, 76, are well known by this 
name, 8 


The 8 775 are the people of Curdiſtan, o or 
Gurdiſtan. | 


The Oſetti, Ofſerintzi, or on, 79, are ſuppoſed 


to be the ancient Uzi. They live in the middle 
: part of the Caucaſian- Mountains. 


The Dugorri, 80. 


The Turks, 88, are well known by this name. | 


* Pleſch&ef, p. 55. f Page 97. f Strahlenberg, p. 
96, 9. 
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The Tartars, 89, dwell in the province of Ka- 
Zane : 90, 91, in the government of Orenburgh, 
in Siberia: 92, 93, on Mount-Caucaſus: 94, 
near the town of Tobolſk: 95, in the diſtrict of 
Tchatſkago: 96, in the diſtrict of Cheeollimie: 


97, on the Jeniſea: 98, near Kooznetſkaw ; and 
99, on the Baraba. 


The Kangatſi, 100, live in Independent T arta- 
ry, in Aſia. 


The Teleouti, or White-Kalmuks, 101, live in 
villages about Kuznetſk. 


＋ he Bucharians, or Baſhkirtzi, 102, dwell in 
the ſouthern. part of the Uralian-Mountains. 


The Kirghiſtzi, or Kirghis- kaiſaks, 104, be⸗ 
tween the rivers Oural and Emba. 


The Yakouti, 106, dwell near the rivers Lena, 
Yana, &c. in Siberia. Their outward appear- 
ance, language, cuſtoms and faſhions, ſhew that this 
race deſcends from a mixture of Tartars and 
Mungals*.” 
The Kartalini, 108, dwell on Caucaſus. 
The Imeretians, 109, people of Imeretia. 
The Suanetti, 110; the Kabardinian Tcher- 
keſſi, 111; the Altekeſick-Abiſſinian, 112; the 


* Pleſcheef, p. 60. 
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the Kuſhazibb-Abiſſinian, 113; the Tchechentzi, 


114; the Inguſhevtz1, 115; the Tooſchetti, 116; 


the Kazee-Koomitſki, 117, and the Akaſhini, 


119, all dwell on and near Caucaſus, 


In my vocabularies, I have alſo given a place to 


the Chineſe ; to the Vindæ, or Vandals, who inha- 
; bit the countries of Luſatia and Carniola ; to the 
native Iriſh; to the Wallachians, or people of 
Walachia, Moldavia, and the frontiers of Tran- 
ſylvania; and to the Anglo-Saxons. I have alſo 
mentioned the Eſkimaux, who there is every rea- 
ſon to believe are derived from Aſia, as well as 
the other Americans“. 


The foregoing notices concerning the Afiatic and Europe- 
an nations will, doubtleſs, be thought too brief: but neither 
time nor inclination would permit to enter farther on the ſub- 


ject at preſent. As we are now in poſſeſſion of excellent maps 


of the countries inhabited by the nations whom I have menti- 


oned, the reader will not find it a difficult matter to diſcover, 


with care, the preciſe places of their reſidence. Ihe beau- 
tiful maps prefixed to Pennants* Arctic Zoology are worth 
conſulting. I would alſo refer him to the map prefixed 
to Pleſcheef*s Survey; and to that in Strahlenberg's work, 


entitled an Hiftorico-Geographical Deſcription of the North aud 


Eaſtern Parts of Europe and Afia, &c, Engliſh tranſlation. 
London: 1738. 4to. This is the work which I have often 


alluded to in the courſe of this inveſtigation, 
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THE comparative vocabularies which are pub- 
liſhed in this memoir, ſeem to render it certain, 


that the nations of America and thoſe of Aſia have 
a common origin. I flatter myſelf that this point 
is now eſtabliſhed with ſome degree of certainty, 
though I by no means ſuppoſe that what I have 
ſaid ſhould preclude the neceſſity of farther 1 inqui- 
ries on the ſubject. On the contrary, Jam per- 


ſuaded that I have only opened a mine, in which 


future labourers will diſcover great. and many 
riches. : 


But it may be ſaid, the origin of the Americans 


is not yet aſcertained. My vocabularies only | 
prove“ that the Americans and many Aſiatic and 
European nations are the ſame people.” They tell 
e us not which was the parent ſtock.” I have alrea- 
dy admitted theſe two poſitions, in a former part 
of this diſcourſe*, and I am willing to admit them 
through the whole of this diſcuſſion. 


I have entered upon the ſubject of this memoir 


uninfluenced by theoretical authorities ofany kind. 
I was of opinion that he who undertakes the inveſ- 
tigation of any important queſtion, whether it re- 


lates to phyſics or to morals, ſhould endeavour, as 


* See page 15. 
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much as poſſible, to diveſt his mind of every ſpe- 
cies of prejudice : and what are many authorities 
as we call them, but prejudices of the ſtrongeſt 
kind? Thus influenced by an opinion of the ne- 
ceſſity of a free and unbiaſſed inveſtigation of the 
ſubject, I concede, for the preſent, that it may be 
doubtful, whether the Aſiatic and European na- 
tions, whoſe languages I have compared with thoſe 
of the Americans, gave origin to the latter, or 
whether the Wr are not rather the original 
ſtock of the former. 


It was the opinion of Mr. Jefferſon, that the 
nations of America are * of greater antiquity than 
thoſe of Aſia.” Our illuſtrious countryman was 
induced to adopt this opinion, from having, as he 
ſuppoſed, diſcovered that there is a much greater 
number of radical languages in America than in 
Aſia. If the poſition were eſtabliſhed, the infer- 
ence might, perhaps, be maintained. But] think 
I have ſhown, that we are not in poſſeſſion of facts 
to prove that there are in America many radical 
languages, whatever may be done, at ſome future 
period, by a more complete inveſtigation of the 
ſubject. On the contrary, my inquiries ſeem to 
render it probable, that all the languages of the 


countries of America may, in America, be traced 

to one or two great ſtocks. In Aſia, I think, they 

may confidently be traced to one. For the lan- 

guage of the Mexicans, which is ſo different from 
n 
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that of the other Americans, has ſome affinity 
to the languages of the Leſghis and the Perſians: 
and I have already obſerved, that the languages 
of theſe two Aſiatic nations are preſerved among 
many American tribes“. 


I believe it is a fact, that in America there is 
frequently leſs affinity between languages which ! 
conſidgr as being radically the ſame, than there 1 Is 


in Aſia between languages which are alſo taken to 
be radically the fame. This, however, does not, 


in my opinion, prove that the Americans are of 
greater antiquity than the Aſiatics. It would ſeem 


to prove no more than this, viz. that the Ameri- 


cans alluded to have been longer feparated from 


each other in America, than the Aſiatics of whom 
1 ſpeak have been ſeparated from each other 1 in 
£ Aſia. 


Since, then, the affinity which ſubfiſts between 
as languages of the Americans, and thoſe of the 


Aſiatics and Europeans does not, in my opinion, 


inconteſtibly prove, that the former are the de- 
ſcendants of the latter, but only that they are one 
and the ſame people, it is proper that T ſhould 
ſhow the real origin of the Americans by attend- 
ing to other circumſtances beſides that of lan- 
guage. This I ſhall endeavour to do, principally 
by examining, in a few words, two intereſting 
features in the hiſtory of America, , 


* See pages 14s 67. 
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Firſt. I have already remarked, that were it not 
for the traditions of many American nations we 
might for ever remain in doubt concerning the 
real origin of theſe people“. The traditions of the 
tribes and nations of America are, indeed, entitled 
to much attention in an inquiry into their origin. 


For notwithſtanding the rude condition of moſt 


| of theſe tribes, Ve ede are often . 


„ 


. sed by much attention to "lr Nager. 


Beſides, it is certainly an eaſy matter for nations, 


however ignorant of arts, to preſerve, through a 


ſeries of ſeveral generations, the great features of 
their hiſtory. Thus what circumſtances ſhould 
pre vent the poſterity.of the preſent Chikkaſah from 
knowing that the nation originally croſſed the 
Miſſiſippi? Or is it likely that the poſterity of the 
Sawwannoo will ever forget that they once inha- 


bited the banks of the Savanna-River > 


If all, or many, of the nnn tribes 
had preſerved a tradition, that their anceſtors for- 
merly dwelt towards the riſing of the ſun, and that 


in proceſs of time, impelled by the ſpirit of con- 


queſt, by urgent neceſſities, by caprice, or by t the 
influence of a dream, they had moved towards the 
ſetting of the ſame planet, would not ſuch a tra- 
dition be thought entitled to ſome attention in an 


* See page 13. 
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( xc ) 
inquiry concerning the original of theſe people ? 
Would not ſuch a tradition rather favour the opini- 
ons of thoſe writers who have imagined, that the 
Norwegians, the Welſh, and other nations of Eu- 
rope, have been the principal peoplers of Ameri- 
ca? But the nations of America have not preſer- 
ved any ſuch tradition as this. On the contra- 
ry, their traditions inform us that they came from 
the weſt; that they croſſed the Miſſiſippi, and 
that they gradually travelled towards the eaſt. 
« When you aſk them,” ſays Lawſon, ſpeaking of 
the Carolina-Indians, © whence their Fore-fathers 
came, that firſt inhabited the country, they will 
point to the Weſtward and ſay, Where the Sun 

 fleeps, our F. ore-fathers came tbence f, & c. 


As far: as my inquiries have 04. all the 
Indian nations on this ſide of the Miſſiſippi aſſert, 


that they paſſed from the weſt, from the north- 
weſt, or from the ſouth. Many of them ſpeak of 
their paſſage acroſs the Miſſiſippi. The Natchez 
informed Du Pratz, that before they came into 
the country eaſt of the Miſſiſippi, they dwelt near- 
ly in the ſouth-weſt, © under the ſun.f” The 

Muſkohge, or Creeks, aſſert that they croſſed the 
 Miſfifippi about the time that the army of Soto 
rambled through Florida.] The Chikkaſah have 
told me, that they formerly lived to the welt of the 


* A New Voyage, &c. p. 170. 
4 The Hiſtory of Louifiana, &c. p. 292, || See page 47. 
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Miſſiſippi, and that they relinquiſhed that country 
in obedience to a dream, in which they were 
adviſed io leave their weſtern eſtabliſhment, and 
to go to the country where the ſun riſes. I have 
been aſſured, that the Six-Nations aſſert that they 
travelled from the weſt, or ſouth-weſt. The 
Mahicanni have told me, that they came from the 
weſt beyond the Great-River, or Miſſiſippi. Ro- 
ger Williams informs us, that the ſouth-weſt, or 
Sawwaniu, is the great ſubject of the diſcourſe of 
the Indians of New-England. © From thence, 
ſays our author, their traditions. There they 
ſay, at the ſouth-weſt, is the court of their great RE [8 
God Cawtantowwit. At the ſouth-weſt are their — 
fore-fathers* ſouls. To the ſouth-weſt they go 148 
themſclves, when they die. From the ſouth-weſt 1118 
came their corn and Deas; out of the your God : 
Cawtantowwit' 8 field 1 


The actual march of many of the American 1] 
tribes ſtrongly ſupports their traditions. We have 
' traced the Sawwannoo from the ſouth+, and it is 
known that the Tuſcaroras came from the ſouth 
when they joined the confederacy of the Five-Na- 
tions. A few years ago, there were ſtill living 
ſome old Indians who recollected when a part of 
the Chikkaſah nation firſt arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Auguſtine, from the weſtern ſide 
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of the Miſſiſippi. I do not think it neceſſary to 
mention other inſtances. 


The peregrination of the Toltecas, the Mexi- 
cans, and other nations, ſtrongly ſupport the no- 
tion of their Aſiatic origin. If we can depend up- 
on the teſtimony of the unfortunate Boturini, the 
firſt of theſe nations even preſerved in their Di- 
vine Book a repreſentation of © their journey in 
Aſia, their firſt ſettlements upon the Continent of 
America, the founding of the kingdom of Tula, 
and their progreſs till that time.“ It is to be re- 
gretted that our information concerning the Tol- 
'tecas is ſo much involved in obſcurity, and per- 

haps in fable. The migration of the Mexicans 
has much more the appearance of truth. It is 
ſaid, that until about the year 1160 of our æra, 
they inhabited a country, called Aztlan, which 
was ſituated far to the north of the gulph of Cali- 
fornia. In their progreſs to the ſouth, they croſſ- 
ed the Rio-Colorado, or Red-River, which emp- 
ties itſelf into the top of the gulph, and afterwards 
croſſed the Gila, a branch of the Colorado, where 
remains of a vaſt edifice which they conſtructed 
are till to be ſeenf. The remaining part of their 
rout I do not think. it neceſſary to Purſue, as my 


* Clavigero's Hiſtory of Mexico, 101 L p. 87. 
oo Tbid. p. 112, 113, 114, &c. 
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only object, at preſent, is to ſhow that they mi- 
grated from the northward. 


Secondly. When the Europeans took poſſeſſi- 
on of the countries of North-America, they 
found the weſtern parts of the continent much 
more thickly ſettled than the eaſtern. This aſ- 
ſertion is confirmed by the teſtimony of all the 
earlier viſitors of America; and it is a fact which, 
in my opinion, gives conſiderable weight to the 
theory, that the Americans are of Aſiatic origin. 
I ſhall not attempt to conceal, that this greater 
degree of population of the weſtern parts. of 
America was uſed as an argument to prove the 
derivation of the Americans from Aſia, almoſt 

two hundred years got. 


Many monuments, which have eſcaped the ra- 
vages of time, and will probably, for ages yet to 
come, ſolicit the attention of the antiquary and 
philoſopher, are ſo many proofs of the higher de- 
gree of population of the weſtern over the eaſtern 
parts of North-America. The monuments which 
I allude to are the large earthen fortiſications 
or walls, the mounds, and other ſimilar works, 
which have been diſcovered in America, Theſe 
are to be ſeen in every part of the continent. But 
I believe, it is a fact, that they are much leſs nu- 


+ See Brerewood's Enquiries, &c. p. 117. See alſo Gage's 
New Survey of the Weſt-Indies. p. 162. 
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merous in the countries which ſtretch along the 
Atlantic-Ocean, and from thence to the great 
ranges of our mountains, than they are in the 
countries which are comprehended between thoſe 
mountains and the Miſſiſippi. There are good 
reaſons for ſuppoſing, that theſe monuments are 
ſtill more numerous in the vaſt countries welt of 
the Miſippit. 


I NOW proceed to inquire, whether the tribes 
and nations of South-America have ſprung from 
the ſame parental ſtocks as thoſe of North-A me- 
rica. But this queſtion, though intereſting, ſhall 
not detain me long. It does not appear to me to 
bea queſtion difficult of ſolution. My opinion con- 
cerning it might, in ſome meaſure, be gathered from 
what I have already ſaid in a former part of this 
inquiry. 


It was BEET Is Poſtel, that all the. coun- 
tries of North-America were peopled by the At- 
lantides, inhabitants of Mauritania. This writer 
is ſaid to have been the firſt “ who made ſuch a 
difference between the two Americas, by means of 
the Iſthmus of Panama; that according to him, 
and thoſe who have adopted his Opinions, the 
Inhabitants of thoſe rwo Continents have nothing 
+ See Papers relative to certain American Antiquities. By 
Winthrop Sargent, Eſq. and by Benjamin Smith Barton, p. 9. 
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common in their Origin“. I have not ſeen what 
Poſtel has written on the ſubject; nor can I rea- 
dily conceive by what arguments he has defended 
an hypotheſis, ſo extraordinary, and ſo eaſily diſ- 
proved. But even in our own times, an opinion 
ſomewhat ſimilar to that of Poſtel has been main- 
tained by a writer of much learning, and of exten- 
five reſearch. © We conjecture,” ſays the Abbe 
Clavigero, the author I allude to, © that the an- 
ceſtors of the nations which peopled South-Ame- 
rica went there by the way in which the animals 
proper to hot countries paſſed, and that the an- 
ceftors of thoſe nations inhabiting all the coun- 
tries which le between Florida and the moſt 
northern part of America, paſſed there from the 
north of Europef.” 


If my comparative view of the languages of 
America with thoſe of Aſia and of Europe, is of 
any importance in aſcertaining the parental coun- 
tries of the Americans, it muſt then be admitted, 
that it is unfavorable to the notion, that the peo- 
ple of the countries of the northern and the ſouth- 
ern continents of the new-world have a different 
origin. I have already pointed out the reſem- 
blances which ſubſiſt between the languages of 
ſeveral nations in North and ſeveral nations in 
* See Charlevoix's Preliminary Diſcourſe, p. 3. 

+ The Hiſtory of Mexico, vol. II. p. 215. 
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South-America*. Other reſemblances will be 
diſcovered by an inſpection of the vocabularies, 
Thus we trace the language of the Jaioi of Guai- 
ana to that of the Koriaki, and other northern Aſi- 
atics. We trace the language of the Shebaioi, 
another nation of Guaiana, to the languages of 
the Taweeguini, the Semoyads, the Toungooſi, the 
| Yokagirri, the Kottowi, the Aſſani, &cf. The 
language of the Caraibes, who may be called 
South-Americans, has a remarkable affinity with 
that of ſeveral nations in the north of Aſia}. 
We diſcover an evident affinity between the lan- 
guage of certain Braſilians and that of the Kuſha- 
zibb on Mount- Caucaſus, the Vogoulitchi, and the 
l language of the Inbaci, who dwell in the vicinity 
of the Eniſſey]. Even in the imperfect vocabu- 
* of the Peruvians, I diſcover the language of 


* see pages 71, 72. 
1 See page 22 of che vocabulary, i in che note. 


1 The Caraibes call father, Baba : the Tartars on the 
Jeniſea call it the ſame. There is even ſome reſemblance be- 
tween the language of the Caraibes and that of the Cheremiſſi. 
The former call the ſun, K3c/i ; the latter Ker/che. The for- 
mer call a ſtone, 7'2bou the Leſghis, 50, call the ſame, 7:6. 
There is moreover ſome affinity between the language of the 
Caraibes and that of the Eſkimaux, who are undoubtedly Afia- 
tics. The former call the earth, Nonum : the latter, Nuna. 


I] The Braſilians call fire, Tata. The Vogoulitchi, 67, alt 
the ſame Tar. The former call the eyes, Dea, and D fi 5 
The Inbaci Dees. 
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ſome of the Caucaſian tribes*, The language of 
the Chileſe, who inhabit the utmoſt limits of my 
reſearches in South-America, may alſo be traced to 


that of the Tcherkeſſi, the Zhiryane, the Vogou- 
litchi , &c. 


I do not mean, by theſe obſervations; to aſſert, 
that South-America has not received any of its 
inhabitants from the parallel parts of Aſia or 
Africa. Accidents, with which we are not ac- 


quainted, may have thrown both ſouthern Aſia- 
tics and Africans upon the coaſts of America. 
Bur hypotheſis ſhould be avoided as much as poſ- 
ſible in an inquiry ſuch as this; and ſimplicity in 
the inveſtigation ſhould be aimed at. From a 
compariſon of the languages of the South-Ame- 
ricans with thoſe of the Aſiatics, I cannot doubt 
that the former, as much as the North-Americans, - 
are the deſcendants of the latter. If we diſcover 
ſome reſemblance between the languages of South- 
America and that of the Malays, &c. the ſame 
may be ſaid of the languages of the North-Ame- 
ricans and the Malays. The only inference 1 


.  * In the language of the Peruvians, the earth is called 
Lacta. It is Latta in the language of the Chechengi, and 
Lan aid Latte in that of the Ingooſhevi, or Inguſhevtzi,! who 
both live in the middle of the mountains of Caucaſus. 


+ The Chileſe call the eyes, Ne the Tcherkefli, Ne. The 
former call the ears, P:ilum: the Zhiryane, the Permiaki, 
&c. Pel: the Vogoulitchi, Pel, Pail, & c. 
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. 
think proper to deduce from ſuch reſemblances 
is this, that the languages of the Americans in 
both continents, and the Malays, &c. retain ſome 
fragments of the language which they have both 
borrowed from the more northern AſtaticsF. 


As to Clavigero's notion that there was © an 
ancient union between the equinoctial countries 


of America and thoſe of Africa, and a conti- 
nuation of the northern countries of America with 
thoſe of Europe or Aſia; the latter for the paſſage 


of beafts of cold climes, the former for the paſ- 


ſage of quadrupeds and reptiles peculiar to hot 
climes* :” it is not, in this inquiry, entitled to 
much attention. Nevertheleſs, I beg leave to 
make a few obſervations on the ſubject. 


It never will be denied by philoſophers, that 


many parts of the world which are now widely 


ſeparated, were once much more contiguous, and 


even united. Thus Sicily was united to the con- 
tinent of Naples, and Spain is ſaid to have been 


united to Africa, There is good reaſon to believe, 
that the continents of Aſia and North-America 


were once united, not merely at the ſtreights of 


Anian or Behring, but even as low as about the 


latitude of 52, and perhaps till farther ſouth. 
The chain of iſlands which modern navigators 


ET. gee the nate P. 33s 34s 35 36 of the Vocabulary. 
. Vol. II. P. 220. | 
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have found between the two continents, are pro- 


bably the fragments of the land which once ſtretche. 


ed from one continent to the other. It is highly 
probable that the principal population of Ameri- 
ca was accompliſhed before this ſeparation took: 


place; and at the ſame time many of the animals; 


of Afia may have paſſed into America, and many” 
of thoſe of America may have paſſed into Aſia. 


If there had ever been ſuch an equinoctial union 
of America and Africa, as Clavigero conjectures, 


would not many of the quadrupeds and other ani 


mals of the laſt of theſe countries have been diſ- 
covered in the countries of Chili and of Peru, and 


in fact in the whole of South-America? But very 


few of the quadrupeds of Africa have been diſco- 


vered in South- America, and the quadrupeds of 
this portion of the new- world are, in a great mea- 
ſure, peculiar to it. Neither the elephant, the 

rhinoceros, the hippopotamos, ar the giraffe, 


have ever been diſcovered in America. Again, 


the Chileſe horſe“, and beaverf, the pacos, the 
vicugna, have not been found in any part of the 


world but 1 in South- America. 


It will be faid, that theſe obſervations rather 


favour the opinion that although 4 America appears 


to have received all its human inhabitants from 8 


* Equus bifaleus of Molina. 
+ Caſtor huidobrius of Molina, 
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the old- world, it has not received its animals from 
the ſame quarters. I do not doubt, that America 
has received ſeveral ſpecies of quadrupeds from 
Aſia and from Europe; and perhaps theſe countries 
have received in return ſome of the animals of 
America. At any rate, it is certain, that ſeveral 
of the quadrupeds known to naturaliſts are com- 
mon to Aſia, and to America; and ſome few are 
common to theſe two continents and to Europe. 
But many other animals have never been found in 
any other part of the world than in America; ahd 
theſe J am willing, at preſent, to conſider as ex- 
_ clufively appertaining to America. Every thing, 
in my opinion, ſupports the notion, that there has 
been a ſeparate creation in the old and in the new 
world. Upon any other ſuppoſition than this, 1 
am unable to explain the circumſtance of our 
continents having the raccoon, the opoſſum, the 
monax, the biſon, the pacos, and many other ani- 
mals. The notions of Mr. Pennant on this ſubject 


are ingenious, but I do not think that they can 
be ſupported“. 


As man is endowed with the capacity of inha- 
biting every climate; and as he is impelled by 
many imperious neceſſities to extend his empire 
over the whole world, i does not ſeem to have 


„ IntroduCtion to the Arctic Zoology, p. 265 » 266, 5 
268, 269. 
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been at all neceſſary to have created, as many wri- 
ters have imagined, a different ſpecies of men in 
every quarter of the world. But with many ani- 
mals the caſe is very different. Their latitudes 
are much more circumſcribed, and they have not 
the capacity of ſupporting a variety of climates. 
In the preſent conſtitution of thoſe animals, and in 
the preſent temperature of the globe, the muſk- 
deer of Thibet could not have travelled to the 
foreſts of Mexico or Peru, and the pacos could not 
have reached the mountains of Caucaſus. It ſeems 


neceſſary, then, to have created different ſpecies 
of animals 1 in different parts of the world. 


This obſervation applies ſtill more forcibly to 
many ſpecies of vegetables. Theſe, being deſti- 
| tute of loco-motive powers, could not be extend- 
ed over the globe but by the agency of man. It 
1s true that he has done much in this way. But 
when we find thouſands of ſpecies of vegetables 
limited to particular countries, and ſometimes to 


very narrow diſtricts of ſuch countries, we deſi- 


derate the agency of man, and ſeem obliged to 
confeſs, that with reſpect to vegetables in particu- 
lar, there has been a different creation in different 

portions of the world. North-America, it is true, 
poſſeſſes ſame of the vegetables of Aſia and of 
Europe. But what naturaliſt has diſcovered in 
any other part of the world, any of the numerous 
ſpecies of vegetables which are ſaid to be peculiar 


Donnas 


to America? Where, for inſtance, are the Leni- 
Hittucł of the Delaware-Indians ?* 


— 


Having, in the progreſs of this inveltigntion, 
aſcertained that the Americans, whom we have 
had an opportunity of contemplating, derive 
their origin from Aſia, it were a deſirable circum- 
ſtance to know at what period the new population 
took place. But here we cannot walk with any 
degree of certainty. Many circumſtances, howe- 
ver, render- it probable that the population was 
accompliſhed at different periods, ſome of which 
Muſt have been extromely- remote. 


ec We do not doubt, ſays Clavigers, that the 
population of America has been very ancient, and 
more ſo than it may ſeem to have been by Euro- 
| pean authors, 1. Becauſe the Americans wanted 
thoſe arts and inventions, ſuch, for example, as 
thoſe of wax and oil for light, which, on the one 
hand, being very ancient in Europe and Aſia, are 
on the other moſt uſeful, not to ſay neceſſary, and 
when once diſcovered, are never forgotten. 2. 
Becauſe the poliſhed nations of the new-world, 
and particularly thoſe of Mexico, preſerve in their 
traditions and in their paintings the memory of 
the Creation of the world, the building of the tow- 


See page 26, in the note, 
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er of Bable, the confuſion of languages, and the 
diſperſion of the people, though blended with 
ſome fables, and had no knowledge of the events 
which happened afterwards in Aſia, in Africa, or 
in Europe, although many of them were ſo great 
and remarkable, that they could not eaſily have 
gone from their memories. 3. Becauſe neither 
was there among the Americans any knowledge 
of the people of the old continent, nor among the 
latter any account of the paſſage of the former 
to the new- world. Theſe reaſons, concludes our 
author, we preſume, give ſome probability to our 
opinion.. OT EY 
Theſe arguments are not concluſive. I am 
willing to admit that the ignorance of the Ameri- 
cans concerning ſome of the uſeful and leaſt pe- 
riſhable arts is a-ſtrong proof of the high antiqui- 
ty of the nations of the new-world. I do not place 
as high a value upon the ſtory that the Mexicans 
and other nations of America preſerve the me- 
mory of the creation of the world, the confuſion 
of languages, &c. I do not mean to deny that 
veſtiges of ſuch traditions may have been preſer- 
ved; but I regret that there is ſo much reaſon to 
doubt a large portion of what authors, particularly 
the Jeſuits, have ſaid upon the ſubject. Clavige- 
ro's third argument is, perhaps, leaſt of all enti- 
P | 
* Vol. II. p. 202. 
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tled to attention. He himſelf tells us that Botu- 
rini, whom J have already mentioned, aſſerts, that 
the Toltecas had painted their journey in Aſia, 
and their firſt ſettlement in America, &c* ; and 
Mr. de Guignes, in a memoir which I cannot now 
procure, aſſures us, that the Chineſe preſerve in 
their annals, the hiſtory of a voyage to America, 
early as the year 458 of our xra, What degree 
of credit may be due to Buturini's aſſertion, or to 
the hiſtory of the Chineſe 8 I cannot 
pretend to determine. 


If it be admitted, that the comparative view 
which I have exhibited of the languages of Ame- 
rica with thoſe of Aſia and Europe, is a proof of 
the ſameneſs of the people of theſe portions of the 
world; and if it be admitted, that the other cir-. 
cumſtances which I have mentioned, eſtabliſh the 
derivation of the Americans from the old-world, 
it may then be rendered highly probable, that the 
periods of the eſtabliſnment of many American 
nations in their new ſettlements are extremely re- 
mote. Clavigero remarks, that the Americans 
* ſhew great firmneſs and conſtancy in retaining 
their languages f.“ This, as far as my inquiries 
have extended, appears to be ſtrictly true, The 
languages of many of the tribes of North-Ameri- 
ca have undergone leſs alteration in the term of 
one hundred and fifty years, than the generality of 


* Vol. L p. 87. + Vol. IL. p. 210. 
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the poliſhed languages of Europe in the ſame time. 
Since, then, the languages of America are ſo gra- 
dual in their change, it will appear probable that 
many hundred, perhaps three or four thouſand, 
years have been neceſſary to produce the differ- 
ence of dialects which we obſerve between ma- 
ny American and Aſiatic nations, 


Iam not ignorant that the coneradiktch [have 
hazarded concerning the remoteneſs of the pe- 
riods at which many of the American tribes ſepa- 
rated from their parental ſtocks in the old-world, 
does not accord with the ſentiments of ſome ce- 

lebrated writers on the ſubject. What Mr. de 
Buffon has written concerning the phyſical infan- 
cy of the new-world, and the recent date of its 
population, is known to every one“. We are of- 
ten charmed, we are ſometimes conquered, by 
the eloquence of this writer. His followers are 
numerous. A late writer}, who unites the talents. 
of a poet and philoſopher to the abilities of a phy- 
 fician, adopts the opinion, that America has been 

raiſed out of the ocean at a later period of time than 
the other three quarters of the globe. He imagines, 
that the proofs of this hypotheſis are to be found 
in the greater comparative heights of the moun- 
tains of America, the greater coldneſs of its re- 


* Hiſtoire Naturelle, Vol. VI. &c. 
f Dr. Eraſmus Darwin, 
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ſpeckive climates, the leſs de and ſtrength of its 
animals, and the © leſs progreſs in the improve- 
ments of the mind of its inhabitants in reſpect to 
voluntary exertions F.“ But what are we to ſay 
of the vaſt number of the ſpecies of animals and 
vegetables in America, of their magnitude, &e, ? 
Theſe are, ſurely, no proofs of the phyſical infan- 
cy of America. On the contrary, in this vaſt 
portion of the world, we diſcover the influence 
of a hand which moulded matter into forms at 
periods extremely remote : we have good reaſons 
to believe as remote as in any other parts of the 
world. The phyſical infancy of America is one 
of the manydreams of the lumbering philoſophers 
of our times. | 


It remains for me to fay a very few words con- 

eerning the comparative antiquity of the ſeveral 
tribes and nations of America, Theſe ſhall cloſe 
r Po YR 


A very learned writer has ſuppoſed, that the 
Mexicans and Peruvians came later into the new- 
world than any of the other Americans. It is his 
opinion that © the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians 
ſeem to be deſcended from thoſe nations, whom 
Kublaikhan ſent to conquer Japan, and who were 
diſperſed by a dreadful ſtorm, and it is probable 


$ Zoonomia, &c. vol, I. p. 512. London. 1796. 4to. 


(-- 8: 
that ſome ofthem were thrown on the coaſt of Ame- 
rica, and there founded theſe two great empires*.” 


The antiquity of the Mexicans and Peruvians 
may confidently be traced to a more remote pe- 
riod than that juſt mentioned. The annals of theſe 
people aſcend much higher. 


But I reſt their antiquity upon another circum- 
ſtance. It is the little reſemblance that is to be 


found between their languages and thoſe of the 


old-world. By the ſame mode of reaſoning, I 
conclude that the Six-Nations, and their brethren; 
the Cheerake, the Chikkaſah, and Choktah, are 
of very ancient eſtabliſhment in America, though 
probably poſterior to the Mexicans and Peruvi- 
ans. On the contrary, all the nations of the De- 


| laware-ſtock ſeem to have taken poſſeſſion of the 
countries of America at a much later period. The 


Delawares themſelves appear to be a more ancient 


people than the Chippewas, Sawwannoo, and other | 


tribes ſpeaking t their languages. 


* Obſervations made lates a voyage round the world, 


Ec. By John Reinold Forſter, L. L. D, &c. p. 316. London: 
1778. 4to. According to our author, Kublai-Khan reigned 
1 the year 1259 to 1294 of the Chriſtian z ra. 
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lawares. 


G 


Chippe wass. 


1 
Mahicanni. 
Shawnees. 


Miamis. 


Meſſiſaugers. 4 


Algonkins. 


COMPARATIVE VOCABULARIES. 


O D. 


matpos, Ketannotooweet. 

Kitchi- Manitou q Mannit- 
toa. 

Pachtamawos, Gichtan- 
nettowit. Keeſhello- 


meh, the maker of 
the ſoul. 


| Mannittooh, Puhtam- 


mauwoas, Pottamau- 
Woos. 


Manitab, Wi 72 Mamiitto, 


Indians of > ax 


and St. John's. 


Indians of New-Eng- 


_. 
Narraganſets, &c. 
Naticks. a 
Senecas. ng 


We er 
Monaitota? 


Mungo-Minnato. 
| Kitchimaniton. 


| Jeenoois E- 


Kean (wood). | 


Manit, Manitioo. 
Manittoo, M anittoom. 
Haueneu, Howweneah. 


4 
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Mohawks. 
Onondagos. 
Cayugas. 
Oneidas. 
Tuſcaroras. 
Canadians. 


Naudoweſſies. 


Muſkohge. 
Choktah. 
Natchez. 
Akanzas. 
Mexicans. 
Poconchi. 
Braſilians. 
Peruvians. 


6 O P. 


Niyob. 

Niob, Hawoniat. 

Hauweneyoo. 

Neeyooh. 

Yewaunceyooh. 

Aatio (R. p. bEBGVr). 
Waton, Tongb- Waton. 
Eefeekee-eeſa. 

Ptobobllo-Abu. 

Cayococop- Chill. 

 Coyocopehill (Boss v.) 

Teotl, Teutl, 
Nim Aboal, < the great 
Ilond. 

N Tupdna, Tips. 


- FPiraccha,  Pachacamac, : 


Ss 
Kamtchadals, 158. Kootcha, 

| ——— 1359. Kootchace. 

— = 160. Noot. . 
Semoyads, 126, 128. Nom. 
Tartars, = 2 93. Alla. 
Semoyads, 123, 124. Nga. 
— ͤ ! 1325. Noa. 
-Japancle, =  -. 0, 


Kami 
zxRcÞ.) | 
Paas: 


(rnun- 


Mordve, NO 61. 


—_ m—_ 


oY Sh,” in 8 according to Loſkiet: 
t Sin and Cami, ©. a God, a Spirit, or Immortal Soul.“ 
Kempfer, 


„„ - © 


I. HEAVEN. 


Lenni-Lennipe, - Awoſſugamme, Welanna- 
1 tooweenink. 4 


Chippe was. — Speminkakwin. 

Minſi, +=  Awoſſuchgamme. 

Mahicanni. - Spurmmuk. : 

Shawnees. = Spimiti. 

Natickkks. Kęſukqut. 

Narraganſets, Kc. L.egſuct, © the heavens.” 

r Ouajeck. (ok LAkr. ) 

Indians of Virginia, Of es, © heavens” (car- 

rav SMITH), | 

W „ Kiſhek, ce fog.” ” 

f Mantagnars de Ca- 

nada,“ Ougſcouptz MY P. MAs- 

SE). | 

n 5 Spiminkalouin. 


Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. . 5 ang keeg. 


N Onondagos. LW Garichia. 
Hurons. = Tvendi 8 
Cp. pI Hue, . 


3———— 


1 Hieque Vocabularium Barbaro-Virgineorum.. 
+ See Hawonia, Hauweneyoo, &c. in the preceding arti- 
cle, The Chileſe call the moon, Tien. 


4 HEAVEN. 
SS 
Tartars, 90, 91 92. Kook, 
_— gl, Awa. 
Kittawini, 8 164. Pain, Tain. 
JapaneſGeQQ. Ten, Heavens, the 


Sky“ (Tux BER). 


III. FATHER. 
Lenni-Lennape. = WWretochemend. Nooch, my 
_— 7 father. Gooch, thy 


father. 
c 2 Nooſab. 
Mahicanni. — Weetohane. Noob, my 
3 father. 
Shawnees. 5 Noothau, Natha, Ofe- : 
| „ wab. : 
Naticks. = Noob, my father. Kooſh, 
3 . 
Pottawatemeh. | - Noſah. 
Miamis. — Mahl, Ochſee mach. 
F Noſah, my 
father. 


Meſſiſaugers. Noſau. 


Fc Montagnars de ca- 
. Nouta (x. 1 p. MssE). 
Algonkins. Nouſee. 
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FATHER. [5 
Acadians. = _MNouchick (DE LAET). 
Indians of ” 
and St. John's. 
Indians of New- Eng- 
land. — Noeſhow (woop). 
Narraganſets, &c. Ob. Noſb, Nooſh, my 
father. Coſb, your 
. father. 
Canadians. = Aiſtan (R. p. BREBCEUF). 
Senecas. - Haunech, Hanceh, An- 
3 — neb. 5 5 
Mohawks. - Räagenea. 
Onondagos. — Agenenbos. 
Oneidass. Ragench, Laggeh. 
Tuſcarorass - Aukcrecha, Aucreeah. 
Cochnewagoes. Rakeenech, Rageneeh. 
Wyandots. Teftah, Ieeſtaz. 5 = 
Naudoweſſies. Otab, Ottah. 5 | 4 
Cheerake. Cbatoktu, your father. mn 2 
Muſkohge. Chulkkeh. 
Chikkaſah, _ Aunkke. 
Chok tas. CTChinkeh. 
Mexicans. 8 Tabtli. 
Darien-Indians. 1 5 Tautab. 
Poconchi..— Tat. Nutat, my father. nd 
ö Ajat, thy father. Ru- IS 
lat, his father. Catat, 
our father. Atta, 
your father. Quita- 
tacgue, their father. 


Meetungus. 
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6 FATHER. 


Greenlanders, 8 = 


Olonetzi, „ 
"TO: 89, 90, 91, 94. 
„ 92, 93, 95. 5 


Bucharians, „ 
e - 97 
Japaneſe. „ 
Vindæ in Carniola 

and Luſatia, 6. 2 
Wallachians, &c. 46. 


ie, 33. 
Lopari, - 
Tchuvaſhi, = 64. 


Kottowl, — 149, 
Aﬀſani, -- 1830. 


Attat (cRAN TZ). 


Galibis. - Baba, Wuaman. 
Caraibes. - Baba. 
Braſilians. EKoup. 
Peruvians. - A 
Chileſe. - Chou. 
* SSS 

Semoyads, - 120, Neeze. 

3 — 121. Meſe. 
— — 122. Neeſſe. 
— 123. Eſeai. 
. | > „„ Efe. 


Tato, Tooatta, Tl voatte, 
Tato, 5 


Atace. 


Ata. 

Atoo. 

Baba. 

Tete, Toto(THUNBERG). 


Ota, 


Tat. 


Atta. 
_ Atte. 


Atte. 


as 
Op. 
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MOTHER. 7 


* 


V. MOTHER. 


Lenni-Lennàpe, s Gabowees, Auna, Aun- 
„ | — ny 
„„ Guk. N Cut, my mother. 
Mahicanni, - Ohnkukkeen. Inguck, 5 
mother. 
Shawnees., - Newab, Nickee. 
Pottawatameb. - Nanna. | 
Miamis. . Miiſab, Aukeemeemauh. - . 


V Ningah, my mother. 
Meſſiſaugers Kukkiſs. 


—— ͤ v Nekich (Dz LAET). 

* F an}  Neckouſe.. 

ns ase 

Narraganſets, &c. Oklaſu, Witchwhaw. 

Indians of Pennſylva- „ 
nia, according to Anna. 2 

William Penn. 3 

f Senecas. e Nojegh, Nooyeah, 

7 1. Noien. 

Mohawks, © - Isstaah, Thillnoba, Ronift- 
„ | 

Onondagos. O Onurba. 

Cayugas. 5 Nohah. 


3 3 


— 
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+ Ama, Kaheſs. 2 Barbaro-Virgincoram. 
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Mogul-Tartars, 135 
Boureti, 136. 
| J apaneſe. - wal 


8 MOTHER. 


2» 


Oneidas. on 


Tuſcaroras. 
Cochnewagoes. 
Wyandots. — 
Cheerake. 
Muſkohge. = 
Chikkaſah. — 


 Choktah. 5 


Mexicans. . 
Darien-Indians. a 
Galibis = 


Peruvians, - = 


CS. 


444 


Turks, 2 
5 Tartars, - 89. 
Exer. 

Ele. 


Tartars, — 91. 
— ok SY 93. 


——— via 5 94. 
Ingooſhevi,, 115. 
Tooſhetti, — 116. 
Kazee-Koomitſki, 117. 
Semoyads, 122. 
Toungooſi, — 141. 


Ragoonoohah, Aggoon- 
nolhah. 


Anah. 

Iſtaah, Iſtanhau. 
Nehah, Neth: 
Akachee, my mother. 
Chutkſkeh. 
Saſke. 

Iſkeh, Ike. 
Nantli. 

Naunah. 


Bibi, ano. 


- .. Nengue. | 


——.— 


3 Neene. 


Ana, Anate. 


Faſa, Kaſa (THoxBERG). 


Anna. 
Ana. 
Ana. 
Nana. 
Nana. 
| Neenos. 
Newan. 
Anee. 


Lamuti, — 145. 
Vogoulitchi, 68. 
Albanians, - 45. 
Carelians, = 56. 
Olonetzi, 57. 


Zhiryane, =- 59. 
Permiaki, 60. 
Koriaki, 5 


MOTHER. N 9 
Anai. 


Sees. 

Mamma, Nanns. 
Mooamo, Mamo. 
Mamo. 


v. s E N. 


Lenni-Lennãpe. 


Mahicanni. - 

Nat icks. — 
Shawñees. 
Miamis. 5 — 


Meſſiſaugerfrs. 


Algonkins. - 
| Acadians. 
Indians of 8 
and St. John's. 3 
Indians of * 
land. 1 
Canadians. 
Mohawes. 
Onondagos. - 
m 


— 
— 


Muir. N*quees,my ſon. 
Quiſſall, ws fon. 


Ottayooman ? 
 Nunnaumon.” 


Nickethwah, Nequitha. : 


Ninquilab. Nitſhan, my 


ſon. 
Neeckeapld; my * | 


Nitianis, ſons. 
Nekovis (oz LABT). 


Namun. 


 Naumaunais be my ſol on 
(woop). 


Aen (R. r. BREBGEUF). 
Ronwaye. 
Hehawak. 


mm 


t Que, ** to Loſbiel. N. 72 laanus, ſon and daughter: 
Vocabularium Barbaro-Virgineorum. 
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Braſilians . Muira. 
Peruvians. Chutim. 
_ Chileſe. i  Botum. 


Naticks. Y Wuttaun. 
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SON. 


Choktah. 1 Pooſkoos-Nockene. 

Mexicans. - Fepiltzin, 

Poconchi, -- Acun. Vacun, my ſor, 
Aoacun, thy ſon. 
Racun, his ſon. Ca- 
cun, our ſon. Ava 

cunta, your ſon. Ca- 

cuntacque, their ſan. 


Galibis. Mourou. 


Caraibes. . Imakou, Imoulou, Yamoin- 
op ri, Nirabeu, my ſon. 


ce 


Semoyads, 5 125. Nioma. „ 


120, 121, 122. NMNioo. 


Kamsſtmini, 132. Neem, 
| Permiaki, EM 60. Zon. 


VI. DAUGHTER. 


Lenni-Lennape. - 1 W. Aan f. N'daun, my 


daughter. Wianall, 3 


his davghter. 
uttaunes, my 


daughter. 
Shawnees. NMelonnetba. 
Indians of New-Eng- Naunais ? my daughter 
las. 3 (woop). 


| + Daniſß, on the authority of Loſkiel. 


Re 
©.» oy 


Acadians, according 


Indians of New- bas 


DAUGHTER. T 


Miamis. - Neeſpan, Nintana, my 
| daughter. 
Meſſiſaugers. Neetauniſs, my daughter. 


Indians of — Medbaer. 


and St. John's. 


to De Laet, p. 5 Ef Netouch, or Pecenemouch. 


Onondagos. .  - Echrojebawak. 


| Muſkohge. = Chuchhooſtee. 
Mexicans. TLeuchpoch. 


| ene. 
Semoyads,— 126. Nieta. 
—ͤäͤ— — 127, 128. Ne. 


— — GD 129. Neep. 


. 1 J . . * 
| 12 r 


VII. BROTHER. 


Lenni-Lenndpe. x Nimat. Kimat, thy hs. 


ther. 


e N Neconnis. 
Mahicanni. 5 Netahcan, Nochheſum. 
MAES. = Neemat. Kemat, thy 


brother. 


Shawnees. | - Negenena. 
Pottawatameh. - Selah. 


Miamis.  - 5 | Sheemab. 


land. Netchaw (woo D). 


Illinois. 5 5 Nika, my brother (HEN 


NE PIN). 
Algonkins. - Nicanicb. 


Indians of 3 


N. | 
and St. John's. Neecheer. 


nw x * Sw - 
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P eee Amt. 


12 BROTHER. 


Acadians, according 


to De Laet, p. 53. 5 Skinetch. 
Narraganſets, ; cc. Weemat. 


Onondagos. 


Cheerakke. 


Lattatége. 


Tuſcaroras. - Caunotka, Neeautkeh. 

Hurons, according to 

athi, my brother. 
Lahontan. Tab, my a 


Kenauleh ? 


Woccons. Yenraube, 
Mexicans — Teoquichtuich. 
Darien-Indians. - Reopah. | 
SSS y 
i  Semoyads, —- 120. Nato, Nets. 
| — 121. MNeeneta. 
| — | - 122. Neenaika. 
T chiochonſki, = $4. See xoee. 
Toungooſi, 140. Nom. 
— - - 14. Needoo-Nokoonmee. 
J ͤ K 
1 5 "a 8 
Mahicann. Neetaumpſoh. 
Indians of Penobſcot? 7e 
and St. John's. | amen. 
Acadians, according 1 
to De Laet, . 33. Mieke. 
Narraganſets, &c. Weticks. 
Onondagos. Akzia. * 


.. 
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Semoyads, - 120. Nainaioo, Nenaka, Neboks. 


— 121. Nebakoo, Nen, Papabo. 
Leſghis, = 53. Akteſſon, 
Toungooſi, — 141. Nadaoo- Nokoomee. 

- 143. Nokoon. 


IX. HUSBAND. 


Lenni-Lennäpe. Wechian, your huſband, 
Chippewas. vo | 
Shawnees. — Ochecbee. 
Miamis. — Weewabrab. 


Indians of Penobſcot ; , 
and St. John's. 5  mewarradeeach? 


Narraganſets, &c. - Waſick. 

| Ks. „. 
Cheremiſſi, — 63. Vatan. 
Semoyads, 120. Warezako. 


—_— 


X. WIFE. 
Lenni-Lennipe. = Wiwall, his wife. 
Chippewas. VP 


Minſi. » „ 
Mahicann. Weewon. 
Shawnees. - 1 
Pottawatameh. — Neowah. 
Miamis. — - 


Neeweewah, my wife. 
Meſlifaugers = * 


LINER © 2 


—_ - my = 
he *. 9 0 2 WR N pf _ v wY * 2 
| = . . n 5. A 2 9 N * oh, | © 2467 
n n —— = * N : 
4 — 


14 WIF E. 

Kikkapoos. 1 

Piankaſhawv es. 

Algonkins. 1 

Indians of Penobſcot 5 Neeſerweeack. 
and St. John's. 


Narraganſets, &c. 


Zana. 
Senecas. M 
Mohawks. 5 
Onondagos. — ” 
Cayugas. 5 5 
Oneidas. „ 
Tuſcaroras. F 
Cochnewagoes. 125 
Wyandots. . 
Naudoweſſies. 25 
Cheerakxke. 80 
Muſkohge. >. 4 
_ Chikkaſah. 5 S 
Choktah. DM . 
Katahba. 5 
Woccons. Zecauau. 
Natchez. . 
Mexicans. 
Poconchi. * 
Darien-Indians. — 9 
ä 
Morduani, FW 
Vogoulitchi, 66. Ne, Naim. | 
— 67. Ne. . 


- Weewo, Mittummus, Wullo. 


WIF. E 


Oſtiaks, 70. Ne. 

Semoyads, - 121. Neo. 
Tchouktchi, 157. Newegen, Newen. 
 Koiball}, = 133. Naiooza. 


Tartars, — 96. Koodeet. 
— ; - 97. Kaddi. 
Teleouti, = 101. Kati. 


XI. VIRGIN, 


Lenni-Lennipe. EY Kikochquees. 


15 


Jeckwaſſin, girl. Tckwee, 


Chippewas. — 

woman. 
WM.. 0 girl. 
Mahicanni. _ Peeſquauſoo, a girl. 
-Shawnees. 3 a girl. | 
Pottawatamen * - 
Miamis. „ Kaneſwab, girl. 
—AöÜĩéð1 8 
Kikkapoos. 3 

Algonkins. — Ickoueſſens, girl. 


Indians of Penobſcot L 
and St. John's. 


Aesdianz, according * 2 


Nunſteenoofe, gil 


De Lact, = 
Narraganſets, & c. AKibtuckquaw. 
. 2 
Mohawks. — 1 5 
Onondagos. Ixhagoni, Echro, girl. 
Cayugas. - F © 


16 v IR GI] N. 


Oneidas. — 2 
Tuſcaroras. C » 
Cochnewagoes. - bs 
Wyandots. - 55 
Naudoweſlies. - T 
CR. > 2 
Muſkohge. Hoctocco, a girl. 
r 1 
Choktah. 2 0 
Katahba. — 2 
Woccons. * 
Natchez. <- = * 
| Mexicans. = 0 
— 8 


Darien- Indians. _— a girl. 


SN 


Nd i in 8 K 
dant Tartary, 100. 0s. 


Teleouti, - _ 101. Ki iſeetſchak. 
| Semoyads, - 121. Nedoockoo, © 
— —— — 123. Nieetſchoo. 
—— - 14. Chaſſakoo. 
 Mogul-Tartars, 135. Kook, | Koeveken, Okeen, 


Boureti and Kalmuks 
136,13). eqs wr Okeen. 
Vogoulitchi, = 69g. Neo, Auer. 
4 Nematwrem, Ewa, 
— =. 73, an. 


N Oeggooce. 


8 


0 T. 


XII. B O V. 


Lenni-Lennape, < Pilawetſchitſch, 
Chippewas. Cm | 
> ARE. 3» 
Mahicanni. „ 
Shawnees. 8 1 
Pottawatameh. 3 
Miamis. Qureeviſtab. 
ff. ĩ 2H 
r 
1 Piankaſhaws. 3 
Algonkins. * 
Indians of Penobſcot I 8 bo eng 74 . 
and St. John's. J 


Acadians, according to 1 * 
De Laet, p. 53. 3 


Narraganſets, &c. 1 Wuſkeene, , 
Senecas. „„ 1 * 5 
Mohawks. 28 


* 
* 
* 


Onondagoss - Haxhaa, Hebawak, | 


Cayugass = N 
V 


Tuſcaroras. = WMariaugbh. 
Cochnewagoes. . 
Wyandots = 
Naudoweſſies. 
Cheerake. — 


* 
. 
* 
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Muſkohge. 
„„ 
Choktah. — 
Katahba. — 
Woccons. 8 
|. Natchez. | 
Mexicans. 
Poconchi. — 
Darien-Indians. 


XIII. 


Lenni-Lennäpe. 


Minſi. 
Mahicanni. 
Shawnees. 

Pottawatameh. 
Miamis. 
Meſſiſaugers. 
Kikkapoos. 
Piankaſhaws. 3 
Algonkins 


Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 


Narraganſets, &c. 
Onondagos. 
Tuſcaroras. - 


CHILD. 


Chippe was. 


Niſch, Nitſchaan, 
— 


23232 1 


apud, your g child ” 


Pappoos. 
Bobilouchins, child, lil 
children, | 


} 


Papoos. 


5 TIxbaa b 
Woccanookne. 


CH I L D. 19 


, SS- 
Semoyads, | I2 3 Nutſchoo, 
Suanetti, 110. Bebſch. 


Votiaki, 65. Nooke. 

: Vogoulitchi, — 67. Aeepoo, Azebooe 
Kottowi, „ 149. Poop. 1 5 

Inhabitants of the Kou- 
rilſkie-Iflands, 162. 5 P . 


XIV. M A N. 


Leini-Lennkpe, Lands 3 
Chippe was. Allilinape, Lennit, Anne. 
rn” neh, Ninnee, 


| Min,  - - Lennowegh. 
| Mahicanni. - Nemonnauw, 
Shawnees. 1 ienni, Linne Imi, Limi. 


Mamis. Alamab. 


Meſſiſaugers. - * 
Kikkapoos. + 
-Phakathavs.” ͤ v 
Algonkins. 5 Ali if inape. 
Indians of Penobſcot 
bee. : 
and St. John's. 3 Sanum " 
Narraganſetts „ &ce, - ANam. 
Acadians, according to : 
De Laet, p. 53. my Kaſona. 


M A N. 


Indians of New-Eng- 
land, according to 


20 


Chiſe, an old man.“ 


Purchas. 
Seneca =—- = FHogedagh? 
Mohawks. =— Ratſin. | 
Onondagos. Unque. Etſchinak, a man. 
rr OO 
Oneidas. . Eetſen-Caunegauteel ? 
Tuſcarorass = Entequos, a man. 
Cochnewagoes, „ n 
Wyandots. — * 
Naudoweſſies. — Bhs 
r 
Muſkohge. Ia? Iltee-loononwah. 
Chikkaſah, = _ Nockeneh, 
_ Choktah. — 2 "MM; 
Katahba. * 
ANALY 
Semoyads, 1321. Nenetſch, Nenatſche, 
— 1. Nene 
—dſĩ 123. Enmetſche, © 
— - 14. ' Ennetſche, 
| Oftiaks, 72,73,74- Kaſce. e 
— n - 74. Gaſſe, 
Bucharians, = 102. Kaiſe. 
Kirguiſſi, 104. Keſe. 
Vakouti, - 106. Keeſſee, 
'Tchouvaſhi, — 64. Seen. 
Taweeguini, — 131. Chaſſa, 


XV. 


Lenni-Lennipe. 
Chippewas. 
Minſi. = 
Mahicanni. 


HEAD. 


Will, Wiquajek. 
— — Nindip. 


3 Dup. Wane, his 


head. 


 Shawnees. . MWMeelekeh. megeb, his 


Pottawatameh. 
Miamis. 
Neſſiſaugers. 
Kikkapoos. 
Piankaſhaws. 


Algonkins. 


Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 


Acadians, according to] 
De Laet, p. 53. 


head. 


—_ * 


3 W 


— , : | Oz 72 icouan, Migon. : 
5 Ne a, Woodtum. 


T Menou gi. 


Narraganſets, cc. - Uppaquontep. 


Sankikani. 5 
Senecas. OW”: 
Mohawks. = ” 
Onondagos. = Aniwara. 
_ Cayugas.. . * 
Oneidas = N 
Tuſcaroras. - Ootaure. 
Cochnewagoes. 1 


5 * Lp 39 24 „63 r 
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? 
158 


| Wyandots. 6 al 


 Chikkafch, - - Skoboch, 
X* - 


Woccons. = Pappe. 
Natchez. - Im 
Mexicans. - . Tzontecontli. 
Poconchi. — Holom, Na. 
Darien-Indians. „„ 
Indiansof Guaiana, cal-} 

led by De Laet, Ja- 5 Boppe. 

ioi. 8 
Braſilians. fan. 
JJ * 


22 5 H E A D. 


Naudoweſlies. . 
Cheerake. „ 5 
Muſkohge. - Iſteka, Eca. Eka, his head. 


G 
Katahba. = „ 


Mother, that theſe Indians call Father, Pape, and Mother, 
Inmer. According to Pallas, the Koriaki, 153, call father 
Pepe, and other Koriaki, 155, Epe. The inhabitants of the 


1536, call Father, Papa. The Taweeguini, or Taiks, (Pal- 


of Guaiana, call Mother, Hamma. According to Pallas, the 


Semoyads, 129, in the diſtrict of Timſkago, call Mother, 
Amma. The Toungooſi, 143, call Mother, Amee. The 
Yokagirri, 147, on the Ieniſea, Ana the Kottowi, 149, and 


A z 

5 N 

— 1 

J 

. 2 

} 

3 B . 

. * 

5 z 

Ip 4 
* I x * ” 

2 
1 2 
ö 5 


Wei K ws 


+ I ought to have mentioned, under the head of Father and 


iſland of Karaga, near the north-eaſt coaſt of Kamchatka, 


las, 131) call Mother, Emma. The Shebaioi, another nation 


the Aſſani, 150, both living in the vicinity of the Jeniſea, 
in Siberia, Ana. Other Siberian tribes, 1531, 153, Am. 


HEAD. 


es. 
Semoyads, 4 126. Olol. 
127,128, 129. Ol. 


Karaſſini, 130. Aeebada, Hollad. 
Kamaſtſhini, = 132. Ooloo, —_ 
Koiballi, 133. Ooloo. 
Yokagirri, 147. Monolee. 
— * 112. Ieta. 


Kudd-Kbinn⸗ 5 11 7 


Aka. 


XVI. N O8 E. 


Lenni-Lennäpe.  Wikiwon. ns 
Chippe was. Injoſh, Yoch, Yatch. 
| Mind, - _ - Wichke, Wichkiwan, 
- Makleanni = © Oban. 
| Shawnees. Ocbali. 
Pottawatamen. Ottſchaſs. 
Miamis. ——  Konwabnee. 
Wan 8 
Kikkapoos. 15 
Piankaſhaws. : . 7M. 


Algonkins. Tach. 
Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 


Acadians, according to 
De Laet. - 2 Chichkon. 


2 Ketton. 
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Narraganſets, &c. 


Mohawks. 
Onondagos. = __Omoch/a. 


* n e 


Oneidas. — 
Tuſcaroras. - 
Cochnewago es. 
Wyandots. Yuungah, 
Naudoweſſies. — = 
| Cheerake, = 8 
 Muſkohge. — Iſtceopooh. 
Chikkaſan. Ebitchella. 


Nat che.. 


24 N 0 8 E. 


Indians of New-Eng- 


land, according to Peechten, 
Purchas. 5 

. WV 
Sankikann. ÞAkywan, 
Senecas. . 
Onuhſahß. 
Cayugas. 4 
** 
i 
T 


CR. 
Katahba, =—= 
Woccons. 


* * # #* 


Darien-Indians. . 


Braſilians. Tin, Ty. 
Caraibes. Neb. 


4 1 1 


Semoyads, = 126. Paſchee. 
— nne. 


N OS E. | 25 
Koriaki, = 165. Kela, Kaaito. 
Kamtchadals, - 158. Kaaikan. 
21359. Kaaiko. 


- — = 160. Kaeeki, Koekio 
Tchouktchi, = 157. Echo. 


Lirini-Letinkpe. kits ee, eyes. 
9 - Wifkinkhie, Skeſick, 
1 Son; 1 5 

Mink, — TT. 
Mahicanni. 2 Heeeſque. 


/ 


Shawnees, oy | Skeeſaceo, 3 Ske- 
Pottawatameh. * Ne ek. 


Miamis. Kegſceguee. 
Meſſiſau gers. 
Kikkapoos. 5 
Piankaſhaws. „„ RR 
Algonkins. 5 Ouſteinchic, eyes. 
Indians of penobſcot Sides; i 
"and Se, John's. 5 00; eyes. : 
dio bete * f Mp, eyes 


Indians of New-Eng-Yy 
land, according ro Sheeſuck. 


Purchas, 3 
Narraganſets, &c, = 2 
Sankikanii  - HSG ͤchinguqh. 
Senecas. 


E 


26 1 
Mohawks. DT 
Onondagos. = _Oxichra. 
Cayugas. * * 
Oneidas. 1 
Tuer. * 
Cochnewagoes. . 
Wyandots = P 
Naudoweſſies. Eſbtite, eyes. 
Cheerake. — _ = Cheekatole. 


Muſkohge. I tètolhwah. Erot Jewdhs 


. 8 eyes. 
Chikkaſah. - Skin, Skin, eyes. 
E _ 
Katahba, = 55 
.  -  - © * 
| Natchez. 2 % 5 
Mexicans. _ Ixtelolotli, eyes. 
TCC 
Darien-Indians. ED. 


Braſilians. . | Deſſa, Deſa, Sceſcah, eyes. 


mn > * 
Chileſe. 3 


Caraibe. Makou, my eyes. : 


SSS 


Semoyads, 120. Sayeoo, Sacewa. 
5 121. Sacewi, Scoo. 
3 122. Saiaoo. 
——— 123, 124. See. 


S TT 27 


"4 Gs 


_ 
Tcherkeſſi, - 111. Ne. 
Inbaci, — 151. Dees. 
Kartalini, - 108. Tooalee, Talee. 


Imeretians, = 109. Tole. 


XVIII. E A R. 


Lenni-Lennape, - Whittawak, ears. 
Chippewas. =  MNondawar. Netowwock, : 
5 | '-*- EATS. 

Minſi. 1 : * 

Mahicanni. N Towobque. - 
Shawnees. V Nitawaga, Teacab. 
- Pottawatameh. FF | 

Miamis. „  Nitiabwablee 
_—_——_—_ 7: 
| Kikkapoos. „ 
Piankaſhaws. — Mm 
Algonkins. — * 
Indians of Penobſcot 
7 * Tuiwauge, cars. = 
_—_— } Seckdoagan, ears. 
Sankikani.  Hyttrwack, 
Narraganſets, Ke: 2 
Indians of New-Eng- 3 
land, according to þ Fawwucke, 
Purchas. 8 
* 


Senecas. 


n 3 
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Mohawks. Ohuntah. 
Onondagos. - Obichta. 
Cayugas. 8 on 
Oneidas. — 2 | 
Tuſcaroras. © = Ovetbnat, ears. 
Cochnewagoes, = - 
do; = Tat FO 
 Naudoweſlies. Nookab, ears. 
 Cheerake. = Cheelane, 
 Muſkohge, - = Hotſea? Iſtehuchtſko, 
Chikkaſah. - _- Ockſebiſh, ears. 
Choktah. „ Ss 
Katahba. 5 8 
MWoccons. * 
Mexicans, "News, eats 
Poconchi. im POS... %%% noe Woh 
Darien-Indians. ͤ»m m 
Jaioi, in Guaiana. FPannate, 
Arwaccz, in Guaiana, MWadycke. | 
Brafilians, - Menmbi, Nambi, Nambhy, ears. 
ChileſdG. Pilm, ears. 


———_—_— YN 

Zhiryane, = 59. Pel. 
Permiaki, 50. Pel. 
Mokſhane, - 62, Peelat. 2 
Cheremiſſi, - 63. Peeleekſch, Piliſcho. 
Votiaki, — 6 5. Pel. 
Vogoulitchi, 67, 68,69. Pal, Pel, Pail. 
Oſtiaks, 70, 72, 73,74. Pel, Peel, Peel, Peel. 
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FOREHEAD. 


XIX. FOREHEAD. 


Lenni-Lennape, = 
Chippewas. = 


Minſi. 8 im 


Mahicanni, = 
Shawnees. 5 
Pottawatameh. - 


Meſſifaugers = 
Kikkapoos = 
Piankaſhaws. 
Algonkins. 
Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 


: Narraganſets, &c. = 


"—_—_— 


Wochgalan. 


- Nekatick. 


* 
* 


- Neſeeh. 


9 06 + # 


Indians of Pennſylvania. 22 


Acadians, according to 


1 Tegocja. 


De Lact, 
Sankikani. 8 
Senecas. - 
 Mohawks. = 
Onondagos. 
Cayugas. 
Oneidas. 8 
Tuſcaroras. - 


Cochnewagoes. 


Wyandots. = 


Nachlkaronck. 
* 
* 
 Ogenquara. 
* 1 


2 


7 2 „ 5 
e 


* 
x 
7 
« 
* 
* 
* 
0 
* 
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Tooſhetti, - 116. Haka. 
Oſtiaks, = 72. Tacedaga. 


Lopari, = 58. Kallo, Gallo. 


XX. HAIR. 


Lenni-Lennäpe. Milach. 


Chippe was. Lie L . 

Minſi. 8 

Mahicanni. — Weekakaum , hair of the 
head. 

Shawnees. Neleethe. 


Pottawatamen. Winſis, hair of the bead. 
Miams. Weeregſab. 


Meſſiſaugers. — * 
Kikkapoos. . 
Prankathaws, <-  * 
Algonkins. - Tiff 16, 1 B. 


Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 5 P erco. 


Narr W &. = Wi beck.  Muppacuck, « 
| 5 long lock.” a 
Acadians, according * Monza 1 


De Laet. 

SES. ³·¹ * 
Mohawks. — 13 
Onondagos. O nucbquird. 
eee . 5 
Oneidas. * 
Tuſcaroras. — Oowaara. 
Cochnewagoes. 5 


HA TN 31 
Wyandots. * 
Naudoweſſies. 8 * 
Cheerake. — 
Muſkohge. — Iſteka-eeſe, hair of the 
| head. | 


Chikkafah. = 
= 5 head. 
Choktah. „„ 
Nanda. 3 


Woccons. Jumme. 
Natchez. = L 
Mexicans, = . Tezonth. 
—— . 


Vinde, in Carniola 
and Lufatia, 6. 1 Le 


Mogul-Tartars, .-- 246. i 
Kartalini, = 108, 109. Ina, Toma. 


'  Offtiaks, 72. Warras. 


Pache, Paſe, hair of the 


Suanetti, 110. Pat. 
. Tookka, Nola. 


Carelians, 
Olonetzi, 
Votiaki, 


57. Tookkoo. 
65. leerſee, Exper. 


Chippewas. 


Minſi. 3 


Mahicanni. 
Shawnees. 


XXI. 


Lenni-Lennipe. 


M O U TH. 


» WW don. 
- Meeſy. 
= Ochtun. 
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 Pottawatameh. = 


Miamis. | ys 
Meſſiſaugers = 


Kikkapoos. - 


Piankaſhaws. — 


Algonkins. 5 


Indians of Penobſcot 


and St. John's. 


Acadians, 3 to 


De Laet. 


Mexicans. & 


= MOUTH. 


3 1 


Endonee, 
* 


* 
* ; 
* 


5 Madoon. 


3 Meran. Mio, the lips. 


Narraganſets, &c. _ * 
 Pampticoughs. - *F 
Sankikani. — Toonne, 
Senecas. . — 
Mohawks. - = . 
Onondagos. Ixbagacbræbnta. 
Cayugas. © 
Oneidas. * 
Tuſcaroras. 2 
Cochnewagoes. * 
Wyando tts. 
Naudoweſſies. Eosb. 
Cheerake. . 
Muſkohge. Iftech6quoh 
 Chikkafah —< _ Hg: 
Choktah. — „ 
Katahba. — „„ 
r 
Z 


 Cama#ili, Chal. 


Poconchi. 
Darien-Indians. 
Jaioi, in Guaiana. Hapataſy. 


Braſilians. = Jourou. 

Peruvians. - mw 

— 989 
Ss 8 


Karaſſini, 130. Ende. 
Taweeguini, — 131. Oengde. 
 Kamaſtſhini, - 132. Ang. 


en „ 
— 124. Mepbo. 
: Toungoofi, 143. Hamoon. 
Inhabitants of the So- 0 97 
ciety-Iſles. 123 
Inhabitants of the P, R 
PFriendly-Iſles. Mo too. 
Inhabitants of Eaſter- ä 
Iſland. Ol ? Odeo, 
Inhabitants of the Mar- 
queſas. we Ma ww. 
N 0 T E. 


The weeds: in the language of the Society-Iſles, Friendly- : 
Iſles, Eaſter-Iſland, and the Marqueſas, are taken from Dr. 
Forſter's Obſervations, already mentioned, They are placed 
here to ſhow, that there is ſome reſemblance between the langua- 
Les of theſe iſlands and the languages of the Americans, Com- 
pare theſe words with Ochtun, Otoun, Meton. Dr. Forſter ob- 
ſerves, that if we conſult the Mexican, Peruvian, and Chileſe 
vocabularies, and thoſe of other American languages, we find 
not the moſt diſtant, or even accidental ſimilarity between any 

of the American languages, ＋ thoſe of the South - Sea Iſles. 


hath. 


F on ie ne ee Beer id ems 


214 r 


The colour, features, form, habit of body, and cuſtoms of the 
Americans, and theſe iſlanders, are, he ſays, totally different; 
as every one converſant with the ſubject, will eaſily difcover. 
Nay, the diſtances of 600, 700, 800, or even 1000 leagues 
between the continent of America and the Eaſternmoſt of thefe 
Mles, together with the wretchedneſs and ſmall .fize of their 


veſſels, prove, in my opinion, inconteſtably, that theſe iſlanders 


never came from America.” Ob&/ervations, c. p. 280. Ihave no 
heſitation in ſubſesibing to Dr. Forſter's opinion, that theſe 


Hlanders are not emigrants from America; but I do not think 


the doctor has treated this ſubje& with his uſual learning, and 
accuteneſs. The American werds, in his Comparative Table, are 
very few in number, and are entirely confined to the languages 
of the Mexicans, the Peruvians, and Chileſe. Other American 
languages ſhould certainly have been noticed. The reſult of 
the compariſon would have been, that there are ſome words 
nearly ſimilar in the languages of certain American tribes, and 


in thoſe of the iſlanders under conſideration. I may mention 
m this place, for I ſhall not reſume the ſubject, that the 


Tuſcaroras call water Arve, and the Muſkobge, or Creeks, 
Meaua. The inhabitants of the Society and Friendly Iſles, the 


Marqueſas, &c. call it Eat; the inhabitants of New- 


Caledonia, Teva, oce; the inhabitants of Tanna, Te avai. 
Dr. Forſter's aſſertion, that the colour, features, form, 
habt of body, and cuſtoms of the Americans, and theſe iſlanders, 
are totally diſſerent,”” is centainly too general. He himſelf tells 
us, ſpeaking of the inhabitants of the Seciety-Iſſes, that the 


« colour of their ſkin is leſs tawny than that of a Spaniard, and 
not ſo coppery as that of an American.; it is of a lighter tint 


than the faireſt complexion of an inhabitant. of the Kaſt-Indian 
iſlands; in a word, it is of a white, tinctured with a browniſh 


yellow, however not ſo ſtrongly mixed, but that on the cheek. 
of the faireſt of their women, you may eaſily diftinguiſh a 


ſpreading bluſh, From this complexion we find all the inter- 


mediate hues down to a lively brown,” &c. Obſervations, Tc. 
p. 229. I chink that our Cheerake-Indians are not darker than 
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2 Spaniard, I have plainly ſeen the bluſh upon the face of 
Indian women. The inhabitants of the Marqueſas, are in 
general more tawny than the former” [the people of the Society. 
Iſles] being fituated in the latitude of 9 ß) South, nearer the 
line than the Society-Iſles; &c. Ob/ervations, &c. p. 232. The 
complexion of the inhabitants of the Friendly-Iſles is of a 
darker hue, than that of the commonalty of the natives in the 
Society-Iſles; though, in my opinion, it partakes of a lively 
brown, inclining ſo far towards the red or copper colour, as not 
to deſerve the appellation of ſwarthy.” - Obſervations, c. 
p. 234+ Theſe remarks concerning the complexion of the 
people of the Society-Iſles, Friendly-Ifles, and Marqueſas, will 
be ſufficient to ſhow the American naturaliſt, that the colour of 
| theſe people and that of many American tribes is not, as Dr. 
Forſter obſerves, ** totally different. In other phyſical fea- 
tures, or circumſtances, the difference 1s leſs conſiderable than 
our author ſeems to ſuppoſe. But this is not the place to pur- 
ſue the inquiry much farther. The phyſical and other relations 
of the Americans, and the people of other parts of the earth, 
will be minutely attended to in my large work relative 
to this country. 1 ſhall content myſelf, at preſent, with obſery- 
ing on this ſubje&, that the European philoſophers labour under 
a great miſtake in ſuppoſing, that the complexions of the Ameri- 
cans are ſo uniform, or nearly the ſame. In many inſtances, the 
different tribes, independently of admixture, differ very efſen- 
tially from each other, both. in colour and in form. Thus, the 
Minſi, whom we commonly call Munſees, are very dark, and 
the Cheerake very light. Sometimes, a range of hills divides 
two American tribes (ſpeaking the ſame language) whoſe com- 
plexions are different. Dr. Forſter's remark that the cuſtoms of 
the Americans and thoſe of the people of the South-Sea-Iſles are 
totally different, is entitled to till leſs attention. But what, the 
reader will aſk, is the purport of theſe obſervations? Is it my 
intention to prove, or ts aſſert, that the people of America and thoſe. 
of the South-Sea-iſlands are the ſame? I anſwer no. I have 
thought it proper to correct what appeared to be an error of a 


very learned man; and I muſt think it probable that the anceſtors 
of ſome of the Americans, and of the people of the Society- 
Iſles, &c. had once ſome connection with each other. This, it 
is probable, was before the continent of America and thoſe iſ- 
lands received their preſent races of people from Aſia, which 
ſeems to have been the principal foundery of the human kind. 


XXII. TOOTH. 


Lenni-Lennipe. = Midit. 

Chippewas. -  Tibbit, Wetbitt, the teeth. 

5 Nebetun, the teeth. 
T Me 
Mahicanni, = Weepeetan. 
Shawnees.  Nippigee. Nepinalleh, 
„ the teeth. 
Pottawatameh. - Webit, teak. 
Miamis. Meepeetab. 
NMeſſiſaugers. „ 
Kikkapoos. * 

Piankaſhaws. „ 
Algonkins. Tibit, Tebit, teeth, 
Indians of Penobſcot 

and St. John's, J Weebeedah 
9 to 5 Neidie 
Narraganſets, &c. N 

Sankikan, = Wypyt, 

Senecas, » » 


T 0 O 
Mohawks. <= = 
Onondagos. — 
Cayugas. ö 
Oneidas. - — 


Tuſcarorass. — 
Cochnewagoes. 


Wyandots. 
Naudoweſſies. 
Cheerake. - 
Muſkohge. - 


NE. 
— 88 
Katahba. . 
Woccons. - 
Manes. < 
— - - 


| ce SSIS ore 
Leſghis, 50,51. Zecbee. 
— = 52. Tſabee, Dae. 
Oftiaks, = 71. Techoo. 
—— — 72. Teboo. 
 Semoyads, - 120. Teebyeb. 


_ : 121. 


 Indoſtaniz, 68, 169. Dant. 


T H. 
* 


Onoiſchidje, teeth. 


41 „ * #* # 


** 


Iſtenöõteeh. 


Noteh, teeth. 


* 
* 


. * 


anti. teeth. 


Teeoo, Teebe. 


XXIII. TONGUE. 


Lenni-Lennipe. 
Chippewas, ns. 


Milano. 


Outon, Ooton. 
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Minſi. - 2 
Mahicanni. Fa 
Shawnee = * 
Pottawatame n. * 
Miamis. 
Meſſiſaugers. * 
TTT 
Piankaſna wwe. * 
Algonkins. — 
Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 
Acadians, accordin 
to De Laet. 
 Narraganſets, cee. 
Sankikan. 
Senecas. „„ 
Mohawks. F 


Onondags. FEnichpe. 
No  Ohnache. 


Hochelagenſes. 
o 
Oneidas. b 
Tuſcaroras. 
Cochnewagoes. 
Woyandotss. 
Naudoweſſies. 
Cheerake. N 
Muſkohge. 
Chikkaſah. 1 Soolifh. 
Choktah - - Sooliſh. 
Katahba. * 1 


Weenannuh. 


- . Neelabnee. 


Outan, Ooton. 
5 Weelaulbo. 
a 5  Nirnou. 


Weranou, 


Iſtẽ-tõlaüſwah, 


Y 


GUE. 
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TON 
Woccons. - 5 
Natchez. — * 
Mexicans. — Nenepilli. 
P = *:- 
Darien-Indians. — * 
Braſilians. - Apectim. 
Chileſe. = . =- Quewen. 
tee SSS 

Vogoulitchi, 67. Meelm. 
Oſtiaks, 70. Naileem. 
„ 71,7237 3574- Nailem. 
Imeretians, = 109; Neena. 

| Suanetti, | = x10. Neen. 
Kartalini, - = 108. Ena. 
Koiballi, = 133. Sid. 
Mogul-Tartars, 135. Kile, Noel. 
Toungooſi, 141,142. Eennee. 
Boureti, „ 10% ANN. - 
Kalmuks, 137. Kelen, Keleen. 
Tartars, = 8 9. Tyel. 4 
— go. Teel, Til. 
on — W 

— — 2 92,93. =. 

3 94. Tel, T, zel. 

— — = 95,96. Teel. 


XXIV. 
Lenni-Lennape. 
Chippewas. 


Wittoney. . 
Miſchiton, Opeewyifey. 


40 
Minſi. 
Mahicanni. 
Shawnees. - 
Pottawatameh. 
Miamis. 
Meſſiſaugers. 
Kikkapoos. Ny 
Piankaſhaws.. - 1 
Algonkins. — Miſchiton. 
Indians of Penobſcot ; 


and St. John's. 


Ae Toe J Midi. 


Narraganſets, &c. * 
Senecas. 8 
Mohaws. * 
Onondagos. Onuſgera. 
Cayugas. . 
Oneidas. | N 
. Hochelagenſes. 2 
Tuſcaroras. „„ 
Cochnewagoes. '» 
Wyandots. „ 
* 
* 


„ 


Naudoweſſies. 
Cheerake. 


Muſkohge. Itechockheſeh, 
Chikkaſah. -< * 

Choktah. . * 

Katahba. -— 9 
Woccons. | * 


Natchez. 8 i 


Mexicans. - | 

Poconchi = > 

Darien-Indians, i ST | 
„ SSS SN 


Chechengi, 114. Mag, Maig, Maiw, 
— — Halle. 


XXV. H A N D. 


Lenni-Lennipe, = Nacht, my hand. 
Chippewas. Neningeen. 
Indians of F Pennſylvania. Nach, Mænſtan, Olænſtan, | 
Tagen, — 


Minſi. — 9 
Mahicanni. „ Oniſkan. 
Shawnees. Wiligee. 
Pottawatameh. — Neninch. 
Miamis. = Enahkee. 
Meſſiſaugers. — 5 
Kikkapoos. 
Piankaſhaws. „„ 
Algonkins. 5 . 


Indians of Penobſcot ? 
Ole h „ . 
ad Se. Jake's, eechee hands 


Acadians, according to 
De Lact. j Nepeden. 


Narraganſets, 1 * 


+ I take theſe words from the Lutheri Cateckitmns, 1 
from the Novæ Sueciæ ſeu Penſylvaniæ in America Deſcriptio. 
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Senecas. 
Mohawks. 
Onondagos. 
Cayugas. 
Oneidas. 
Tuſcaroras. 
Cochnewagoes. 


 Wyandots, + 


Naudoweſlies. 


Cheerake. 


Muſkohge. 


Chikkaſah. 
Chok tan. 


| Katahba. 
Woccons. 


Nat chez. 
| Mexicans. 


Darien-Indians. | 
| Poconchi. — 


zige. 


* 


- Snuſagb. 
* 


* 
* 
„ 


_- — Iſtinkeh. 


— 8 Ilbock. 


4 * 

* 

4 

” 

An. 
* 


* 1 Cam. 


ss 


Akaſhini, 


Altekeſeck, 


FAR — * 


119. Nak. 
- 112, Eenape. 


- 138. Naila. 


139. Neale. 
142. Nala. 


3 . 


Lenni-Lennape. 


Chippewas. 


B EL L V. 
mag. 
Miſbemout, Nguamacb. 


BELLY: 43 
Minſi. 3 i 
Mahicanni. Omauchtei, Machty. 
Shawnees. - 9 
Pottawatameh, = ” 
Miamis. = Mooyeeche. | 
Meſſiſauger s. 5 
Kikkapoos. - as | 
Piankaſha ves. 
Algonkins. Miſbemout. 
wand St. John's. 3 Paboku. | oY} 
| 
Acadians, —_ to 3 Migedi, 
Narraganſets, &. | 
Senecas. — . 
Mohaw!ks. - . 5 J 
Onondagos. Otquenta, Fr HE 
_ -: > - | 0 
Oneidas = = = 
Tuſcaroras. - » 
Cochnewagoes, = +» *® | 
Wyandes. : - -- * 
See 
Tehiochonſki, - 54. Watſee, Wala, Watiza. & 
| Carelians, - 56. N. alſchiſcba, Malt allſcha. — 
Olonetzi, - 57. Watch, kn 
Kartalini, - 108, Mootzelee, „ 


XXVII. F O O T. 


Lenni-Lennape. =  * 


' 


Chippewas” = Neſittun. Ozett, foot or 
3 feet. 
Minſi. = =» 
Mahicann. Wriheton, his feet. 
| Shawnees. „ 
7 Pottawatameh. -Neſit. 
| Miamis. Meecabtes. 
Meſſiſaugers. - N 
Kikkapoos. . * 
|  Piankaſhaws. — * 
Akin. . * | 
3 A 3 to! * 
JJC... 
I Narraganſets, &c. 
| ene. ” 
| Mohawks. 1 
| e a Wo Vita, 
| Cayugas, — ä i 
| Oneidas. os . 
7 : Tuſcaroras. . * | 


—_— — 
P l ES & = — 


1 Muerte, in the language of the Indians of New-England, 
a ccordin g to Purchas. 


—— — — 


c «4 2 et ?“ 


= 


Cochnewagoes. 


yandots. 


Cheerake. 


Muſkohge. 
Chikkaſah, 


Caraibes, 


— 


Braſilians. 


Semoyads, 


* 


— 


* 


Perſians, 


Bucharians, 


Tartars, 


XX 
Lenni-Lennäpe. 
Chippewas. 
Onondagos. 


Chileſe. 


; Vogoulitchi 


Leſghis, 


— re 


5 
a Yeyeh. 
= - Nougouti, my foot. 


r | 


44 „ S8 
122. 


Ngaee, Gaee. 


« 1Vgoee. 
— 76. Pace, Paa. 


Pace. 


Hal. 


II. SK I N. 
- A 

- Pokkikkm. : 

= Canechua. 
Tolqui. 


d Chee, 
— CI. . 
— 67. Towl. | on 


= 66,68. Tool, 
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— cen, 
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fea t.5/ 
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XXIX. F L E S H. 


Lenni-Lennape. Ojoos. 
Chippewas. - Weas, meat. meal, Wi 
Jaas. 

Minſi. — 7225 
Mahicanni. =  Weeas, fleſh or meat. 
Shawnees. „ Wiauthee, meat. 

„„ — 


8 
— 


Pottawatamen. 5 = 
Miamis =- = Lananſoi, beef. 
— - 4. 
Kikkapoos, - * 

Piankaſhawss < * 2 
Algonkins. Mea. Oiiias, meat. 
Indians of Penobſcot „ Te 


and St. John's. No 
Acadians, according _ 


to De Let. 

Narraganſets, ce. 
Senecas. 5 „3 
Mohawks. 1 
Onondagos. Ouwacbra. 
Cayugas. „ „ 
Oneidas. 1  Wauabloo, meat. 
Tuſcaroras. - * 


Cheerake. = — 


— d 


* IT 77 ry * 4 . 
N RE: OPEN wh. 2 1 , * * Ae 
k - > 
— 2. 5 * : 4 fy 4 * 
* 
. 


FLESH. 4 


Muſkohge . = 
Chileſe. 5 — 


44 * 


Semoyads, = 124. 
— - 126. 


Oftiaks, = . 


* 


Lon. 


An 


Otyeb. 
Odga. | 
Wodge. 
Wode. 


— — | 75. Wotee. | 5 


Toungoofi, — 142, 


_— i 
o . 2 


Oolla. | 


XXX. BLOOD. 


Lenni-Lennape. 
Chippewas.” = 
—_ --- 
Mahicanni. ww 
Shawnees. 
Pottawatameh, = 
Miamis. * 
Meſſiſaugers. 
Kikkapoos. 
Piankaſhawvs. 
Algonkins. 
Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 


| Acadians, according to 
"De .. 


Narraganſets, &c. 
Sankikani. - 


Moocum. 
Miſguy, Miſkow. 
 Mochcum. 
Pucakan. 
Miſqueb, Mufqui. 


* 


Muſquch. 
* 
* 
* 


Miſcoue, Miſtoo. 


* 


* 


Mobaucht. 


N 7 Ce een 


— 2+ oe, * 


I 


_—_—_ 


ics. 


4 WO ola? bt a 


. 


— 


[>> 5 ar 


e 
— 7 men 


48 B.-L 0 0. 


Senccas. _ - * 5 

Mohawks. 3 ” 

Onondagos. Orquechſa. 

Cayugas. SG 

Oneidas. „„ 5 

Tuſcaroras. . 

Cochnewagoes. = OI 

Wyandots. 
Naudoweſlies. — OD 
Cheerake. EKegore? ya 
Muſkohge. = Chautauh. 

Chikkaſah. Den 5 95 

2 = = 
F 
Woccons. — 
Natches. — 
r 
Braſilians. Tagul., 
Chileſe. - Mollbuen, Molvin. 

SSS. 
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Ingoh. 
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2 7 
72 
LEV 

* 

& 4 


OR 


Tartars, 1M 97. Kagan. 
FKEoriaki, - 154. Moollyomod.. 
: Dugorri, - B80. Tg. 


IE av. weft ho cs, 


4 


 XXXI. HEART. 
Lenni-Lennape, = Wate. Ktee, thy heart. 
Chippewas. — Oathty, Mic heads. 


— — àG me EC 
= k yew Jr 4 ** — 4 
a 
4 A 
4 y 


— rr 


PE — — eat — - . 


HEKA KT 49 
r ” 
Mahicanni. — ob, Miau, his heart. 
Shawnees. = = _Oteebe? Otaheb, his heart. 
Pottawatameh. = ” 
Miamis. 3 
Meſſiſaugers. 7 "08 
Kikkapoos. FM 
Piankaſhaws. - * 
Algonkins. —Micheoue. 
Indians of Penobſcot : . 
and St. John's. 
Acadians, according: 1 
to De Laet. ul 
fg Narraganſets, &c. —MPuttab. 
Senecas. „ 
Mohawks. . 
Onondagos, - MAweriachſa. 
V 
Oneidas. 5 at 
Tuſcaroras. 8 
Cochne wages. 
Wyandots. 125 
| Naudoweſſies. - * 
Cheeraxke. EE 
Muſkohge. FEfags. 
Chikkafah. = M- 
Choktah. = . 
| Katahba., = 2 
Natchez, = - K 
H 


\ 
Z 
Þ £4 
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E 
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4 
7 
0 * 
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Onondagos. 5 cjanrochqua, 
Naudoweſlies. 155 Ehwahmeab. 2 


Mexicans. — Tollochtli. 


4444 SSS 


Taweeguini, 131. Keeet. 
Kamaſtſhini, = 132. Mit. 


Toungooſi, 139,141,143. Mewan. 
— xc 14. Mea. 


Lamuti, - 145. Mewon. 


XXXII. I. O VE. 


Lenni-Lennape. Aboaltowoagan. BY, | 
Chippewas. — Saukie. Zar gay, or Zar- 


7 


| geyteon, love, to love. 


re 


9 


Oſſetintzi, 925 79. Ooarzen, . arge. 


XXXIII. l L I F E. 


Lenni-Lennäpe. 1 E- Wo, 
| Chippewas. 8 es Noochimmoin, Nouchimo- 


0 Win. 
Mahicanni. Pummaooſowonkan. 


LIF E. 51 


Shawnees. = = Wibanſee. 
Pottawatameh, == 3 
Miamis. - = 1 
Algonkins. Nouchimouin. 
Onondagos. - LJagonhichſera. 


: 
"43 


-. 1 K \ - 
bo 
- 5 
* = 
» 
— 1 DSC — 


XXXIV. DE AT H. 
Lenni-Lennäpe. bh. 

_ Chippewas. - _ dead. 
Minſi, — 5 
Mahicanni. 1 8 Nup, I die. Nip, eto die, 
= Ty --.:1<e." 

Shawneess - WMV ppigee. Nip, "to die, 
e 5 DO” 

Miamis. =  Nepua, dead. 
Algonkins. „„  -Neepoo, Nipouin, dead. 

Onondagos. . lawobzje. 


— 


> = — 2 

N Py FP y 

7 ＋ 1 

P Ä 


1 


0 + 
* 


2 = — 


8 1 
. » 
i - ES, 


— 


— 
- 9 an * 
Cf Ho 1) oh AS A Ae; * 


- 
* 
„ 3 
—— —— A 


1 0 0 L D. 


Lenni-Lennipe. = Then. Tau, cold weather, 

Chippewas. Geeſſennar. 

Shawnces. — . Weppee, Wepi. 

Miamis. = Neepanwaybirckee. 

Algonkins. - = MKekatch. Kikatch, cald, 
Jam cold.” | 
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- EEE 
1 * + 
r 
92 
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Acadians, according to 1 


52 E 0. 


Onondagos. Otobri. 
Braſilians. Kor. 


See 
Leſghis, 50, 52, 53. Rohee. 


— | 


XXXVI. s U N. 
Lenni-Lennape. - Giſcbuch. 

Chippewa, <= Keée.ſis, Kiſis, Ki Hechis, Gee 
Jay. 1 


Mini. Qiſhough. 
Mahicanni. „„ 
Shawnees. Keſaughſwoh, Ki bach 


thwab, Ki athwa, 


Pottawatameh. - EKeſis. 
NMiamis. = 5 W Keel Jai. ; 
Meſſiſaugers. — 

Kikkapoos. 5 8 
Piankaſhawws. EE 


Algonkins. Kiſis, Keeſis, 
Indians of Penobſcot ; mas 
and St. John's. _— 


De Laet.  Achtech, 


Narraganſets, Sa. Nippawaus, Keeſuckguand, 
Indians of New-Eng-Y . = 


land, according bo Keſus, 
Purchas. 


8 UN. 0 33 


ns -England-Indians 
| — to . ont. 
Senecas. Gachquau. 
Mohawks. = E 
Onondagos. - Garachqua, 
Cayugas. - : 
Oneidas.. | = Eſcaltey. 
Tuſcaroras. Heita. 
Cochnewago ess. 
Wyandots. - Luandeſah. 

90 Naudovweſſies. Paabtab. 

Cheerakke. Eus. ge Aman-to-ge, Anantoge. 
Muſkohge. MNeetta Hyſa, Haſhſch. 
Chikkaſah. —  » Hake, Haſche. 

5— Choktah. 35 3 Haſce. 

4  Katahba = — 
Woccons. 2 
Natche. On- chill. 
Mexicans. Tunatiub. 
%% ¼mwho ! 
Darien-Indians. 5 * 
Caribe. Kachi, 22 
Jaioi, in Guaiana. Mayo. 

Arwaccæ, in Guaiana. Adaly. 

Shebaioi, in Guaiana, Wecoelije. 

Braſilians. — Coaracd. 
7 wa 3 
i Chileſe. „ 


— 
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t This word I quote from memory ; ; * the felling may” 
be depended upon, 


34 


Cheremiſſi, 


8 U N. 
SSS 
63. Keiſche, Keeiſch, 


| Votiaki, 65. Schoondi. 
1 Vogoulitchi, 66. Kal. 
| — 67. Chotal. 
| — 65. Kotal, Kotdl, 
] . Hi * 69. Chodal. 
3 Oſtiaks, 70. Chat, Naee, Taltoo. 
0 — „ "92, Oo. 
Tartars, = 89. Kocaiſch. 
g — — 91. Yon, Kooaiſch, 
N - - 93. Goon, 
| — 94, 98. Koon. 
IB 4 8 Inhabitants of the Co- How -. 
=: 7 Tea, = TIED: OE, 
4 N Pumpocolli, 29%.  Heechem. 
1 Malays, 183. Mata-Haree, 
Iavaneſe, 1 84. Mataree, : 


XXXVII. MOON. 


Mpabum, N ipawiC Sebuch, 
Debicot, T ebickeſis, Gee- 


. 


x Prey in « the 3 of certain Indians of North Ca- 
rolina, according to Lawſon: Ke/ow, in the language of the 
Indians of Pennſylvania, according to Gabriel Thomas, in 


the year 1698: Keſuc, in the language of the New-England- 
Indians, according to Purchas 


Lenni-Lennäpe. 
— : 


— 


MOON. 55 


R  Quiſhough ? 

Mahicanni. - Neepabuck. 

Shawnees. - Tepechki Kt iſchachthawa, 
Nipia- Ki Yathwa. 

Pottawatameh. = Keſis. 

Miamis. K cel Ju, Kilſwoa. 

Meſſiſaugers. 

Kikkapoos. Kigeſi. 

Piankaſhaws. _ 

Algonkins. pe 


Debikat Thizis A Debikat 


- . 
Indians 9 5 Reezooſe neebayjur. 


A eadlians, * 1 5 Knichkaminau. 
Narraganſets, &c. -  Nanepauſbat, or Munnan- 
: noch. 
Senecas. — :  Gachquan. 
Mohawks. JJ 
Onondagos. CGarachqua. 
Cayugas. > 
—_— -- 
Tuſcaroras. -:... 
Cochnewagoes. =. »- * - 

Wyandots. = Teſugh. 

Naudoweſlies. = Otweeh. 

Cheerake. =» - Neus-ſe A-nan-to- ge. 
Muſkohge. — 
ae e Haſhſen. 
Chikkaſang. HFaſche, Haſce. 


Nedtla Hiſa, Neethlech- 


56 MOON. 


Chokta ng Faſce. 

Katahba, = 3 
Woccons. Wittapare, 

. Natchez. - * 

Mexicans. Metztli. 
IEG 
Darien-Indians. - Wee. | 
Jaioi, in Guaiana. Nonna, or Nene. 


Arwaccæ, in Guaiana. Cattebee. 
Shebaioi, in Guaiana. Hyrtryrre. 


Caraibes . Wonum, Kati. 
Bralthans. | =  - © Jag. 
Peruvians. INF... Cuilla. 


- wa. Dien. 


SSS S- - 


Karaſſini, I 30. Kegſteer, Regfebtgit 
Taweeguini, - 131. Kegſcbteen. 
Kamaſtſhini, 132. Kice. 
 Moutori, = 134. Kegſchtait. 

a: = 148. Eſchovee.” 
Kottowi, = 149. Schovee. 

FF. . | 


— - 94. 0 Ace. 
Leſghis, - 0. Moors, Moiſch. 
— 1e. Moots. 
Anglo-Saxons, — 31. Mena. 


XXXVIII. ST AR. 
Lenni-Lennipe. Alank. Allanquewak, 
 Alankwewak, ſtars. 
Chippewas: Annunk, Alank. 
_ 3 N 
Mahicann. Anockſuk. 


Shawnees. Alaqua. Alaquagi, ſtars, 


Pottawatameh. - Anung. 
Miamis. | 


| if 


” - Alanquake,F ſtars. 
Meſſiſaugers. „„ 
Kikkapoos. - Unaaqua. 
Piankaſhaws. -- * 
Algonkins. Alan, Alank. 
Indians of Penobſcot? , „ a... 
and St. John's. Mottaurogſt, ſtars. 
eke ee 
Narraganſets, &c. 18 Anociquus. 75 
Sankikani. 8 N 1 
33 Ogechſoondau. 
 Mohawks. Wo "© 
Onondagos. '- _Orſchiſchtenochqua.f 


pre ENT 


——— 


Ss - —— A 1 7 — Cc 


* Major Mentzcts. 1 Major Mentzc@s. 


i The Onondagos likewiſe call a tar Ojiftog, as I was informed by the 


late Mr. Rittenhouſe. According to Father Lafitau / Mæurs des Sauvagee 
Ameriquains, & c. tome II. p. 235) the Iroquois call the ſtars, 0:/ſob. 
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Alanqua,* i Lanquakee 2 


——— — 


—— — — — 
— 


* n o 
— * - 
I Fon AD 
—— 
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1 Te e as, © 
— 


4 h—_— 
— 


= NT 
Þ 48! 

— ——— 

—— ̃ — + oc 
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: 8 2 


— ͤ 2 7 » 
_ 
— 


r CL SITE 


1 _= 
* — anne — ans... a ro 
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Cayugas. 35 


Oneidas. N 

Hochelagenſes. ” 

Tuſcaroras. - Uttewiraratſe. 
— M 
Cochnewagoes. . 
Wyandots. „ 
Naudoweſſies. * 

Cheerake. - 3 
Muſkohge. = Kotchotchumpah. 
Chikkaſah. . * 215 
Choktah. = 0 

Sb. 3 | 
Woccons. - Mattapi untakeer. 
Natch e. 77 5 
Mexicans. En =» 
Poconchii | = WES 
Darien--Indians. „„ 

Jaioi, in Guaiana. Chirika. 
Caraibes. _ = _ Oualoukouma. 
\Brafilians. - Tacitats. © 
Peruvians. Coyllur. 


8  Wangelen, ſtars. 


| Kottowi, 149. Alagin. 
Aﬀani, = 150. Aldk. 
Kamtſchadals, 158. Agageen. 


* 


8 7 A R. 39 


Mordva. - - MKith.* | 
Votiaki, - 65. Keezcelee, Kexele. 
Semoyads, 126. Aifſeenga. 

a —— 127. Kiſcheka. 

— 128. King. 

— — 129. Keeſcheka. 
Taweeguini, - 131. Keeſchka. 
Mogul-Tartars, 135. Odo, Odoo. 

Toungooſi, 138, 139. O/cheekta. 

HG 140. Oſcheekta. © 2 
— 141. Ofcheekta, Ootamool ta. 
— - VV 
Lamutii, 145. Oiſcheekat. 

Chapogirri, 146. ons, | 
 Japaneeſe, - 161,  Phoſchee. f I 

— bY I 111. Mago, Wagoos. 


Altekeſeck, - 112. Wagooa. 5 


XXXIX, RAIN. 


Lenni-Lennäpe. ibn, it rains. 
 Chippewas.  Kinmewan, Kimmewon, | 
„„ Ki mee wan. 


— 
— " — 
wit; 


"] inſert this word on the authority of the learned $trablenberg, 


+ Phutchi i is mentioned as the aame of a ſtar by Adair. The Hp 
of the American Indians, p- 54. & 89. He does not tell us what nation 
uſes this word: but it is doubtleſs one of the ſouthern tribes : perkaps the 
Cnecrake. 


60 R A I N. 


Mahicanni. Sookanoun. 
Shawnees. EKemewane. 
Kikkapoos. 55 Mappenaan. 
Algonkins. Kimiouan, . Kemewan, 


Indians of New-Eng- 
land, according to Pur- 
chas. ꝛi 5 
Onondagos. Ne. jiiſbtarònii. 
J aioi, in Guaiana. Kenape. 


Soogoran, 


| Leſghiss, 53. Kema, 
Imeretians, 109. Tſcheema. © 
Akaſhini, - 119. Kanee, Tſchanee. 
Bouretl, 136. Kore, 
Tchiochonſki, 54. Sage. 


8 Lenni-Lennipe  Gubn, 
Chippewa. - Ahguhn, Going. 
Minſi. OM 5 Gun, Guhn. 


Mahicanni. „„ _ 
Shawnees. . Weneeh, Cone. 


| Pottawatameh, == Guhn. 
Miamis. Minatwaw, Manatwoa. 
Kikkapoos. : * 

Mohawks, — 


Onondagos. - - Opera. 
Cayugas. '- = 9 
Oneidas. 5 * 
Tuſcaroras. - Acaunque. 
Cochnewagoes. - mw 
Naudoweſſies. — Sinnee. 
— - *- 
Muſkohge. - Hittote-hotkeh, 5 white 
N - | ice.“ 
Chikkaſah. - Oktohſfah. 
Choktah, - -. Oktohfab? 


2 


ELL TCE 
 Lenni-Lennipe, « * 
Mahicanni, , - <« Mooquaumeh. 
Shawnees. OE Coone. © 
Pottawatameh. - Mucquam, 
Onondagos. Ouuiſſa. 
Muſkohge. Hlittötée. 


es 
Kazee-Koomitſki, 117. Meek, | 
Akaſhini, 119. Meeb. 


— 


= — — — — — — ———r———ů —ůůů—— U—B f 


Nl. B. Hittote is ice, and hotkeh white. 


61 . 
XLII. D A V. 


Lenni-Lennipe. Giſchgu. 


Chippewas. — Ogunnegat, 15 Day, or 
days.” 
Shawnees. Kiiſſigua. | 
Algonkinss -  Okonogat, © Day, or 
ds days.” 


XIII. NIGHT. 


Lenni-Lenndpe. - Thoku. 


Chippewa - Debbihat. 


"0 Shawnees 7 — 


XLIV. MORNING. 


h Lenni-Lennipe. 8 Woapan. 
Chippewas. - KMKeejayp. 
Mini. „ 
r 
 Shawnees. - Wappaneh. 
Piankaſhaws.  Wahpinki, 


Indians of Penobſe cot 
and St. John's. 


Qnondagos. e Orhengechiſchik, 


. 8 poſe deere. 


EVENING. . 63 
XLV. EVENING. 

Lenni-Lennape. - * 

Chippewas. . 

Minſi. - - * 

Mahicann. = 
Shawnees. - Oliguitheki. 

Onondagos. Trwazidwa, Zajogardł. 

XVI. SUMMER. 

Lenni-Lennãpe. Nj pen. 

Chippewas. 9 N 15 Summer 

= 

Minſi. 3 
Mahicanni. - Neepun, Nipen. 
Shawnees. 5 Nipennoo, Nepeneh. 

Pottawatameh, =—- 5 — 
. a 

Meſſiſaugers. — . 

Kikkapoos. - . 

Piankaſbaws. > 

Algonkins, '-'- = Meroctamink, 6 Sum- 

3 3 mer or ſpring.” 


endet heren] Na kr 


3 

of "©; «> 

5: $5 
” 


- SU M M E R. 
Narraganſets, &c. = Neepun. 


Senecas. 5 
Moha ws. * = 
Onondagos. Gagnhe. 
Cayugas, . of 
Oneidas. ' = = 
Tuſcaroras = 
Cochnewagoes. 
Wyandots. - 
Naudoweſſies. Z 
Cheerake. - 1 8 | Akooea: 
Muſkohge. 5 5 N 8 „ 
Chhikkaſah. — Tome palle.* _ 
_ Choktah. am Tome palle. 


88888 


E X X X 4<& 


rn 


„ 


Lenni-Lennäpe. — Loan. | 
Chippewas” - Pepoun, Bebine. 
Minfi, iLð P 


* Adair, from whom I take this word, informs us that Palle ſignifies 
warm or hot.” Heat in the language of the Eſtlandians, 55, is Pal- 
| law, and Pallawoos : in the language of the Carelians, 36, it is Palawa: 
in the language of the Aſſani, 150, it is Pals. th | 


Mahicarint. = Hpoon. 
Shawnees. - Pepoon-Nunkee. 
Miamis. = ” 
Meſſiſaugers. of 
Kikkapoos. * os 
Piankaſhaws + 4M 
Algonkinns. Pepoon, Pipoun. 


Indians of Penobſcot 
"AS, J ohn's, 5 Beeboonah. 


Onondagos. RE” Gochſehare, Techſerat, 
ses 
Altekeſeck/ 11 2. Geen, 
Kuſhazibb-Abiſ - 113. Geen. 
| ſian, . 

Akaſhini, 119. Ganee* 


XLVIII. EARTH, , OR LAND. 
Lenni-Lennipe. 5 Hacke * earth, ground, 
i land, 


. 60 the American words tis ſnow. 


ij This ——_ occurs in the names of ſome of our ir vallies, &c. Thus 
Tulpahocking [as we call it] in Lancaſter- county, was called by the Dela- 
wares, Tulpewchacki, which ſignifies the * of the * 


K | 


0 „ — · 1] 
* TJ 
—— - 
- 7 3 
8 F ge 74 Li WE heed =... 
8 —_— . * £5 7 


66 E ART H, ox LAND. 


Minſi. . 


Mahicanni. 


Shawnees. 


Pottawatameh. 
Miamis. 


Meſlifaugers. 


Kikkapoos. 
Piankaſhaws. 


Acadiang, according to 


De Laet. 


Senecas. 

Mohawks. 
: Onondagos. — 
Cayugas. 
Oneldas. 
Tufcaroras. 

Cochnewagoes. 
Wyandots. 
Naudoweſſies. 

Cheerake. 


Muſkohge. 
Chikkaſah. 
„ 
Katahba. 


Algonkins. + 
Indians of Penobſcot 
and St. John's. 


Narraganſets, & c. 


3 


? 
5 


Aude or Sanaukamuck,” 


Achgi, the earth. 


Hackkeeh, Hacki. 
Aſſiſhee. 
* 4 


* 
„ 
Akiſtiii. 


* 


Acke or Ackouin. 


Keeg ? 
Megamingo. 


earth or land. 


Toeenjagh ? 


Uchwunitſchia, 


Abunga? 


* 
. 


Ecaunnauh. 


* 


* 


Woccons. . 

N atchez. - * 
Mexicans. 
Poconchi. 4 
Darien- Indians. 
Braſilians. =” 
Chileſe. + 
Peruvians. = 
Caraibes - = 
Eſkimaux. 


WW San 


Perſians, mm. 
Curdi, in Curdiſtan, 77. 
Semoyads, 126, 127, 128. 


EARTH, ox LAND. 


* * 


Lan. 


Acal, * earth or ground.“ 


* 


127 
Tue. 


Lacta. 
Nonum. 


Nina. | 


Chakee. 
Chaak. 
Tooeiſch. 


Kittawim, = 164. 8 


Chechengi, 114. 
Ingooſhevi, - 115. 
Permiaki, 60. 


Vogoulitchi,, 69. 


— 


XLIX. W 


Lenni-Lennäpe. .. 206, Beb', 
Chippewas. Nebbi, Nebiſh, Nebis. | 
8825 33 Mbi. 


Lettech, Latta. 


Laite, Lettie. 
Ma, Mes 70. 
M, 428. 


42 


A T E R. 


* Beh, on the a of General W 
certain Indians of Pennſylvania, in the laſt century Vocabularium Barbaro- 


Virgineorum. 


35. in the 3 of 


Os 4 4 
8 : I 
# # EF 


68 - MM A $4 $ 
Mahicanni. Mey. 


Nat ick. Nippe, waters“. 

Shawnees. . Nepee, Nippee, Nippi, 
VMupel, Nippa. 

Pottawatameh. Nebee. 

Miamis. 


- » Nepee, Neepee, 
Meſſiſaugers. N 
Kikkapoos. Mapi, 
Piankaſhaws. „„ : 
Algonkins. x  Nibi, Nepee, Mukuman, 


Indians of Penobſcot ? Nippecg, waters in 
and St. John's. general. by 


1 8. Chahail dan, Orengeoc, 
Narraganſets, &c. e 
 Sankikanii = _ Empye. 
Pampticoughs.” - Umpe. 
A Onecangſe? 
Mohawks, = Oneegba and Caneega, | 
G  Hohnekah, 
Onondaggs. - Ochnecanos, Ochneca, 
o 
Oneidas. 1 "0 * 
Tuſcarorass = Abo. 


*1 1 chis "INE 1 memory 1 I can depend upon the accye 
racy of the ſpelling) from Mr, Elliot s tranſlation of the Bible into the 
language of the Naticks. 

+ Theſe two words on the authority of Johannes Megapolenſis, as 
garly as 1651. It will be worthy of the notice of the learned to inquire 


Into the meaning of the word Onega, which is the name of a lake in the 
government £ of Qlonetz in Ruſſia. 


WAT I R. 


* . 


Cochnewagoes, | 
Wyandots. . Sandooftea®. 
Naudoweſſies „ Mench. 
Cheerake.. = Ommah, Ammah, 
Muſkohge. 5 neu. 
Chikkaſaz. Okaw, Oo la. 
Choktah. Fo: * 
Katahba. * * 1 * * 


Woccons. | Pl. Ejau, 
Natchez. | — - OO 


Mexicans, Al, Ael. 
— . 77 
Darien-Indians, - Dovlah, 
5 Galibis.F : 9985 =: - BW. 
Caraibes. Tuna. 
Braſilians. „ Ie. "9 
Peruvian, =  Unuy, 
Chileſe. Ln 4 


Semoyads, 120. Fe, EZetoo, Tooce. 
—ů— — 121. . Meer. 
5 — — — — — 


* on che authority of General Parſons 


+ The Galibis inhabit the country of e in 8 
The words in this language are taken from the Dictionnaire — &c. 
Printed at Faris in 1763. 8 vo. | 


70 CATI E R. 1 


— — 125. Be. 

Koiballi, ; 133. Bi. e 
Mogul-Tartars, 135. O/o. 

Boureti, 136. Oogoon, Oofoon. 


Toungooſi, , 138-144. Moo. 
Mandſhuri, - 164. Mooke. 
Ari, 148. Kool. 

Kamtſchadals, 1 59. Le. 


LL FF FRE 
Lenni-Lennäpe. „ Tendeu, Tindey. 
Chippewas. = 7 | Sęuddeu, Skotah, | Sto, 


Or tay, Squitty. 
Minſi. 5 e 7 endeu, Twendaigh. 


Mahicanni. — Stauw, Stauub. 
Shawnees. S kutteh, Skutteh, Scutte. 
Pottawatamen . Scutah. 
Miamis. - Kaotaweh,  Cotabwee. 
Meſſiſaguers, = Scuttaw*, 
Kikkapoos. SGͤcute. 
Piankaſhaws. * 
Algonkins. ; = *Skute, Scoute. 


Indians of Penobſcot 5 
5 and St. John 8. ? Sęittab. 


* On the authority of Mr. Andrew Ellicot. 


De Laet. 
Sankikani. 


Narraganſets, Nc. 


Pampticoughs. 


Senecas. 


Mohawks. 
Onondagos. 
Cayugas. 
Oneidas. 
Tuſcaroras. + 


Cochnewagoes. 


Wyandots. 
Naudoweſſies. 
7 Cheerake. 
Muſkohge. = 
Chikkaſah. | 


_ Choktah. 


Katahba. 4 


Woccons. 


Natchez, = 


Mexicans. 
Poconchi. 


Yau. 
a: 
Tletl. 


F 1 R E. 71 


Acadians, according * Buctro . 


Tinteywe. 
* 


Tinde. 
Ogeftaa. 
Uthſyſta®, Ocheeleh. 


Otſchiſchta, Iottcka. 
0s 


4 
Utchar. 
& 


Cheeſtah. 


 Paahtah. © 
Cheera, Cheela, Chee 


lab. 


Tuatca, Toutkah. 
Luwack, Loowak, 


Loak. 


45. 6 "the divine fire.” | 


* 5 


. - — E ; 833 2 4 


On the authority of Johannes Megapolenſis, as early as 1651. 
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1 R f. 
Darien- Indians. * 
Jaioi, in Guaiana,  Ouapote: 
Galibis. 5 DOuato. 
Caraibes. « Ouattou. 
Braſilians. 5 i - Tata. 
Peruvians. — * 


Chileſe. « Quetal, 
<<< 


| Iriſh (Celts in Ire- 16. Pene. 


land.) 


Semoyads, 126-124. Teo. 


9 , V F 
x . . s 
nr $1 oem, ee Sp EL, +. OE —— F 
. * : 
% p - 
„ 


* 


— 1᷑35. To 


1326. Tun. 


Vogoulitchi, 66. Taoot. 


— Tat. 


Oſtiak ses 71. Tot. 

— — „% Tocgobt. 
Perſians, - 56. Aateſch, Hataſeh J 
Turks, '- 88. Od, Ateſch. 
Tartars, - B89. Oot, Ot. 

—— 90. 0, Or. 


. _ 91, 92. Ott. 


—_— IH Ob Or. 
— 96, 97, 98. 05 


K -”. 99. Oot. 


7 ad = 
1 i 075 
7 5 e 


Chineſe. - Choa. * 
Kotte wi, 149. Chot. 
Inbaci, 151. Bok. 


Pampocolli, . 152. Boojſch. 


—p . 


LI. W O O D. 


Lenni-Lennäpe. -  Tachan. 
Chippewas. = Mittic, Metic. Meteck, 
5 trees or wood. 
A 3 Weitcook, a tree. 
Mahicanni. - Me etooque, Mahtahhi un, 
Shawnees. _ Meh-teh-kee, Ottechqua, 
e 2 
Pottawatameh. . EW 
| Miames. Tawwannee. 
Meſſiſaugers. — „„ 
Kikkapoos. 5 
Piankaſhaws. V 
Algonkins. = - Mittich, wood for firing, 
KB © „ Mlieteek, trees. 
Indians of Penobſcot 4 
and St. John's. 5 
* . ding to to? Kemouch ,Makia. 
Het. ® wi - OY 
* On the br of Mr. Bell. | 


74: 0 0 . 


Narraganſets, &c. 
Sankikani. 
Pampticoughs. - 
Senecas. . 
Mohawks. = 
Onondagos. = = 
Cayugas. - 


OR. 


Tulcaroms. - - - - 

Erigas. — . 
Cochnewagoes. 

Wyandots. * 

Naudoweſſies. 


Cheeraxke. - 


Muſkohge. — 


Chikkaſa sn. 


r 


| Mobiliens. „ 3 
Katahba. - 
Woccons.:  - 


Natchez. 5 FC 


Mexicans. — 
Poconchi. - 
| Darien-Indians. - | 

Jaioi, in Guaiana. 


Arwaccæ, in Guaiana. 


Shebaioi, in Guaiana. 


\ 
. 


* 
Hitteocke: 
— 


Gemdaugh 9 


* 
Garonta. 
* 


* 


Ouyunkgue. 
* | 


_ Ochaw, tree. 
Attah, Attoh. 
Etoh, Eto, a tree. 

A 


* 


Tonne. 


Nuahuitl, a tree. 


** 


3 


Hada, a tree. 
Ataly, a tree. 


Galibiss = 


Caraibes. — 
Braſilians. 
Peruvians. = 
Chileſe. — 


peſſerais. 


—— | 
Kartalini, = 108, 
Semoyads,. 126. Meede, Madge. 
N — 127. Maiſche. 
55. ' Metſa. 

153. Oot too. 

97. Otook, a tree. 


Eſtlandians, 
Koriaki, 
Tartars, 


W © © D. 


Lied, ; 


Minſi. | * 
Mahicanni. — 


Acadians. 


Indians of Virginia. 


L 2 


Vit vuẽ, a tree, 
Huebut, a tree. 
Ba, a tree. 
* 
| Abquen, a tree, Maviel, 


wood. 
: * 


The, Tebe Inks. 


S EAF. 


77 el — 
c leaves.” Combach- 
qual, * leaves of a 

tree, * 

| Wanipachquall, le aves. 

 Wauncepockq, Wau- 
nepocka. 

1 

 Miſhſheepauquau. 

Attaſskuſs, © leaves, 
weeds, or graſs” 
(CAPTAIN SMITH). 


—— 


„ Fig f 70 + 8 r 25 
D 
* 
—— „ * 
eren b ; 
4 , 
K i 


e 


D 


i 


5 Naticks. 


76 


Katahba. | r 


Braſilians. — 


Chileſe, — 


Curdi, = 77. 
Semoyads, = 120. 


. 
5 
- 


Lenni-Lennape. - 


Mini. 


Mahicanni. - 


x 


Miamis. = 
Shawnees. - = 
Acadians, =- = 
Senecas. 5 


I. E A F. 
Muſkohge. — 


Lill. MOUNTAIN. 


Eetoo-Eeſſee. 
Ecapatth, 
Ceba. 
Tapel. 

x . 
Pak. 
Wiba. 


W'ibe. 
Dewe. 


Tſchabe. 
Tjchaba 1 
Tkhab. 
Tarpee. 


Wachtſchu, Wauchchoo. 


: W. achiſchuwatl, moun- 
tains. 


: Weighchunk. 
Whauchoo. 
Wadcbau. mall. 


mountains. 5 


= Atcheewee. 
Miffiwagewee, 
Pamdemonr. 


Onondes. 


Peruvians. 
Chileſe. 
Peſſerais. 


Mordva, 
Mokſhan, 


MOUNTAIN. 


77 
Mohawks. 5 Onondogbbarage. 
Onondagos. = Ononies. 
Cayugas. Kaunatauta. 
Oneidas. — Yonoondaughbala, Y oo» 
noontadenooh, 
Tuſcaroras. - Yooneneecintee. 
Cochnewagoes, = __Yoonoontee, Yenoonteh. 
| Wyandotss - Onontah. Notiyooh? 
| Naudoweſſies, = "Mm ITT 
Cheerake. Ottare, © mountainous.” 
Muſkohge. - Thlannechulweeh. f 
Chikkaſah. Ucbaba. 
Choktah. - Unchbaba. 
Katahba. „ Suck, Taro, 
„ +» *—_. 
Natchez. „%% =» 
Mexicans. = _Suaubtla, 
- Poconchi. | — 5 
: De 5 
Calibis. Oniboui. 
Caraibe s. 2 - Outbo, © 
Braſilians. = Witira. 2 Ineture, moun- 
„ rains. | 


5 Mabuida. 


* 


WE 


— Spotp—dd | 


— | 61. Pando. | 
— 62. Panda, Wanda. 


W 


— — 
—ͤ—[ —' Xv ——— ** * 


: : dna «c 23 * 
„ ae . 
r 1 r 33 


78 MOUNTAIN. 


Leſghis, - 0,51. 


Semoyads, = 124. 


Meer, Mere. 


Otboor. Onnan-Otboor, 


Maree. 


a hill. 
Tartars, - 92. Taco, Taw. 
—  - 94. Oo, Taw. 
— 39, 90,91, 95. Taco. 
Kamtchadals, 1 59. Enſebeeda. 


Semoyads, 121. 
Chaldeans, . 


Lenni -Lennäpe. 


Mahicanni. 5 — 


5 : 


LIV. HI LE. 


Wachiſchuwi, Wach en- 


Saook, a hill. 


Teeroo, 


Aſſyrians, ET Bars. f 


wigen, hilly. 


Poohkaiyaak. 
Miamis. | Eefpauttenk+, 
Senecas. = ER - 


„ 


— 
* — 


+ The affinity between theſe words and the Brafilian words, 


 Thitira and Y bneture, muſt appear very ſtriking, eſp ecially 


when it! is conſidered that 13. is the Braſilian name for the 
earth. 


4 Some of the North- Americin tribes call the Allegheney- 
mountains, Pamatinck, 


Voor, 


1. 


Mohawks. 
Onondagos. 
Cayugas. 
Oneidas. 


Tuſcaroras. 
Wyandots. 
Naudoweſſies. 


Cheerake. 


Muſkohge. 


Chikkaſah. 
Choktah. 


Katahba. 


Woccons. 


Natchez. 


Mexicans. 


Gualibis. 7 

5 Caraibes. 
Braſilians. 

Peruvians. 


Chileſe. 


— 
_ 

= 

— 

— 
= 
ew, 
= 
a 
- 


1 


L I. 


Onondogbbarage, 
Ononta, laninta, 


* 


Yoonunteh. 


Onontah? 


9 
| 


Nanne. 


Eecunhulweeh. 
Nannt. | 
 Nanne, Nanneechauha. 
Sook-Taro. Ts 


* 


| 


 Tepetl, Tepec. 
_ Caſall, 
Oucbo. 


* 


% - 


Huincul. 


D 


Kouriltzi, 


Semoyads, 
Tartars,. - 


Turks, 
Perſians, 
Curdi, — 


Onnan-Othocr. 
ö 
8 
Tepé, Deps. 
= 
/ "8 


(cf ; . . 
A's . * * * * 


80 


 Chaldeans, = 


Tartars, = 
Kalmuks, 


L L. 


Teeloo. 
Kaſch. 
Scheelee. 


LV. RIVER. 


Lenni-Lennape. 


Mahicanni. 
Chippewas. 
Pottawatameh. 
Shawnces. 
Miamis. 2 


Senecas. - 
Mohawks, 


Onondagos. 


Cayugas. 
Oneidas. 


Tuſcaroras. 
Cochnewagoes. 


Myandots. 


Naudoweſſies. 
Cheerake. 
Muſkohge. 
Chikkaſah. - 


Sipo, Sipu, Seepoo. 
T*ſepoo, Sepoo. 
Sippim, Sibi, Sepee. 
Seebe. 
Thepee, Thipi. 


Seepeewee, Sibiwai. 


Kenondeagh ? 


 Kaighboo gbbaddaddeagh. 
Geibate, Geibubatitie. 
 Kighbautautta, 


Kaihhoonhadadee, Kigh- | 


 boonbautaute, + 


fy Keenah, Keenen. 
Kahunhatateh? 
 Yandankkeh, Tan- 


daunkeeah. 


mi. 


 Hotcheh, Hatcha. 
Okhennah, Okauw, 


water. 


a> 


NI U N. 
Chok tag - 


Katahba. ' = = = 
Woccons. = = 
Natchez. - — — 
Mexicans. — 
Galibis. 3 
Caraibe. 
Braſiliaass. 
Peruvians. - 
Chileſe. — 


81 


Oakhenah, © the wa- 
tery path,” 

Eſwoa, E-ſwo-a. 
** 


5 
Moyatl. 
Ipoliri, Eicourou. 
Tonga. | 
N 


Pelu, Mayn. 


Leve. 


Sn. 


Tartars, - 92,98. 
Kabardinian Tcherkeſ- 
| ſi, 5 | I IT. 


Kamtchadals, = 159. 


Oſetti, 
Toungooſi, 
Lamuti, - 
- Japaneſe. - + 


9 


Lenni-Lennäpe. 


97 · 


79. 
144. 
FFF 
 Kawa (THUNBERG). 


Soo, 
Soog. 


8 
Keeba. 
Don. 
Anar. 
Okat. 


— 
* 


| Motcanneu, Mtkanne, 
Allum, Alloom, Moe- 
kanneh. 


$ „, p : 1 


. " 5 pe 


Chippewas” = 


Minſi. 2 


Mahicanni. - 


Shawnees. = 
Pottawatameh. - 


Miamis. — 


Meſſiſaugers. 
Naticks. nn 


Algonkins. - 


Indians of Penobſcot } 
and St. John's. 


Indians of New - Eng- 


land. — 


Narraganſets, &c. 


Senecas. 3 
Mohawks. — 
Onondagos. 
Cayugas. 


Oneidas - 


Tuſcaroras. 
Cochnewagoes. - 


Wyandotrs. 
Naudoweſſies. , 
 Cheerake. Ls fo 


Aim. Alemon, à little 


ag... 
Aliim, Allum. 
Diaoo, Deeaooh. 
WWiſſi, Weeſeh. 

N 


Lamab, Aullamo. 
Nanne-mooſh. 


Anum. 


Aim. 
Allomooſe. 


Aunum (wood). 


2 Anum, Shim, Ar un, 


Alum. 


: Cheeaah. 
Ngarijoo f. 


ebierba. | 
| Sowaus * Sowaus. | 


bw, Alehaul. 
8 Cheeth, Cheetht. 
.Erhar.  - 


Necanooh. 
Sbunguſp t. 


Keeru, Keethlab. 


— 


+ On the 9 of Johannes Megapolenſis, as early as 1651. 
t Chonga, a dog or wolf, according to Father Hennepin. | 


D © G. 


Muſkohge. 1 „ Ef, Efa, Eefa. 
Chikkaſah - O opbe, Ophe. 


Choxktah. 5 Ophe. 
Katahba. = __ Tauntſee, Taunſee. 
Woccons, = = Taubhbe. 
Natchez. - „ 
Mexicans. — Cbicbi. 


Pocon chi. Ti. 
Darien-Indians. - 
Jaioi, in Guaiana. - Pars, | + 


Galibis. 88 : 
Brafilians. = | 
Peruvians. — . 
Chileſe. V | Tewa. 
— 
; Semoyads, "> 296. Kanang, Kokam. 
— 127. Kan. : 
= — 128. Kanak, Konat. 
— . 129. Kanak. 
Karaſſini, = 130. Kamot. 
Tcaeherkeſſi, 111. Cbba. 
Tehiochonſki, 54. Kocera. 
Eſtlandians, 55. MKooer. 
| Carelians, - 56. Kocera. 
Olonetzi, — Koceroo. 
} Theſe have, moſt & probably been adopted from the 8 paniſh, 


| Perro. 


M 


84 
Oſtiaks, 7h IN 75. 
Perſians, — 76. 
— 
Siameſe, = * 
Pumpocolli, — 1352. 
Tangutani, - 1565. 
Akaſhini, - 119. 


ILVII. 


D O G. 


Konatk. 
Kookoor; Saig, Sak, 


| Sekee.. 


Sekee, Zace. 


Tio, Too, Teio (XKUr- 
FER). 
Tzee. 


Tſchee. 
Cha. 


BIRD. 


Lenni-Lenndpe. - YHecbolens. Dekelagſa, 
- ns birds, 

8 Auwwebelles. 
Mahicanni.. _ *Tithatlis. 

—__ 5 Auweſſinſah. 
Onondagos. =  Thfchigaches. 

: Muſkohge. — t. 
Katahba. 1 . 

Poconchi. = E bquin. 

— eee 
Tehiochonſki, 36  Leendoo. - 
Eſtlandians, - - 55. Leend. 

_ Carelians, «06. Leendoo. 
Chaldeans, = = 83. Orephoo, | 


+ On the authority of Mr. William Bartram 


* - 
a — —_— 
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LVIII. 


Lenni-Lennape, = 


Mahicanni. — 


Narraganſets, &c. 
Chippe was. 
Algonkins. 


Indians of Virginia. 


Senecas. - 
 Mohawks. = 


Cayugas. = 
Oneidas. | : — 
Tuſcaroras. 
Cochnewagoes. 
Wyandots. 
Naudoweſſies. 
Cheerake. 
Muſkohge. - 
 Chikkaſah. = - 
Choktang. 
Katahba. < 


9 hy 


FISH, 


Namees. 

Namaſe, Namaſs. 

Namobs, Namokſob. Na- 
mobſog, fiſhes. 

Namaus. 


Kegonce, Kickon. 
Kikons, Kickons. 
Noughmaſs (CAPTAIN 


_ SMITH). 


Ke. in- joh. 
Kenjeebogoughb 98 
_ Olſchionta, 


Ojountau. 


Kunjoon. 
Kantſcheeah, Kujab: ? 
5 Kancheeunk. 

Eetſoo. 


11 
* 


Nanneb, 
 Nanneb. 


* 


: . 9 : R 
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36 


Woccons. 2 8 
Natchez, - „ 
Mexicans. 5 * 
Poconchi, - — Car. 
Galibis. Oto. 
Caraibes. = = >. 00. - 
Brafilians. =- Pird. 
Peruvians. - Challe. 
CR. = Challua. 
SS 

Perſians, - = 76. Maibee, Nabe, 2 
nw FM . 
e. Mazee, Maagee. 
Bucharians, = 102. Mahee, Mace. 
Malays, — 183. Eekon, Eetan. 
Chaldeans, 5 83. Neenoo. . 

Syrians, - — 84. Non-s. 
Tooſhetti, 116. Tichare, Tebar, 
 Semoyads, 123. Karre. 

„„ 

— 120. Cbaheb. 

— „ 

— 122. Chaleeai. 

5 —— 125. Kole, ; 

„„ - 1 - 
Koiballi — 133. Colle; 5 
Vogoulitchi, 69. Chool. 
Oſtiaks, : Chool, 


B R E A D. 


Lenni-Lennape. = Ade, Auchpoan 


Pane. 
Minſi. — 7 Lichkbammen, © flour 
“VU 1 
Mahicannn. Tauquauh, Pummeh . 
Chippe was. PDabouſbigan, Quetubgan. 
Narraganſets, c. Puttookaneak. 
Meſlifaugers - Beequauſſe kun. 
Shawnees. Tuckhaan, Tuckhan, 
TT. Taumi. : 
Senecas. 555 5 
ee, =. Maddra, Canadrat: 
Cochnewagoes. ' = Kanataulook. 
Onondagos.  Tocharichqua. 
% EE 
Oneidas = aso 
Tuſcaroras. =_—y Ootocnare, Otaunäreh. 


— 
2 


— 


+ "PO 855 Vocabularium Parkare-Vieghiooram.-—le is is 
unneceſſary to point out the affinity between ſome of theſe ; 
American words and the words for bread in the Latin lan- 
guage; and in the Italian, Spaniſh, and other modern lan- 
kuages of Europe. 


1 On the authority of Johannes Megrpolenſi 
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88 BRE AP. 


Wyandotrss. Datahrah. 

Naudoweſſies. ” 

Cheerake. - Kawtoo. 

Muſkohge. - Tuckaligus, Tucka, 

Chikkaſah <- Es ec 

Choktah. .- N 15 

; Katahba. = RKooſtauh. 

| Woccons. 3 

FF 

| EDA. -- ooo» 

Eu 'Poconchi = Viic. Nuviic, my bread. 
nbi 
Galibs. daa, Ereba. 

Chileſe. MAerben, flour or meal. 
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Tartars, 94,98, 99. Alb. 
Curd, 77. Pan, Nax. 
Hebrews, - V1. Lechm, 
Chaldeans, 83. Lachmoo. 
Lingua Andicaf, 118. Tehan, Can. 

Boureti, 136. Ootoom'ik. 
Yakouti, —- 106. Katanach. 
Pumpocolli, - 152. Koeeta. 


— 3 wy 8 


＋ This language is ſpoken on Mount-Caucaſus. 


= 
2 
. 


© ws. 


BONE. 0 


LX. BONE. 


Lenni-Lennäpe. = 
Minſi. 2 
Mahicann. 
Natickks = 
Miamis. 
Shawnees. pn 
Senecas = 
Mohawks. - 
Onondagos. = 
Cayugas. = 
Oneidas. © = 


Tuſcaroras, = = 


Wyandotss. 
Cochnewagoes. 


Naudoweſſies- 


Cheerake. 
Muſkohge. 
Chikkaſan 
Chok tan 
Katabhbbba. 


Woccons. 2 


Natchez. . 
Mexicans. 1 
Galibis. 5 


Wochgan, Wochkon. 
Wochkun. 
Ooſkan, Wuchkan. 
Wuſkon. 9 


Kauneeh, Kana. 
Ochcunne, 


* 
* 


Oſfchtithnta. 
* = 


Oaſtee. 
6 


8936 


Ochſteeah. 


* 


Eefoonnee. 


&* - 


Noſaup. 


8 
* 


epo. 


2 7 
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Braſilians. — - 
Peruvians. — 


8 


BONE. 


Nabo. 
Canga. 
Tullu. 


* 


————  — — 


Armenians, 107. 


Bucharians, = 102. 


Japaneſe, = = 
Kouriltzi, 162. 
Carelians, — 506. 
Olonetzi, - = $57. 
Tcheremiſſi, - 63. 
Vogoulitchi, = 69. 
10 
Kartalini, 108. 


8 8 


Qſeor, Woſker, Wi Moor. 
Oeſtoogan. 


Fone (THUx BERG). 
Pone. 20 
Loo-oo. 

Loo. 

Loo. 

Loo. 


Loo oo, Too, 8 
— | = 


Lenni-Lennäpe. 
Mahicann. 
_ 
Onondagos. 

Peruvians. = 


Shoommoo, Mfcbumms. 


* 


55 Weeweelauh. 
Ondagara, 
Huacra. 


s — | 


Arabians, — 1 


Japaneſe. 8 


nn 
Tfunno (THUNBERG). 


— 


LXII. 


Lenni-Lennape. 
Minſi. 3 
Mahicanni. — 


Chippe was. 
Miamis. 
Shawnees. 0 
Indians of Virginia. 


Senecas. 
Mohawks. 
Onondagos. 
Cayugas. 
Oneidas. 
Tuſcaroras. 


Cochnewagoes. e 


Wyandots. 8 


Naudoweſſies. 


Cheerake. 


 Muſkohge, - 
Chikkaſah. - 


 Choktah. : * 
Katahba.. - 
Woccons. = 
Natchez. -- 


. 


HOUSE, 


- Wik, Wiquoam, Wee- 
quaum. 
Wichquam. 
Weequaum. | 

- Wig-waum, Wickwaum. 
Weekameeh. 
Wiggewoam. 
 Yebawkans, © houſes” 
| (caPTAIN SMITH). 
| Kanoghſhoe ? 
Kanoughſagough, 
Ganochſaje. 


' = Kaunooughſote ? 


Kaunoughſau? 
Takkeneh, 7; abkennen, 
Kanunchſoteeh. 
£ Yainohcheah. . 
Teebee. | 
* 
| Ch6c6h, Chic. 
| Chookka, 
— Chinchequoa | R 
Sook. 
Oake. 
* 
Calli. 
N 


92 HOUSE. 


Poconchi. Pat, Ocbocb. 
Darien- Indians. _ 
Galibis . Anoigna, Soura, 
Caraibe. Toubana, Touhonoko. 
. Brafilians. = «< Taueviri auh. 
Peruvians. - = Huaci. 


CHER. | * Puca. 
Japaneſe, 1561. Cbockooſſcbo. T. 
Lingua Andica, 118. Atto. 
Vogoulitchi, - 67. MKoella. 

— 68, Kooal, 
—_— 

| Kartalini, = 108. Sachlee. 


— | 


IXI. * I * 


Lenni-Lennäpe. 3 won, fog. 


* * * P 
HBO 25 a v2 
_ I % / * oe bh 
l » at 
— —— — UID 
n ? 


| Milamis.  - Awaunweeh, air or fog. 
| | Cayugas. Kauwebontaſe. 

1 Oneidas. — Odawalau. 

Tuſcaroras. Hohnauts., E 3 
it Muſkohge, = Hoor-tallee. 1 
Braſilians. — Ara, Arre. Fn wb 


n —ͤ— 
Kirghiſtzi, 104. | wa. 
 Arabians, - 85. Aua, Hera. 


- 7 2 \ l — 
r 
1 
" * þ 4 \ 


„„ „ 


— — »„— 


— | — eee renee 


+ Ken, houſes, according to Kæmpfer. 


> 


I 
— e——__ 
2 R— —— —t—t 2 
r . 159 


A 1 . 


Chaldeans, 83. Aweeroe. 
Armenians, 107. Hat, Ot. 
Yakouti, - 106, Del. 


LXIV. L 1 oy H T. 


Lenni-Lennipe. - Wieden: 
| Mahicanni, . = Waunſacck, 
Naticks. _ Wequai. 
 Shawnees. = Motbibea. 
Natches. Ona chill, the fun. 
— - a Ae, light of che 
% od moon. 


: — ISS Soom 


Pumpocolli, - 152, Chok. 
Kartalini, 108. MNatelee. 


IXV. * H 1 TE 


: Lenni-Lennipe. = = Woopfu. 
=—_ . 


Mahicanni. Waupaacek, Waun⸗ | 


1 pPiayooh. 
Naticks. —  Wampag, Wompi. 
Narraganſets, &c. Wompi. 5 5 
Chippe was. Maube. 
Sbawnees. Opee. 
Miamis. Waupeekee. 
Pampticoughs. Mop-poſbaumoſb. 


94 


II. 


Pottawatameh. - Waabſkiſſi. 
Senecas. Lu 
Mohawks. „ 20 
| Onondagos. - Ne-orbeſta, Orbeſticu. 
Cayugas. - ®. 
Oneidas. © - Owiſlke. 
Tuſcaroras. Mare occa, Hoowhau- 
; reakee. 
Cochnewagoes. EKaurakau. 
Wyandots. . 
Naudoweſſies. - ws 
 Cheerake. . - nl 
 Muſkohge. 3 Hotkeeh, Hitch. 
Chikkaſah. - - To-be? 
Choktah. To-be. 
Katahba. ä 
| Woccons. - - #Waurraupa. 
Natchez. HP 
Mexicans. „ 
Caraibes. Alouti. 
Braſilians. Tinga. 
Chileſe. Lye. 
. 
Votiaki, 65. | Tode. 
Tartars, - 8 g—99. At | 
— 9. MH. 
Mokſhan, 62. Akſcha. 
Kangatſi, 1 
Teleouti, 101. Ak. —— 
Armenians, - 107. Sapeetak, Speetak. 
Semoyads, 126. Taigee, 


 Lenni-Lennape. 
Minſi. — 
Mahicanni. 0 
Naticks. 
Narraganſets, &c. 
Chippe was. 
Shawnees. 
: Portawatameh, FO 
Miamis. 
Pampticoughs. ” 
Senecas. 
 Mohawks. — 
Onondagos. 
Capyugas. 5 8 
Oneidas. SD 
Tuſcaroras. - 


Cochnewagoes. 


| Wyandots. „ 


Naudoweſſies. — 
Cheerake. — 2 
: Muſkohge. - 
Chikkaſah. =» 
Choktah. — 
Katahba. = 


LXVI. BLACK. 


Sucken. 
Suckke. 
N'ſikkayooh. 


Moos. 
Mow:, Sucki, 
Kuttaw aak, Markaute. 


Mukkoote. 


Sickſoh. 


Mackkauteweekeeh. 
Mow-cottowoſh. 


" Achſontacu ? 
5 


Kauhunchchee, Caw- 


 bunſhe. 


Kauhoontſchee. 
| Che- es-tah- eh. 


ah 


Luſtech Luſteſtee. 


* 
Looſah. 


* 


«> - FR b = . 
2 IRS tA Pee ag OG AE AA Moc ie BE RNS 5 . LS OO ND EEE — 
ͤ— ARG I—Ry-— 
f N 5 * * SS A E "I \ =o t 
VVV : 
* * 8 N Ne 7 
5 
; 2 : 
= 
> 


o * 
— 1 , i—:cTTXTT Is or 


ö rr 
” N . : . 


- BLACK. 


Woccons. = — 


Natchez. 3 


Mexicans. | TN 


Galibis. - 


Caraibes. © = 
Braſilians. 


Peruvians. — 


Chileſe. 


YT, ab-teftea. 
* 7 | 
Tliltic. 
Nbourou. 
Ol. 
Son. 

* 


Curi. 


88 . 


Semoyads = 126, 
— 1 127. 


poten | Mm 129. 


Tartars, 89—99. 
Kangatſi, 1 
Bucharians, 102. 


Kirghiſtzi, 104. 


Takouti, 106. 


LXVII. I 
Nin aighter, ec 1 my ſelf, 
or alone.“ Nin, nee, or 


Lenni-Lennipe. = 


 Chippewas” — 


MA. 7 


Saga. | 
Lage. 


Siaige. 
Sage. 


Kara. 


Chara. 


Kara. | 


| Chara. 


E GO). 


nee nee, I, me, my.“ 
Ni. 


L(E G 0) 97 


Mahicanni. — Neah, Neab, Neeah, 
Naticks. — N Neg. | 
Shawnees. . Nelah, Nelab, 

Pottawatameh. Neenah. 

Mamis. — Nee, NMeelab, Neelah. 
Meſſiſaugers. — Nindoh. 
Piankaſna we. Willa. 

Algonkins. „ 

of Penobſ 1 
ere John's. _ 5 Nas 5 
Narraganſets, &c. Nee. 

Senecas. 2 Ee. 

ws - 
Onondagos, = Aquas, I. 

CR. - ©. 6. > 
Oneidas. „ 

F: 

Tuſcaroras. . Ee, Ee, Yee. 
Cochnewagoes. - FEe-ee. 
Wyandots. Dee, Deeh. 

Naudoweſſies. Mieob, «1, or me.” 


Cheera ke. Andwoh. 
Muſkohge. Aneh, Anech. 


Chikkaſang. 5 
Chok taz. Inno. 
Katahba. — Derah. 
—_— - 
Nacchez. „ 


Mexicans. - Nehuatl. 


98 1 (E G O). 
8 
Galibis, in Guaiana. Aon. 
Caraibes. wg 
Braſilians. us, Che. 
Peruvians. * „ 1 
— .- ” 


e- 


Motouri, - $44. 0 -- 
Tangutani, 165. Nai. 
. 
Tchiochonſki, - 54. Mia. 
Permiaki, - 60. Mee. Me. 
„ 
Chalde ans,, 83. Anoo. 

Syrians, | =. an. 
Arabians, 8g. Ene. Oena, Ana. 
—A ! — 8 


Hungarians, - 47. Een. 


pn IIS 


2 


vt. T o U. |. 


Lenni-Lennap e. li. 
Chippewas. 8 
Minſi. - * 7 
Mahicanni. „„  Keeah, Koh. 


THOU. 


Naticks. = 
Shawnees. 
Pottawatameh. 
Miamis. - 
Meſſiſaugers. - 


| Piankaſhaws, = 
Indians of Penobſcot 


and St. John's. 


Narraganſets, &c. 


Senecas. - 


Mohawks. - = 


Onondagos. 
Cayugas. = 
Oneidas. 
Caneſtogas. 
Tuſcaroras. 


Cochnewagoes. 


Wyandots. 
Naudoweſſies. 
cheerake. 


— - 


Chikkafah = 
{ Choktah., = 
Katahba, 
Woccons. 


Natchez. . 


? 


Ken. 


Kelab. 
* | 
Kila, Keelah. 


Kila. 
Kecab. 


* 


Fes. 
6 * 


. * 


Eeſſee, Eeſ-ſee. 


Sah, Sauh. 
Chee. . 


* 


Chemech. Eeſ. (aw, he 


or ſhe. 
Ina. 


100 THOU. 


Mexicans, = - Tehuatl. 8 

Poconchi.. — At, you or thou. 

Galibis. — Amore, Amolo, Amoro. 
Caraibes. - 3 

Braſilians. Ende. 

Peruvians. — 

PT. 

a SSS. 

Imeretians, - 10g. See. 

Suanetti, 110. See. 

Mandſhuri, - 163. See. 

Lamuti, 17 145 Sai. 

Oftiaks, - = 75, Te. 

Perſians, 76. T0. 

 Curdi, = . Too. N 
Inguſhertzi, - 115. Ho. 

Tooſchetti, - 116. Ho. 

Hebrews, 381. Atta. 

Jews, 1 82. Atoo. 

Chaldeans, bn. 4. 
Syrians, = 84. . Anat, At. 
Arabians, B85. Andyeh. 


— 


IX. THERE 
Lenni-Lennäpe. ka, Talli, Neetallee. 


Chippe was. MWoity, or Awoity, Wat- 
3 audebi 


——_ - 2 
Mahicann. 
Shawnees. 
Naudoweſſies. 
Muſkohge. 


4 9 


Kartalini, „„ 


Toungooſi, 139. 
Lamuti, 145. 
Tukaghiri, = 147. 


Kittawinl, — 164. 


Minſi. - 
Mahicanni. _ 
Onondagos. 


Ettlandians, - 55. 


Lamuti, 3 — 55 145. 


F H E R E. 
Telak, Nel 


Leſghiss - _ 50. 


Matta, Aua, , e. 
Macbhta. 
Eſchta, Aſchta, „ & chtah. 

Jachte. 


LXX. 


Lenni-Lennipe. „ 


* 


Alico RY 


Dacbè. 


Eeſſaw. 


—— 


als, Eek. 


Talai. 


Tala. 

f Talaee. 
Daba. 
Na- lee. 


— — 


Mette. 
 Attſeha, 
Negſcbta. 


Additions to ſome of the preceding ar- 
ticles in the Vocabularies,* 


FATHER 
Kataliba, 7 © ©» Nenedan. 4 


SS batt 


Kabardinian Tcherkeſſi, 111. Yada. 
Tehechentzi, 114. De. 


HIT, - 115. Da, 

p Katahba, 0 0 | Checheenday 

Kartalini, 1 . 

Imeretians, 109. Deeda. 

| n POW M | -__ 7 Tuttthen, 

Mohawks, - =<- Ta-agi-taw-no-di-hy, (MR, PAR- 
is „ | "5 

e Laktſchee. 
Cheerake. $f Oe Commented, brother, and friend, 


* Ina 1 ane I have chought i it proper to eras ſowie df 
the Aſiatic and American words, which have already been taken notice 
of in the preceding articles, i into theſe additions. Wherever this is the 
_ caſe, I have pointed out new affinities between the words. 
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| Muſkobge. i -  Ch6+-chilch-wauh. 
Choktah. Mo — Nockſiſh. 
Katabhbbka. Murraundau ? 


Galibis. | Wn TOS Bamen, Heu- ay . Zion. 
Chileſe. — Penu. 


rr 

| Kabardinian Teherkeſſ 111. Stſcbe, S1ſchee. 
Altekefick-Abiflinian, 112. Aſche. 

Kuſhazibb-Abiſſinian, 113. Teber. 


Toungooſii,. 140. Alkee. 
Chapogirri, - 146. Alec. 


Lenni-Lennape. EW Nochheeſmus, my ſiſter. 
Indians of New- England. Tewwow (wood). 
Shawnees. - Tilemah. : 
Senecas. „ 

Mohawks.  - =< _ Ich-ha-gua (un. PARRISH). 3 
"Quads.  - =» - Aktſchee, 

Tuſcaroras. „ 2 Auchtchee, Ka- ne- - nook. 
Muſkohge. „ Chauwonwauh, 
Chokt kg. Nockfiſn-Tike. 
Mexicans. Tehneltivh. 

Jaioi, in Guaiana, - Marge. 
A 


ſa Lamoen. 


ss 


Z Altckefick-Abifinian, 112. Achſebr. i 
Arabians, 85. Acht. 


Oſetti, 5 79. Cho, Echoo. 
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it aol oy I ner a 4s eo Ag; 2; 


A Ro YT ug ei ER ne d= ag tr: . * 


xe To, "Ii 


* 
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104 HUSBAND. 


HUSBAN D. 
Naticks. += - Waſukeh. 
Shawnees, - IWWiſew. 
Indians of N ew-England. Timmauſhew (wood). 
Tuſcaroras. + - - Nekets. | 
Muſkohge, = - Chauheh. 
Choktah, = '- __ Nockene. 
Galibis. Don. 


| Braſilians. 8 e Tumirco. 


. 


Kalmuks, - = 137.  Neekoet, 


WIFE: 


Shawnees. = '- MNewab. 
Piankaſhaws. 8 Wiwah. 
Senecas. - Yeo, Yeeo,a woman. 


Tuſcaroras. EKateeeukẽé. 


Iroquois. - - Sannatella (LAnonTAN). 
Cheerake. Awab. Akeyeuh, a woman. 
Muſkohge. Wn og Chauhiwauh. 
Choktah. - 8 =} Tike. 
Katahba., = - Eeyauh, woman. 
Braſil ians. „5 | Temireco. 


444 See 


Perſians, Pt 76. San, Sen. 


Curdi, - = 77. Senne. 


Mokſhan 62. Awa. 


WI F E. e 
Toungooſi, - 138. Aſecbee. 
— — 140. A ee. 
—d - 142. Aſchets 
— 143. Ah, Ach. 
Chapogirri, = 146. Aſchee. 


-. 


VIRGIN. 


Naticks. "a - Penumpan.. 

Cochnewagoes, - | Kauyeeahtauſee, 
Muſkohge. - FHoaktee-Manneetteh. 
Chok tan Tike-Ameetah ?)? 
Peruvians | „ la · 


CHILD. 
Lenni-Lennäpe. — Amemens, Ameemens. 
Mahicannn.. Awaunſees. | >, 
| Naticks. V : : | l 
Miamis. . - Apelochſa. e 
Senecas. Axaah. 
Mohawækæas. + Rakſaah. 

Oneidas. - „ 
Tuſcaroras. 5 Kautſſah, Ecatſah. 
Cochnewagoes. + Ixhähaa. „ 
Wyandots. Nee: cha- noo-oh. 
Muſkohgee. Hokoſeeh. 
Chikkaſfah. = - Pooſkoos? Puſplyſh. 
Choktah, - 5 Poofkoos. 


SSS 


iz; an 
Tchouktchi, - 157. Neen chace. 


3 


gy 
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ccc Y, 


Kittawini = 
| Tchouvaſhi, 5 
Kouriltzi, 
| Japaneſe, + 


M. A N. 

Minfi. — . Lease. 
Illinois. - - Mlini(raTHER MENNEPIN). 
Mefliſaugers. - - Linneeh, a 
Indians of New- England. Sap (weed). 
Indians of Virginia. Ro. Nemarough (carrain SMITH), 
Senecas. -  Havjeenoh. 
Mohawks. - . A-gint (un. ranks), 
Cayugas. 1 Hajeenah 
 Oneidass, <- <- Loonkquee. 
'Tuſcaroras. = - _Anechhah, Nehah. 
Cochnewagoes. - Raatzin, Qonqueeh. 
 Cheerake., - - Atſeha. 
Choktah. - - Yockene. 
Galibis. — Ogquiri, Oquili, Oukili. 
Braſilians. » . Aba. 
Chileſe. „ Wento, 

RS 


> * 164. Feen, 
- 6. Seen. 
- 162. Aeenoo, 


* 161, Vio, Pheeto. 


HEAD. 


Lenni-Lennäpe. - Weel. 

Mini, - —  Wiluftican, 

Indians of New- England. = Bequoque (wood). 
Oneidas. - Onoonjee. 
Tuſcaroras. — - Otareh, Otaareh. 
Cochnewagoes. - Onoonjee, 


HEAD. 10 


Wyandots. — = _ Skotay, Noatſ.e- hee-rah. 
Hochelagenſes. = -= Aggonsi, 
Chok tag. Eebuk. 
Galibis. - Oupoupen, Opoupeu, odds 
Peruvians. — Vna. 

* SSS. 


| Toungoofi, - 138. Delee. 
— — 139, 141, 142, 143. D'il. 
Semoyads, — 124. Awares. 
Kazee-Koomitſki, 117. Bok. 
Akaſhini, - 119. Be. 


NOSE. 


| Lenni-Lennape. — Weekeewon. 

Minſi. - EW.  Wichkjwon. 

Indians of New-England.  Matchanne (wood), 

Senecas. Kakondah. 

Mohawks. Don. yu ſaw (un. PARRISH). 
Cayugass. - Enuchſahke. 
Oneidas. PTY Ondoo-ochſah, a ſab. 

Tuſcaroras. - - Ache-eſah, Oche-eſah, 
EEE |  Ocheoofſah, 

Cochnewagoes. Oneeyookſah. 
T — Eepeeſooh. 8 
Mexicans. FF. 

Peruvians. - Cenca, the noſe or noſtrils. 


E Y E. 
Lenni-Lennape. = FR Wuſhkinkugq. 


Minſi. - Muſchgint. Wuſchginqual}, eyes. 
Pp 


| 
| 
; 
j 
| 
[ 
} 


» 
——ñW¾̈ỹſ . — — — — 


108 EI. 

Mahicanni. - - Keeſkq. 

Naticks, - - Wuſeeſuk; Muſeeſuk, eyes. 
Meſſiſaugers. Wuſkink. 

Indians of New-England. Skeficos, eyes (wood). 
Senecas. - Kakaa, Kegauge, Kkaukty, 
Mohaw ks. = - _ A-cor-lor _ PARRISH), 
Cayugas. - Kaukauhah. 

Oneidas. .. - | .- -  -- »--: Ohkaulav. - . 
Tuſcaroras, = - Okaureh, Okauhreh. 
Cochnewagoes. . Okaraah _. 

W yandots. - - Yochquiendoch. 
Hochelagenſes, - Higata, eyes. 

Choktah = - Eeniſſkeen. 
Katabba. Neetooh. 

SS > 

 Tartars, = - 96. Kos. 

— — — 94. 98. Loot. 

— 91. ww. 

Tchuvaſhi, - 64. Kee, Root. 

Tartars, - '- os. Karook. i 

— — 97. Karat, Karook. 
 Kabardinian-Teherkeſſ, 111. Ne. CE 
Suanetti, 1 110. Te. 

Kalmuks, - - 137. Needoon. 


E A R. 
M.inſi. _ - 
. 


Wichtawak. 


Nehtauog, ears. 


Miamiss «< = Tauwaukee. 
Senecas.  - > Wa- un-tah, Kaun- taug-y. 
Oneidas. - -  Ol-un-tah, 


— 
—_— 
. _— 4 


Oneidas. — 
Tuſcaroras. - 
Katahba. - 


— 


Mahicanni, - - Ootoon. 
r 
Miamis. - 

Senecas. — Keſhugaen. 
Mohawks. - 
Cochnewagoes. Ooſſquantah. 
Oneidas. Veſaoock. 

N Tuſcaroras. - Feaſſkaren. 
| Wyandots. EE: - 

Hochelagenſes. Exfabe. 


Vogoulitchi, „ 


Oſtiaks, 70, 71, 72, 73. 


Ohuntah, Gee 


Tuſcaroras. - „ Ohuntnek, 
Cochnewagoes. - 

Wyandots. | Hoontauh. 
Hochelagenſes. — — Abontaſcon, ears. 
Choktah. - - Teehockoloh. 
Katabba. - Nockſoo. 


FOREHEAD. 


Okeenquah. 
 Ochkeaweh. 
Netaup. 
SSS . 


Kabardinian-Tcherkeſſi, 111. Nata. 


MOUTH. 
Nuttoon, | N. uttoonut. 
Toneeh, alſo the lips. 55 


Tof-a-cor-lute (us. PARRISH). 


Eſ-kau-he-rech. 


A SDSS pete 


Tool. 


— a 
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11d TOOTH. 
— — — . 
TO OT H. 
| Lenni-Lennape. - Weepeet. 
Minſi. * Wichpit. 

Indians of New-England. Mepeteis, teeth (woo b). 
Naticks. . Meepit, Weepit, Weepitt, teeth. 
Senecas. Kandojah, teeth. 
Mohawks. - Ka-no-gi-ta, teeth (ux. P ak- 
| . 

Cayugas. „„ Kanoojah, teeth. 
Oneidas. - — Onouweelah, Onouweeloot, 
es teeth. | 

Tuſcaroras = = Otoatſeh, Otohſeh, teeth. 
Cochnewagoes. Onouweclah, teeth. 
Wyandotss = - Utſkoonſheeau, teeth. 
Hochelagenſes. - Eſfgongas, teeth. 
Chikkafah. - +» Noot-te. 
Katahba, - = Neeaup. 
S 
Zhiryans, - 509. Pen. 
' Permiaki, - - 60. Pen. 
Votiaki, - 68. Pen. 
Vogoulitchi, =- 68. Pankt, Peng. 


— — | - - bg. TW: 


TONGUE. 
: Lenni-Lennäpe. | = Weelanoo. 
Minſi. - _' Wilam. 25 
Mahicannni. Neenannuh, my tongue. 


TONGUE. 111 


Indians of New-Eagland. - HIWhenan (woop). 

Naticks. - - Weenannut. 

Oneidas. Owinaughſoo, Ouwennauhſuh. 
Tuſcaroras. - Ouwentochſeh, Auwendochſeh. 
Cochnewagoes. Owanauchſuh. 

Wyandots, = - Undauchſheeau. 

—  - - - © Sou. - © 

Katahba, = —Neeſoomoſeh. 

Galibis. MWouron, Enourou. 


A SSS 


Imeretians, | — 109. ; Neena. 


BEARD. 
OO OY 
Indians of New-England. - dJattonaneiſe? (wood). 
Tuſcaroras. S - - Oſahkareh. 
Cochnewagoes. - - Koas-tatit-har. 


r Ochquieroot. 
Muſkohge. — —flfſtee-chock-hees · ſeeh. 


| Lenni-Lennape. - Woonochk. 
Miah. =  --- --  Morbs. 
Mahicanni, - - Nuſhkq, my hand.) 
3 = „„ Knuſhkq, thy hand. 3 
ET oY Anähkemeh. 5 
Meſſiſaugers. - Noch-kiſs. 
de |» Nach, the arms. 
Senecas. - - Kaſchuchtah, 
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112 "BAND. 


 Mohawks. - 1 — 


Oneidas. - - Oſnooſfah. Oſnoongee, hands. 
Tuſcaroras. - - O-acht-neh. 
N Voreeſſaw. 
Hochelagenſes. — Aignoaſcon, 
| Choktah. - - Tibuk? 
Katahba,  <- Neckſapeeah, Neckſeepeeab, 
gd hands. | 
| Mexicans. -* +» Maytl. Mabpilli, fingers. 
Peruvians. = . 
Chileſe. | Cue. 
Akaſh ini 110. Wat. 
Eſtlandians 355. Kaiſte. ” 
Carelians, - = 36. Kaixee, Kaze. 
Lopari, 5 5, s:. Ker. : 
Armenians, =  <_ 107. Mat, fingers. 
r 77. Tiellee, fingers. 
+ Altekeſick-Abiflnian, 112. Matſcha, fingers, 
\ Tehechentzi, = 114. Paleck, fingers. 
Inguſhevtzi, = 115. Palk, fingers. 
BELLY. 
| Lenni-Lennape. = Mootaih. 
Minſi, = , Wacktey. 
| Mahicanni, - = : No-mauch-tai, my belly. 
Naticks. — Weenweet. 
Indians of New- England. - Warmwpiſke (woo). 
Meſſiſaugers. Nee · moo teh, my belly. 
Sankikani. is - MNathey. Theſe, ſtomach. 
— 88 


Katqueeſttah. 


Oo-nünt. ſuav (MR. PARRISH), 


BELLY. 


Oneidas. | | Ochſheehount. 
Tuſcaroras. | Ootqueh. 
Wyandots. Undeerentoh. 
Hochelagenſes. 8 py Eſebebenda. 
Muſkohge. | 8 Iſtee- nulch- kee. 
Choktah. RE nan 7 Cheefut. 
Mexicans, - _Millantli. 
Braſilians. Dune, Reguie. 
Chileſe. ET 8 


eee 


Tchiochonſki,, 54. Watfe. 
Carelians, * =» Es Watſehiſcha. 
Hebrews, 81. Wen. 

| Kouriltzi, = - 162. Eſe. 
77 -.- or. Paths,” 

| Mokſhan, - 62. Pehai. 


Votiaki, - 6. Ket, Poor. 
Taweeguini, = 131. Ende. 
Aſſyrians̃ <- 87. Keeſa. = 


Py Koriaki, | — „ KePth. 
Kamtcehadals, 158. Kall lie. 


F 0 0 T. 
Lenni-Lennäape. 1 Hide: my foot. Neezeettal, 
R my feet. 
Mahicann. — Neezeet, my foot. 


„ 
5 ſeetaſb, his feet. 


—_—— - FKauteeh, 
Sankikani. | - 7 5+ dit Syt, the feet.. 


FWufjeet, Set, Malſcet. 2 8 
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114 FOOT. 


Indians of New-England. 5 


Senecas. — - 
Mohawks. - - 
Oneidas. - - 
Tuſcaroras. — - 


Cochnewagoess - = 
Wyandots, <- = 


Hochelagenſes. 


Muſkohge. h . | 25 


Seat (wood). 

Sheedau, Kauſpetau. 
Oofſeetaw (MR. PARRISH), 
Ochſheecht. - 


Auſeckeh, Auchſee, Auehſhee. 
 Kaſheetah, 


Ochſheetau. 


Onchidaſcon : the feet. 
Tſtee-lee-t6p-pix-ſee. 


Choktah. - - Eeyee. 
Katahba. „„ Nepapecah. 
Mexicans, - 8 Jexitl, the feet. 
Brafilians, = = Ch#-poeuy, my feet. 
Chileſe. - „„ _ 
| SS 
Akaſhini, 119. Kaſch. 
Taweeguini, 131. Aſebta, To 35. 
| Japaneſe, =» - 161. Aſchee, dkſer +. 
HEE IE 
| Semoyads, 127, 128, 129. Tao. 
Afgani, or Afghans, 78. Pebes, 
Kartalinn, = 108. Pechee, Pelee. 
Perfians, = = #76. Pace, Paa. 
Curdi, ; . — 77. Pa ue 


SKIN, 


Lenni- Lennpe, 8 


8 4 
Chippewas. „ 
Mahicanni. - 


| Haes, „. achſehicke 
Che. 

Pokkikhin, 

=—_ 


T Aff, according to Thunberg. 


I 

B 
4 
1 


SKIN. 


3 * of New - En gland. 
Shawnees., 8 
Tuſcaroras. 
Muſkohge. 
Choktah. 

Galibis. 

Caralbes. 

Braſilians. 


Notoguap (wood). 
Thia. 


Ehnunkeh. 
Iſtee-Hulthpee. 
Hockfoop. 


Opipo 9 I bippo. 


Nora, my ſkin. | 


P ira. 


| 333 


Loopari, 
Tartars, 
Kirghiſtzi, 
Suanetti, 
Kittawini, 
Mandſhuri, 


Nallie. 


5 | | Koon. 


110. 
164. 
163. 


Koon. ; 


Pee. 


Sookeo. 


FLESH. 


e 
Minſ. 
Naticks. 3 
Indians of New-En gland. 
Miamis. 
Mlieſſiſaugers. 
Indians of Virginia. 
Senecas. : "i 
= Mohawks. 

Cayugas. 


Oneidas. 


Tuſcaroras. 
Wyandots. 
Muſkohge. 


Weeyoos , wi Jur. 


O joor. 


 Wyaw. 
Mitchin (wood). 
Wee. ofe-ſee, Wrjuſe. 
Wiyouſſah, Wyyouſſah. 
Weghſhaughes (earr. ane, 


5 O-wau-ah. 


: Awarea, 


Owauhah. 
Owauh. 
Owaughreh. 
Wauchtſaw. 


Aupiſſwauh. 
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Chikkaſab. 


Choktah. 
Katahba. 


Poconchi. | 5 . * 
Galibis. * 
5 Chileſe . - ng 


* p ". on - 


Weedee-youh. 
Chac. 

1bonombo. 
Tho. 


— 5 — | 


Mogul-Tartars, | — 135. 
Boureti, = - 136. 


| Kalmuks, + - 137. 


Maicha , Machu. 


Mate! ban, 3 Han. 
Macban. 


Oſtiaks, — Ft. Wode. 
3 > - Th Wore. 
Manſhuri, - 163, Tales. 


f B L 0 E D. 


: : It | 1 =y 
Mahican tr. 
Miamis. | ö - N : =—_ 


Indians of Virginia. 
Senecas. 
Mohawkks. 
Oneidas. 5 - 


Tuſcaroras. . 


Cochnewagoes. 8 


c 
Choktan. — 
Katahba. — — 
SGal ibis. 


| Mhook 9 2» huks 


Pookäkan. 


Nich- pee · caun · wech, . 
lan- vuai. R 
Sawwehone (carrAiN 2 
Ot - quoon· ah. 
Kate? 
| Oneequ6nſlah, 
' Kautkeh. 
One guonſſah. 


| Feſh-eeſh » Eaſh-eaſh. 
= 


 Inoenourt, Daun 
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Teleouti, 
Bucharians, - '102, Chon, | 
Leſghis, - Fo, 51, 52. Bee. 
Akaſhini, - = 119. . 


— 8 
Minſi. 5 | ö 7 "EP Uebgte. EB | 8 1 
Naticks, = . 


Indians of New-Englanld. Mageus (wood), 
Miamis. - - Atähhemen. 
Algonkins, „ =. Uta. „ 
Oneidas. - Auweal. 
Tuſcaroras. -. Auwereahſch. 
Cochnewagoes. : a: 5 _  Auwelech. 

| Wyandotss - =  Yeotooſhaw. 
Muſkohge. -  _-. Eeffeekee. 
Katahba, = ; 
Brafilians. 
| Chileſe, = 


Perſians, - 
Curdi, =< 
Inbaci, 


— ä4äU—ä ̃ 5 END, A — 
— 5 


5 Lenni-Lennipe, 
Minſi. — 


Lenni-Lennã pe. — 
Chippewas. | VV 
Mahicanni, = — 
Tuſcaroras. — 
Muſkoh ge. 


AAo 88. 
r =. 
Leſghis, 5 5 — 51. 
Manſhuri,- 4563. 


L 1 


N aticks, 


6 Lehellechewoagan, 
 Pommauchſoagan. 


LOVE. 


Dauhcké. 
Achowaltowoagan, 
Saukie. 
Achwaundeen. 


 Keenoorehquan, Kenooſne, 
 Otchaukeeh, 


N 


geugdi. 
Cbacbade. 
Otloolo. 
Chadzee. 


Pomantamoonk. 


— 


Karaſni, 
Semoyads, 


Lenni-Lennape. 


Hella. * 


| Felleh. 
FEaeliepga. 


= Angelloagan, Angellowoagan, 
Angeln, to die. | 


POR CNY OY Fo Ga BBI a e tr; 


Angellowoagau, Nuppuwagan, 
Mannihillewoagan, Manni- 
 billaan, to die. 


1 —— 


* 
- 


91. Aadgal, 
93. Magal. 


SUN. 


Lenni-Lennipe. 
Mini. 
Mahicanni. 
Naticks. „„ 
Indians of New-Englay 14. 


Miamis. * 


Meſſiſaugers. 
Indians of Virginia. 


8 . | 
Mohawks. ; 
Cochnewagoes. 
Cayugas. 
Oneidas. 
Tuſcaroras, 


Wyandots. 
Naudoweſſies. 
. 
Cheerake. 
Chikkaſah 
Choktah. 
Katahba. 


Chap... 


8 


Giſchuch. 


Keſhough. 


Nepaux. 


Cone (wood), 


Keelliſſwoa. 
Keeſhoo. 


: EKaßengber, © ſannes” (£avr; 


SMITH). * 


Gachquau. 
| Kil-ai-quaw (An. PARRISH). 


Karichquau. 


 Gauqiau, e 
Weighneetah, Vigbneetau +. 


Heghta, Heegthteh, Heightah, 


Egaur, Eekaar. 
Yaundeeſhaw. 
Louis (FATHER HENNEPIN). 
Louis (FATHER: HENNEPIN). 
| Calefta. 


Neetak-Haſſeh. 
Haſhe, Neetak- Hage 5. \ 


N ootech. 


5 


In the language of the Onondagos, Wechnita ſignifies a month. 
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Indians of Colluacan. = . Tonatico (PETER MARTYR), 
Eſquimaux. = - Shikonak, Sakaknuk, 


Galibis. 


Braſilians. 


Peruvians. 
Chileſe. 


Kottowi, 


Aſſani, 


Kamtchadals, - 1 5 8. Laaiſch, 


S UN. 
ER I — (0880), 


— ws | Veiou, Hutiou, 
— : N | Couar 72 9 Coafir, 
Fa - Auth. 
——— 


0 - 149. Ega. 
- = 350, Ooge. 


Lenni-Lennipe. EY Neepauee-Keeſhooh. 


Minſi. 8 - Nipahum, Nipahump. 
Mahicanni. Nepahuck, Nepauk. 
Naticks. Wanepanſbadiob. 
. Miamis. ve Peekontah-Keelliſſwoa. 
MNMleſſiſaug ers. Lenaupe-Keeſioo. 
Indians of Virginia. MNepawweſpowghs, © moones'*. 
DC (CAPTAIN SMITH). | 
Senecas. - = _- Gachquau, 
Mohawks. = Kil-ai-quaw (MR. PARRISH). 
Cochnewagoes. Ochneetah, Aughneetah. 
 Cayugas. <- + Gauquau, Kauaughquaw. 
Qneidas. = I | | Konwauſönté geak? Wighnettan, 
„„ Oneetah. 
Tuſcarora, - _ - — Hatfiſe-Neahah, Hatſhe-Nyz- 
band, Heegthteh, u/enhnibbas. 
Wyandotss. Voaundeeſhaw. 1 
Naudoweſſies. Louig Baſatſche Garni MBR - 
E _ NEPIN). 
Cheerake. Trennt Nentogbẽ (3). 


On e opt RA rio A TTY. 145 
Babe. f ' - N | * 's « 


* o O N. : . 


A 2 Baſatſche (rarnkk fink 


: - | NEIN. 
Chikkaſah. - = MNeennak-Haſſth. | 
Choktah. - = Haſhe-Neenak, Neennal-Hufeh. 
Katkhba. - - Nootetch. 
Indians of Collucan. Tina (ezTER MARTYR). 
| Eſquimatx, - >  Takeck, 
8 Nonna, Nouno. 
B Cugen. Gaz, the planets, 


STAR. 


' Lenni-Lennape, = Akungueſe, Alatingudeh 
Minfi, = +. oo.  —- 
Mahicannn .. Auaküſs. Atinokſock, ftars. 
Naticks. Paont. Wanenkook, ſtars. 
—_— -  Alaangua, Alaunguakeeh, irs, 


Meſffiſaugers. - =<-  Mininato-Woccon. 

Indians of Virginia, = Puniabumps, © ttarres“ (ex 

; TE os TAIN SMITH). 
denecas. — Ojeeſyöndah. 

Mohawks. ä Oj Rot, Kois tock. 

Cayugas, - =  Ojifſontah, 

Oneidas. 3 LVoojiſtoqua, Oojitoquok, 
Wn 2 Yoojiſtdqualonee, ſtars. 

 Tuſcaroras, = - Nich- ſoon-reeh, Nich · ſeen- 
8 feeh, Ot · his- fiõch: qu Eh, O- 

1 = diſh-ſon-dau, O-jis-noh-qua. 

Cochnewagoes. - Ojiſtoak, Ojiſtoke, 

r Teeſhoo, ſtars. 

Cheerake, = — Nottoui i, ſtars (x). 


Jews, - $2, LKoeec boa. 
Oſtiaks. 70. Tehoos, Chor. 


Carelians, 56. Taigtes. 


 Olonetzl, - 57. Tecbter 1. 


T Ro | STAR. 


Muſkohge. Köõt-chõ t-chim-ph . ö 
Chikkaſah. - = Phutchik. 


Choktang. - Phitchek, Phutcbhikl. 


Galibis. - - Serica, Siricco. 
Braſilians. — WE Iaſſi-tata- miri, e all the ſmall 
ſtars.” “ 


Peruvians. -  Chaſea, the ſtar Woo: 
Chileſe. * CSG. naglen, ſtars. Gau, the planets, 


Pal, or Ritho, the conſtella- 
| tions. 


Ss 


— 8 
Kabardinian Tcherkeſfi, „ 111. Wago, r atſcha; 
Kittawini, = 164. Seen. 
Koutiltzi, - 162. Keta, Neeſep. 
Permiaki,, —- 50. Kod. 
Hebrews, - = 81. Kochaw. 


— — 72, 73. 74. Kos. 
— DEER 5 | We 71. Chet. | 


Tchiochonſki, - 54. Taibtee. 


RAIN. 


Lenni-Lennipe. - > Sebclacn; Sookoolaun! 
Minſi. . Hoc hkelaan. 


1 


+ The Arabs, 8 5, call the ſun, T/chems, Schems, and Schams. 
| See the Tuſcarora words for the Sun and Moon. 


R A IN. 


Mahicann. - _  Soaknamn. 
Naticks. = > 
Miamis. = 6: 
Senecas. - — 
Mohawks. - 8 
Onei das 
Tuſcarvras. — - 
TOY : „ 
Cochaewagoes. . 
Naudoweſſies. . 
Cheerake. „„ 
Muſkohge. 'S - 
Chikkaſah. - = - 
Choktah. = Wo 
Woccons. 
Mexicans, - = 
Caraibes. 5 5 
— 
Chileſe. 5 PE 


* eee 


Tchiochonſki, - 4. Sage. 
Tooſchetti, 116. Kare. 
Semoyads, 1323. Sarre. 
Altekeſick-Abiſſinian, 112. Okwee, 
— 


Soukeree, 


Oſtandech. 


Kaſta (B). 
Oaſkeh. 
Oombah. 
Umbah. 


Tawowa, 
Auiabuixtli. 
 Konobout, 


Amen. 


Yauoongtee. 
Owah Meneh, 


Ookforch,. 


| Maun, Maoni * 


Ane (THUNRERC). 


Sokamn, M. ufſokanon, 
Pecteellonwoh. 


U-ca-un-6-la (Ma. PARRISH), 
Yoocaunour, Yookonnoal. 
Whauhantoot, Wantooch, Us- 
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SN O w. 
Lenni-Lennape. 2 
Mahicanni, = =: Wehhaunee. 
al 5 
— e fm 


SE BY 1 
124 S NO W. 
Naticks. . © Koon. 
Miamis, = * Mannatwoa. 
Sankikani. = - Wynoywvee. 
Senecas. Honeyahyeh, Honeyyahyeh, 
Mohawks. — U-ga*law (MR. PAR R ISH). 

Cayugass. - Okah. 
Oneidas. * - O-nee-yeant. 
Tuſcaroras. Oo-eatſ-e-reh, Oo- eetſ. e- reh, 

3 Acaunque, Ou eetſrah. 
Cochnewagoes. 5 Oneeyeeteh, Oneeyeehteh. 

Wyandots. - Deec=nee-ceh, 
Cheerae. — Anetſſẽ (n). 

Chok tab. . Oakten. 

Katabba. Wauh. 
Woccons. = 5 Wawawa. 

Mexicans. 2a, froſt, cold, ic ice, e een. * 
Brafilians, = - Amandiba, hail. Rs 
Chileſe. = 2 Pire, Piren. 

SSS. 
Armenians 107. Zoon. 
Tangutani, 165. Ka. 

Inguſhevtzi, 115. La, Loa, 
Altekeſick-Abiſſinian, 1 12. Ze. 

Kuſhazibb-Abifinian, 113. z 
Toungooſi, 138. 143, 144. Emanda. 

m—— - 140. Eemmanda. 

— 8 141, 142. Eemanna. 
Lamuti, - 145. Emanara. 


_ Lenni-Lennape. - 


3 — en . 


"oo 
— — — Int CO — — en one — e — 


M'hooquaumee, 


M hocquammi. 


| ICE. 125 


 Minfi,  - =» — 
Miamis. — 8 
Indians of New-England.. 
Senecas. =. - 
Oneidas. — 
Tuſcaroras. 


Cochnewagoes. 


Wyandots. EIT - 
Chileſe. 4 A 


Lenni-Lennape. . 
Naticks. 


Onondagos. 


Cheerake. — 
Chikkaſah. Fo” 
Choktah, = - 
Chileſe, = -. 


- 


Keeſhſkoo. 
 Gifchgu, | 
Miamis. » Fefpetteh. 


Oneidas. - 


 Mochquammi. 
Ar-yoth-quo-neeh? 
Coepot (wood) 


Oweeſah. 


Voowiſſee. 
Ooweeſſeh. 


Owiſſeh. 


Deeſhaw. 
Pilingei. 


— 


Semoyads, 85 126. Peda. 
Inguſhevtzi, < 11. Scha. 
Tooſchett, 116. P/cha. 


Wenta, Webnta, 


| Weeneeſlaat. 
MT. - 
Neetak. 
 Neetak. 
Ai , Aucbi. 


. . SDS . 
Labardinian- Teherkeſũ, 1 I I, 5 


Arſebnoo. 5 
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226 NIGH T. „ 
| | | 
N 1 G H T. 
Lenni-Lennape. | - peeſkẽoh. Pigfteu, dark, 


/ .; : T pochcu. 


hh -f- Tepockq, Neepauweh. 


Miamis. = „„ Pachkoantekeeh. 
Pottawatameh. Peecuneah. 
Mohawks. - Aghjonthiae 
Onondagos. — - Achſontha. 
Oneidas. ® - 7. EKawoſſondeak. 


Tuſcaroras. 1 | Ovfittoo, Autfonneah, Ancht- 
ſtſeenecah, Vootſaatheh. 


: Naudoweſſies. Baſatſabe, Baſatebe. 
Il... - | Baſaiſche, Baſatebe. 


Cheerake. „„ T ſennd4 (3). 
Muſkohge. MNeethlech, Nee ablech, 


Chikkaſah. | Xe | Neennak. 
Choktah, - - al, Neenak. 


' 
4 


Woccons. . = 
Galibis. — 2·˙ſ 
Braſilians. — 
Peruvians. = . Tua. 
Chileſe. Punx, Paus. 


Oſtiaks, - — 
Semoyads, 121, 122, 123, 124. Pee. 
Oſetti, — 79. Achſaf, Abe. 
Dugorri <- 890. Achſawa., 


kt a. 


* On the authority of Father Hennepin. This author ſometimes 
ſpeaks of the Naudoweſſies and ati : as one tribe, and at other times, a 


two tribes. 


| Kor iaki [ 22 5 


3 
— - - 154. 
Semoyads 126. 
— 1 
— - - 17. 


NIGHT. 


Lenni-Lenns pe. 


Naticks, 1 


Miamis. ? 
Mohawks, = 
 Choktah, + 


| Neeg'inok, Neckeeneek. 
| Nekeeta. 

Peen, Pete, 

Peen. 

Peetn. 


MORNING. 


- Pan 
Mabtonpan. 
- Chaieepauweh. 
TDorbeanſie. 
- Oonnahheleh. 


V 


| Lenzi-Lennige, | 
Miamis. - 
Mohawks. ... 


| Choktah, + 


SUMMER. 


F Neepun. | 
Nichpen. 
Neepeenweeh, Muir was. 
Cohattayorghb (Ar. SMITH). | 
Kan- guit- tik - neh. 
Kau-wau-kun-heak-kee. | 


” Lenni-Lennipe. 


_ Minh, = 
Miamis. . 
Indians of Virginia. 
Senecas. — 
Oneidas. - 

Muſkchge. 
Choktah. - 


Luſhpah, ſummer, and warm. 


EVENING. 


- alas; Woolaukeo. | 


1 
Diyogaraſewe. 
Haſhe - cunne· - chõme. 


Miſke, Miſca. 


Ucax. 


" * 4 "We 
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54. Lexa. 


57 · 


Tehiochonſki, 


Olo netz 
Lopari, — * — 
Mokſhan _- 


WINTER. 


LeiniLenaipe. 
Minfi = 
Mahicanni. 
Narraganſets. 


Miamis. 1 


Shawnees. 
Indians of Virginia. 
Senecas. 3 


Oneidas. 
Tuſcaroras. Do. 
| Cheerake, = 
Muſkohge. LM 
 Chikkaſah. — 
Choktah. - 
Chileſe. 


58. 


62. 
1350. 


Kexai. 


Pala, burnin 8 beat „ bot v wea- 


| Loowon. 
| Poon, i 
Papone. 


Peepoanweeh, Bipowwai. 


 Popanow (carrain surrg). 
Ka- unch- neh? 


Kooſehhea. 


Thauffo, mug. 
Aſbtdra. 


5 Puguen. | 


Kexe. 
Keeza *. 


ther be. 


* 


Lowan, 


Peponeh. 


Koas-lakke. 


Kira. 


Aſhtira Coppeeſah. 


* See the American words for Sun, and Moon. 
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EARTH, OR LAND. 


Lenni-Lennpe, 
Minfi. = 
Mahicanni. 
Naticks. 
Narraganſets, Kc. 
Miamis. - 
Meſſiſaugers. 


Indians of Virginia. 


Senecas. — 
Mohawks. 


| Cayugas. 


Oneidas. 
Tuſcaroras. 


Coebnewagoes. 
Chikkaſah. 
Choktah. - 
Chokchoomah. 
Mexicans. 2 
Poconchi. 5 
Jaioi, i in 'Guaiana. 
Galibis. - 
Brafilians. 


Chileſe. | 


Hockkee, . 


Achki. 
Hockkee. 


Oble, Obleit, Oleit. 
Aule, Sanaukamuck, 


Akeehkeewee, Aghithkeewee, ; 
Nindoh-Hockee. 


Chepfin (CAPTAIN MIT R). 

Voo- un- jah. Os 

Ogh whenja, Oghtobinla » Oo- 
bon- cha. 

Onghwhenjaudah, wean of 
teh, 

Ohunj ea, V i e 


Auwhenreh, Auwhenteſhereh, 


 Wauhniyen *, 


5 * 
Yahkane. | 


Yaukeneh, * abkane, 
V. ahldne. 
Lan? 


Acal. 


Soye. 


| None. 


Mony. 


Mapu, Tue. 


* Whavnahqueke, the whole world. 
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139 EARTH, OR LAND. 
5 88 
Bucharians 102. Chak. 
Tangutani, 165. Sa. 
Mandſhuri, 163. Ne. 
Semoyads, 120, 122, 124. Ta. 
— 1 Tayth 
Kittawini, - 164. 25. 
”"_ ĩðͤ according to Bel, 
Tchiochonſki, 54. Maa. 
Olonetzi. 57. Ma. e morey 
Gipſies 1866. Poo, Boo, Poobe, Epeboo, 
— 3 4 
] 
w A k 2 E R. [ 
8 
Lenni-Lennãpe. Bech. A 
Narraganſets. -  Noop. 
Meſſiſaugers. 1 - Nippee. N 
Indians of New-England. NMippe (woop ). 
Indians of Virginia. LFSCucfabanna (capTain sur). 
1 Senecas. e = Neekahnoos, Oneckanooſh, 
| | Oneckanuſn. 
Mohawks. - Auf-na-ci-nus (MR. PARRISH). 
Cayugas. „ Ochneckanos, Oghnacaunneh. 
Oneidas. 3 e Oghnacauno, Oaknekahnoos, 15 
1 5 |  Hochneak, 
Pulls, - - Auweah, Auwea, Auwea, 
wp Ee 8  Auwen. 
Cochnewagoes. ES: Oagknekanoos. 
Wyandotss - - Tiandoofteek. 
Cheerake, = - Awwa, Amma, Ama (3). 
Muſkohge. 2 » O'weewauh. 
Okah. 


3 Choktah. | - . 


WATER. 5 


Eatahba. 3 
Natchez. 8 - 
Mexicans, « 
Poconchi. - * 
Chileſe. „ * 


7 


Kouriltzi, 4 162. 
Turks, „ 


Tartars, 15. 90, 92, 935 56, 
m 


Permiakl, » 6560. 


Curdi, 3 


Semoyads, | ; 5 0 121. 
 Vogoulitchi, 55. 


| Shoviah-laaguage, in Africa, 


r 


Eyau. 

Oka (aDal 8). 

Atl, Atl, Aue, Atle. 
Ha. | 
Co. 


Soo, Soog. | 
Wa. - 


Wa, 


Apa, Af. 


Niet. f 
Agel. 
| Aman (ox. nav.) 


FIRE. 


Lenni-Lennäpe. . N | K 


Mahicanni. - 
Natickss - = 
Narraganſets, = bs 
Miamis. 
Mleſſiſaugers. 
Indians of Virginia. 


97 


5 Tindai, Tainda b. Liaen, 


ec jt burns.“ 


Sta- uh, Sta- och. 


Nooteau, Noobtaut. 


Chuk-kut, Chuk-koot. 
 Ko-te-weeh. 
Ko- te-ween. 
Scut-tek, Scoot-teh. 

Pokatawer (caprain ITO 


© Tainds ; Yocabularium Barbazo- Virginec rum. 
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132 FIRE. 
Senecas. - = _ O-jeeſt-tah, O-jeeſt-tau, O- 
: jiſt-tah. 
Mohawks. -= _- Owchir-li (ux. PARRISH). 
Cochnewagoes. - _ _ O-chee-leh.. | 
Cayugass = = _ O-jees-tah, O-lake-hau. og 
„„ O- jiſth-teh, O. is- ta, Vooteck. 
Caneſtogas. — | =o O-jeeh-lak? | 
Tuſcaroras. =: »- Ot-chee-re, Oot-chee-reh, Ot- 
: chiſt-neh, O- chiſt- neh, O- 
chee- ah, Cs 8 
necks, 
Wyandots. - Techees- tah. 
Naudoweſſies. Paahtah. 
Cheerakke. = Cheera. Nila (;.) 
Muſkohge. I oat.käh, Tote-kih. 
Chikkaſa - - - Loak, Loe-wak, Loo-wock, 

| Choktab, + - -  Jooak 

| Katahba, = - Epee. 

Woccons. - Yau. 

| Natchez. 3 e Oua. 

Shebaio . VPecbehe. 

8 Cuubal. 
3 

8 13. Tan, Dar. 

Celts of Little-Britany, 14. Tan. . 1 
CWC Zinne (coLONBL VALLANCEY.) 
Erſe of Scotland. 17. Tein, ; 
J © © 
Vogoulitchi, - 66. Tavot. 

— ,  - 6. Ta, Na. 
Oaks, i i. 0: Tor. | 
Kouriltzi, - 162. Apee, Ampee. 

| Kittawini, - 1064. Cho, Ho. 


FIRE. 


The old Perfian Idiom, 170. 
Tonquineſe, in Tonquin „182. 
Gipfies, - - 166, 


Atereſch, 
Hoa, Looa. 
. ag: 7. ak, Tags. 


WO OD. 


Loenni-Lennäpe. 
Mahicanni. 
Narraganſets. 
Miamis. 
Meſſiſaugers. 
Acadians, - 
Indians of Virginia. 


Zenecas. 
Mohawks. 
Oneidas. 
Tuſcaroras. 


Cochnewagoes. 

Wyandots. 
Chbeerake. 
Choktah. 

Katahba. 


Tauhon. 


 Chos. 


Matook. 


Ootcunch. 


Tau waunee. 


Netaukun. 


Nimbeck, a foreſt. 


Muſſes, ©* woods” (ear rain 


SMITH). 


Kauneaſttau. 

Oo: yen- da (MR. rank Ia ). 
Oeyeant, Oyeant. 

; Orenneh, Orenhna, Kergthhee, 


a tree. 


Oyenteh. 


Tauhtauh. 


Aten (3). Incikei, a foreſt (3), 
Eeteh. 
: _"_ 


wn 8 


Celts, „ | 
Portugueſe, - 256. 


Kouriltzi, © 162. 


1 13. Mata, 5 Have. 


Matta. 
Nee. 


End of the Comparative Vocabularies. 
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Ir. is my intention, in this A ppendix, to add a few facts 
and obſervations, with the view of illuſtrating and correcting 


certain parts of the preceding pages, particularly certain pal - 


ſages in the Preliminary Diſcourſe. Theſe facts and obſerva- 


tions will, 1 flatter myſelf, ſerve, in ſome meaſure, to increaſe _ 
the value of this little work; whilſt they may tend to amuſe. 
and relieve the reader in the progreſs of an inquiry, in which | 


I regret that it has not been in my power to pay more at- 
tention to n and to fiyle. . 


Page xxv. FE Lenni- Lennãpe, which units the O MIC NAX 
Por LE.“ Since the publication of the firſt edition of this 
work, I have met with Loſkiel's Hifory of the Miffon of the 
United Brethren among the Indians in North- America +, a work 
| which contains much uſeful information. The author ſays that 


the meaning of Lenni-Lenape is Indian men f. Mr. Heck- 


ewelder is my authority for the interpretation which I have 
adopted, and I have good reaſon to believe that his opinion is 


well founded. 


page xxxi. 1 do not know the meaning of the word 
Chippewas, or Chippeway. . The Delawares call the Chip- 
| , Schipuwoe, „or as 1 ſhould write it Engliſh Shipuway. 


Engliſh tranſlation. London. 2794 . 
} Part I. p. 2. 
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This word is Delaware and ſignifieth 4vhi/ling. I think the 


word quite applicable to a kind of whiſtling they have, in 
calling to one another.“ 


Page xxx1. The Minfi, or Monſees. “ They 1 likewiſe call 
themſelves Miniſſi, 'or the Peninſula-People, becauſe they inha- 


| bited the Miniſint. The tradition of theſe Indians informs 


us, that they originally dwelt in or under a lake, from whence 
they have ſprung. It is curious that a tradition ſimilar to this 


prevails among other American tribes, The Miamis, ſay that 


they ſprang out of the lakes. Among the nations of South. 


America, the Collas, according to La Vega, aſſert that their 


firſt parents iſſued from the great lake of TREES, which they 


5 eſteemed as their mother. 


tl « The Mahicanni, or Mahiccans, &c.” The nation of the 
Mahicanni i is compoſed of three clans : the Much-quauh, or 


Bear- tribe: the Mech-cha- ooh, or Wolf- tribe, and the Toon- 


pa- ooh, or Turtle-tribe. The right of choſing the ſachem, 


or chief, reſides in the Bear- tribe. There is ſome, but not 


much, difference 1 in the dialekt of theſe three tribes. 


This may not be an improper place to mention, that the 


nation of the Delawares formerly conſiſted of four tribes, 
which were called the Turtle, the Wolf, the Turkey, and the 


Crow tribes. The Turtle was the head of theſe tribes, be- 
cauſe, ſay theſe Indians, the Turtle is a Mannitto, who can 


live both upon land and in water. The Wolf-tribe was: the 


ſecond in rank, becauſe the wolf is a great hunter and can 


f provide well. The Turkey was the third in rank, becauſe 


this bird feeds upon a variety of good fruits and roots, ſuch 


as the cheſnut, the whortle-berries ¶ Vaccinium, and others. 
The een en was the laſt in rank and reſpectability. For 


Mr. Heckeuelder- M. M. S. penes me. 
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his inferiority the Indians aſſign the following aſan, viz. 
| that the crow feeds upon thoſe things which are thrown away 
as offals, or uſeleſs. While the chief of the turtle-tribe had 


a right to call all the other chiefs of his nation together to 
his council, and while he acted as the preſident of this coun- 


cil, the chief of the crow-tribe could never riſe to any higher 
dignity, in the nation, than to that of lighting the council- 


pipe, and handing it to the other chiefs and councillors 


aſſembled together. The crow-tribe has been extin& above 
fifty years. At preſent, the turtle-tribe having no acting 
chief, the ſuperiority is veſted in the wolf-tribe. I reſerre 
my ſpeculations concerning this and moſt of the other ſubjects . 


of this appendix for my larger work. 


Page xxxii. Noon The Shawnees, more e properly Sawwannoo, 
or Sawanos, are a ſouthern tribe.“ I have lately been aſſured, 


that the Shawnees preſerve a tradition, that they were driven G 
by the Spaniards from the borders of Mexico. I have no 


doubt, ſays Mr. ohn Hecke welder, that the Shaw neſe for- 


merly reſided on the borders of Mexico. The late Col. Geo. 
Croghan, agent of Indian affairs, &c. told me, twenty-ſeven 
years ago, that the Shawneſe once lived beyond the Creek-na- 
tion, and in Florida ; that they had been driven about con- 
tinually, until they at length came almoſt to nothing. Their 


being called by the Delawares Schawanno, denoteth their ori- 
gin far to the South.“ Letter to me, dated March 27th, 1798. 


I think it highly probable, that it will, at ſome future day, 
be aſcertained, that this and other dialects of what | have 
called the Delaware language, were ſpoken within the limits 


of the Mexican empire. Mechuacan, the name of one of the 


fineſt provinces of Mexico, appears to me to be a Delaware 


word. 


Page xxxiii. The Pottawatameh, & c. Mr. Heck- 
ewelder oppoſes that Pattawattomis (ſo he writes the word) 
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means the Blowers, or Blowing People, for Potäween is 


Delaware, and ſignifieth to blow.” Potawatan in this lan- 
guage fignifies a bellows. * 


Page xxxiii, The Miamis, or Miamies.” This is their 
own or national name. They are called by the Delawares, 


"TOA or Twichtwees. 


cc „The Meſiiaugers, or © Medlafapnes,” The Logs of 


theſe Indians is, undoubtedly, very nearly allied to that of | 


the Chippewas, Naticks, and others at the head of my larger 


lifts, But it contains words in the 1 of ſome of the 
ſouthern tribes alſo. . 


page xxxvi. | Pampticoughs. Mr. Heckewelder conjec- 
tures that the Pampticoughs are the Indians who are now 
called Nantikoks, or Nanticoks f. I am not inclined to 
favour this opinion. As I have not, in the preceding pages, 
taken any notice of the Nanticoks, I ſhall ſay ſomething con- 
_ cerning them in this place. They are a ſouthern tribe, 
'There can be no doubt that they are the Nantagaal mentioned 


by Captain John Smith t. He places them, in the year 1608, 


on the eaſtern fide of the Cheſapeak-Bay. In the year 1748, 
ten canoes of theſe Indians came up the river Suſquehanna, | 

from Maryland &. They ſettled at Shenengo or Schenenk, | 

on the Suſquehanna, About the year 1784, they moved, by 
invitation, in a body to the weſtward, and ſettled up the river 
Miami. One family of theſe Indians reſides with the Chri- 
Kian or Moravian Indians in Upper-Canada. A few families 
are ſettled in the ſtate of New-York. | 


M. 8. Penes me. 
+ M. S. penes me, I The General Hiſtoric of Virginia, &c. p. 57 
5 Reverend Mr. Pyrlæus, 
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The Nanticoks are one of the darkeſt of all the North- 
American tribes. They have * this ſingular cuſtom, ſays 
Lofkiel, that ahout three, four, or more months after the 
funeral they open the grave, take out the bones, clean and 
dry them, wrap them up in new linen, and inter them again. 
A feaſt is provided for the occaſion, conſiſting of the beſt 
they, can afford a” 


I have not been able to obtain any ſatisfactory information 
concerning the language of the Nanticoks. I have, indeed, 
been informed by an Indian of the Wonaumeeh tribe, that 
thete are ſome words common to the Nanticock and Delaware 
languages. He particularly mentioned the words, Beeh, wa- 


ter, and Keeſhooh, the ſun. The reſemblance, however, be- 


tween theſe languages cannot be very great; for Mr. Heck- 
ewelder, who is well acquainted with the dialects of the 
 Lenni- Lennape, could not obſerve any affinity between theſe 
dialefts and the Nanticock ; and Mr. David Zeiſberger, who 
underſtands the dialects of the ſix nations, could ſind no re- 
ſemblance between theſe and the Nanticoæ. The following 
ſpecimen of the language of theſe Indians (the only one on 
Which I can place dependence) was formed by the reverend 
Mr. Pyrlæus, a German miſſionary, many years ago. It was 
kindly communicated to me by my friend Mr. Heckewelder. 
Kili, One, Filli, Two, Säbo, Three, Nano, Four, Tiro, Five, 
Moro, Six, Wallango, Seven, Szcki, Eight, Cillenxo, Nine, Ta, 
Ten. I have carefully compared theſe numerals with thoſe 
of the Pampticoughs + „ without diſcovering any affinity be- 

' tween them; nor have I been able to diſcover any affinity be- 
| tween them, and the numerals of the Chileſe, the Mexicans, 
Parien-Indians, Cheerake, Muſkokge, Chikkaſah, Choktah, | 


* Part I. p. 121. f In Lawſon. 
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"Wikies, Mohawks, Onondagos, Naudoweſlies, Monſees, and 


other tribes. I find, however, a ſtriking affinity between 


ſome of theſe numerals of the Nanticoks and the numerals of 
certain Afiatic tribes. Thus, the Tchuvaſhi call eight, Skar : 
the Aſſyrians, SeB is : the Tartars, Seegees, Sekees the Te- 
teonti, Segis : the Kirghiſtzi, Seekes : not to mention others. 
The Perſians call Ten, Da, Dek : the Curdi, Da, Ta. 


Page 3 The Senecas, eke Onondagos, 


Cayugas, and Oneidas.“ Lawfon calls the Senecas, Sinnagars. 
In ſome of the printed accounts, they are called the Sirickers, 


In the French accounts of our country, they are better known 


by the name of Iſennontoans. The Mohawks are ſometimes 


called Gagnieguez, or Agniez. The Oneidas, ſometimes called 
Oznneiouts, * denominate themſelves O-nea-yo-ta-au-cau, or the. 
people of the perpendicular ſtone,“ from a ſtone which they 
have long held in high venerationf. The hiſtory of the 
Oneidas commences with their eſtabliſhment at the welt end 


of the Oneida-Lake, in the ſtate of New-York, not far from 


the preſent reſidence of the tribe. But, I think I can trace 
them in Virginia, prior to this ſettlement, i in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. The Caneſtogas, who were ſettled in Vir- 
ginia about the time I allude to, were certainly nearly allied 
to the Oneidas. The Onondagos, whom Hennepin calls 

Onnontaguex, or the Mountaineers,” are alſo ſometimes called 
| Onontagers. Their name is, undoubtedly, taken from the 
word Onontes, which, in their language, ſignifies a mountain; 
becauſe the country which they inhabited was more mountain - 
ous than that of the other tribes. Indeed, there were no 
mountains to be ſeen in any part of the extenſive territories 


of the confederacy except in that which was occupied by the 


Onondagos. The Cayugas lived to the weſt of the Onon- 


* Hennepin. 1 Judge Dean. 


me 
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> dagos. They are called, by ſome writers , Orongonens, * but 


are better known by the name of Cayugas, Cayogas, Cajugu, 5 


or Cayukers. The greater part of this tribe reſides, at preſent, 
in Upper-Canada. A few families are ſettled on the eaſtern 
banks of the beautiful Cayuga-Lake. It is well known that 
theſe five tribes, together with the Tuſcarorae, are commonly 
called by the French writers, Iroquois. They call themſelves 
Aquanoſchioni, which ſignifies the ALLIED Housg or FamiLyY. 


Page xxxviii. © Three of the tribes in the confederacy are 
called the elder, and two the younger tribes, The former are 


the Senecas, the Mohawks, and the Onondagos. The latter 


are the Cayugas and Oneidas. The Mohawks call them- 
ſelves the oldeſt branch of all.” In the above paſſage, fol- 
lowing other writers 4, I have fallen into an error of conſi- 
derable magnitude. Late inquiries have convinced me, that 
the Mohawks, the Oneidas, and the Onondagos are the oldeſt 


© branches of the confederacy, and the Cayugas and Senecas 


the younger. The original propofition for the eſtabliſhment 
of this celebrated and once powerful confederacy, proceeded 


from the Mohawks. They afterwards received into their 


number the Oneidas, who were their next brethren towards 
the weſt; then the Onondagos, Cayugas, and laſtly the Senecas. 


I am in poſſeſſion of a very intereſting original paper concern- 
ing the foundation of the confederacy. It was Thannawage, 


an aged Indian of the Mohawk- tribe, who made the propoſal 
to unite. The following are the names of the head-men of 
the five tribes who were ſent as deputies to eſtabliſh the con- 
federacy: viz, Toganawita, of the Mohawks ; Oraiſebichre, of 


the Oneidas ; Tarotarbo, of the Onondagos ; Zbgahajon, of the 
Gajuquas, or Cayugas; 3. and Ganniatarid and Satagaruuyes of | 


the Senecas. The reader may, perhaps, be deſirous to know, 


by Hennepin. 
t See Mr. Jefferſon's Notes-on the State of Virginia. page 351. 
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in what manner theſe nations, who were ignorant of writing, 
could thus preſerve the names of their deputies, In order to 
accompliſh this, it was reſolved, that one chief in each of the 

nations ſhould for ever bear their names. The Indian who com- 
municated this account of the origin of the confederacy to Mr, 
Pyrlzvs, was the grandſon of Togahajon, whom 1 have men. 
tioned as one of che deputies from the Cayuga- tribe“. 


Page xl. *© The Cochnewagoes are a branch of the Mo- 


hawks.” They ſeparated from the Mohawks about one hun- 
dred years ago. At this time, the Mohawks were ſettled on 


the river which ſtill bears their name. For a conſiderable 


time, the principal ſettlements of the Cochnewagoes were the 
ſpot where Fort-Hunter is built, and the place ſtill called 


Cochnewaga, about twenty-four miles weſt of Schenectady, on 


the north-fide of the Mohawk-River. My friend the Reverend 
Mr. Morſe, under the head of Caghnewaga, ſays * It is not 


improbable that” the Cochnewagoes ** formerly inhabited 


this place f.“ The word Cochnewaga, or Cochnewakee, 
fignifies (if my memory does not fail me) * the ſwift-running 
| ſtream,” a name in reference to the Mohawk: river. the 
h current of which 1 is rapid. LE 


| Pages xli. xlii. Wyandots, The Delawares call the Wy- 
andots, Dellamattanoes. The Wyandots are one of the na- 


5 tions whom the F rench vriters denominate Hurons. 


Pie n Tee The Ddlawares l the Cleo: 


rake, Gattichwa, which perhaps ſignifies the Travellers, or 


Travelling People, or Wanderers f. Speaking of theſe In- 


dians, Mr. William Bartram ſays, I made no inquiry con- 
"—_— their or iginal deſcent or migrations to theſe parts, but 


* M. S. communicated to me by Mr. Heckewelder. 
+ The American anner. &c Boſton: 1797. 1 Mr. Heckeweldet. 


4 


I underſtood that they came from the weſt, or ſun-· ſetting.“ * 
Some of the Cheerake aſſert, that the country which they now 


inhabit was their firſt ſoil. Every circumſtance ſeems to fa- 
vour the opinion, that theſe indians have long been eſtabliſhed 
in the country eaſt of the Miſſiſippi. 


' Page xlv. < The Muſkobge, Muſcokees, or Creeks,” The 
Delawares call theſe Indians, Maſquachki. « The word is 


quite plain, and meaneth feoampy land, wherefore they might 5 
be called the Swamplanders.“ t I cannot help conjecturing, 


that it will be found, that the Creeks are nearly related to the 


Tlaſcallans, ſo celebrated in the hiſtory of the conqueſt of 


Mexico. I have not an opportunity of examining any ſpeci- 


men of the Tlaſcallan language, in order to aſcertain this 


point, with ſome degree of certainty. 


Page Un. « The Natchez.” I am not certain that I know 


the meaning of the word Natchez. In the year 1791, an In- 
dian 1 interpreter informed me, that the word Natchee (as he 
pronounced it) ſignifies <* light- wood,“ or a kind of pine 


from which tar is procured. As theſe Indians had ſo remark- 

ably preſerved the religion of fire, it is not improbable that 

the word had ſome relation to their ſyſtem. Perhaps, the 

fire was principally kept up by pine- wood. The ſame inter- 
preter ſaid, it is certain that the Natchez came from the weſt 

ide of the Miſſiſippi. I take this to be the nation ſo fre- 
quently called Naguatez by Garcillaſſo de la Vega, and * 
the anonymous Portugueſe writer. 


Pages lviii, lix. It is certain that ho Naticks ſoake a 
diale& of the language of the Delawares.” The diale& of 
the Naticks appears to me to be rather more nearly allied to 


the language of the Mahiccans than to that of the Lenni- 


Lennape. I believe, it contains but few words which are 


not found in the languages of the Delawares, Mahigcans, 


M. S. penes me. 4 Mr, Heckewel der. 
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Chippewas and Meſſiſaugers. It is cloſely allied to the 
Narraganſet-dialeQ preſerved by Roger Williams. Indeed, it 
ſeems probable, that Williams often blended the Natick with 


the Narraganſet. 


Page lx. Ohio and Suſquehanna are not Delaware 
words.” Notwithſtanding what J have here ſaid, it is certain, 
that Suſquehanna is a Delaware word. The Wunaumeeh, 
one of the families of the Lenni-Lennape, call this river, 
Sees-koo-haun-neak, which ſignifies the muddy ftream, or 
river. In this language, Seeſkoo is mud, and Hanna, or Haun- 
neak, a river. e 


« All the more ſavage nations of North-America were 
wanderers.” Speaking of the ſouthern Indians, Lawſon ſays, 
And to this day, they are a ſhifting, wandering people; | 
for I know ſome Indian nations, that have changed their ſet | 
tlements, many hundred miles; ſometimes no leſs than a thou- 
ſand, as is proved by the Savanna Indians, who formerly 
lived on the banks of the Meſſaſippi, and removed thence to 
the head of one of the rivers of South-Carolina ; ſince which, 
(for ſome diſlike) moſt of them are removed to live in the 
. quarters of the Iroquois or Sinnagars, Which are on the heads 
of the rivers that diſgorge themſelves into the Bay of Cheſa- 
peak +.” It would be eaſy to ſaow, by many other inſtan- 
ces, the extenſive wanderings of our Indians, through the 
continent. It is not neceſſary to inquire, in this place, into 
the various circumſtances which have impelled them to tra- 
verſe ſuch immenſe portions of territory. Caprice ſometimes, 
but much more frequently the neceſſities of their condition, 
have led mankind to migrate. Perhaps, the ravages of tyrants, 
more than any other individual circumſtance, have diſperſed 
nations over the earth. Thus the Gipſies are ſuppoſed to have 
been impelled out of Indoſtan, by the arms of Tamerlane. 
I am perſuaded, that many of the northern tribes of America 


T A new Voyage to Carolina, &c. p. 170 and 171. 
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were driven from the borders of Mexico, by the ſucceſſes of 


Cortez. We are, I think, about to contemplate an immenſe 
change in the geographical ſituation of our tribes. They 
ſeem incapable of proſpering in the neighbourhood of the 
whites, eſpecially of the enterpriſing Anglo-Americans. They 


will leave the territories of the United -States, and retire, per- 


haps to begin new confederacies of war, and conqueſt, to the 
vaſt countries beyond the Miſſiſippi. This is an event which 
will, perhaps, take place at no very remote period of time. 
I forbear to ſpeculate upon its conſequences. They will be 
intereſting. It is not likely that they will have any great, 
effect upon the growing nations eaſt of the Miſſiſippi; but they 
will materially affect the ſavage nations beyond the great ri- 
ver, and they may affect the ſettlements of Europeans in that 
quarter of our continent. I have conjectured, that the nations 
of the Delaware ſtock were more remarkable for their wan- 
derings than ** thoſe of the Huron, Cheerake, and other 
races.“ I could adduce many facts that would not a little 


favour this idea, Though the Iroquois (I mean the Five- 
Nations) carried their ſucceſsful arms through tracts of country 
of many hundred miles in extent, they nevertheleſs, for a great 
: length of time, continued their improvements nearly in the 


ſame diſtricts of the continent. The Oneidas, who gloried 
in diſturbing the repoſe of the ſouthern tribes, and who ap- 
pear to have been principally inſtrumental in brioging the 
Tuſcaroras to their neighbourhood, ſill dwell within a few 
miles of the very ſpot where their imperfect ſtory firſt be- 


gins. It is not twenty years ſince the greater part of the 
 Cayuga-nation moved from the vicinity of the Cayuga-Lake, 


where they were firſt diſcovered. A great part of the Senecas 


till occupy their ancient territories. With reſpect to the A 
Cheerake, though the Delawares ſeem to have called them the 


% Wanderers,” they have long reſided in the ſame diſtrict of 
country. The ſame may be ſaid of the Creeks, Chikkaſah, 
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and Choktah. But few of the Delaware nations have been ſta- 
tionary, and wherever we puſh our inquiries, we diſcover 
traces of theſe nations and their languages. A nation called 
the Monſonies, and another called the Mattalſins are ſaid to re- 
fide in the vicinity of Hudſon's Bay. Both of theſe nations 
are doubtleſs Delaware. Monſonies are the nation, or a part of 
them, whom we call Monſees; and the word Mattaſſin ſig- 
nifies in the language of the Monſees, a tobacco- pipe, or per- 
haps rather the bowl of the pipe. In a letter to me, dated 
February the 26th: of the preſent year, Mr. Heckewelder 
ſays, © laſt ſummer while at Muſkingum, an Indian who vi- 
ſited us, told us, that ſome of the nation (Delawares) which 
had travelled, not long fince, far up the Miſſouri-River, met 
with real Delawares, who ſpoke their language.” I believe, 
the Aſſinipoils, or Aſſiniboils, who reſide beyond Lake Supe- 
rior, ſpeak a dialect of the Delaware language. The word 
Aſfnnipoil is certainly a Delaware word. It ſignifies the fand. 
ing rock. If, in the progreſs of future inquiries, it ſhould be 
diſcovered, that the tribes of the Delaware ſtock have not 
been more given to wandering than thoſe of the other races 


that I have mentioned, I am perſuaded it will be completely 
aſcertained, that the dialeQs of the Delawares have a much 


more extenſive range in North-America, than any other. 


Page Ix ii. I do not known that the letter F 3 is to be 
found i in the languages of the Delaware ſtock. This letter, 


however, dees occur in the dialects of ſome of our tribes 
whoſe language is very nearly allied to that of the true Dela- 
wares. Fawwucke is ear in the language of certain Indians 
of New-England +. In the language of the Miamis, Farnu/its 
Is Yes f. The Delaware language f is ſaid to be deſtitute of L 


* See the Comparative Vocabularies, p. 27. ; Mr. Coleſworthy. 


the V. But find this letter in the language of the Acadians, 
who call the lips, Netovi, and the bark of a vegetable Be- 
vouac *, An inſpection of the vocabularies will readily con- 
vince the reader, that the Acadians ſpeak a dialect of the lan- 
guage of the Lenni-Lennape. 


Page lxiv. According to Sir William Johſon, the letters M 
and P do not occur in the language of the confederates, nor 
can they, ſays this gentleman, pronounce them but with the 
utmoſt difficulty”. The M occurs very frequently in many of 
the dialects of the Delaware ſtock. Should it not be found, 
in any inftance, in the dialects of the confederates, it would 
ſeem to point out an eſſential difference between theſe languages 


and thoſe of the Delawares. But 1 have already remarked, 


that the preſence or the abſence of any letter in a language 
appears to me to be a matter of lefs conſequence than is com- 
monly imagined. The Wyandots, whoſe language i is, un- 
doubted, radically the ſame as that of the Six- nations, make 


uſe of the letter M. Thus, Mintah is red in their language. 


It alſo occurs in the language of the Hochelagenſes, the affinity 


of which to that of the confederates will be obvious from an 
Inſpection of my vocabularies. In this language, Aguebum is 


man. It occurs in the languages of the Naudoweſſies, Chee- 
rake, Muſkohge, Katahba, and many other tribes. With reſ- 


pect to the letter P, I muſt obſerve that it often occurs in the 
language of the Naudoweſſies, who are nearly related to the 


Confederates, In this language, Paabtab is the ſun, and fire; 


and Hawpawnaw, young. It occurs in the language of the 
Caneſtogas, who ſpeak a dialed of the Oneida ; in that of the 


Muſkohge, whoſe language is certainly radically the ſame as | 


that of the Tuſcaroras, and of courſe radically the ſame as that 
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of the confederates; and in that of the Cheerake, which is not 
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ſo different from the dialects of the Six-Nations as has been 
commonly imagined. In addition to theſe circumſtances, 
which perhaps tend to ſhow, that authors have laid too much 
ſtreſs upon the preſence and abſence of particular letters, I 
may obſerve, that both the M, and the P, often occur in ſome 
of thoſe very Afiatic languages of which we diſcover unequi- 
vocal veſtiges in the dialects of the confederates. Thus, they 
both occur in the languages of the Perſians, the Kouriltzi, the 
Kittawini, & c. Mr. Pyrlzus ſays that (beſides the M and the 
P) the language of the Five - Nations is deſtitute of the letters 
F, and V. But the F is certainly found in ſome of the dialects 
of the confederacy. It occurs in that of the Mohawks, who call 
water Auf-na-ci-nus. I have already remarked, that this letter 
js common in the language of the Muſkohge, Chikkaſah, and 
other tribes. From the affinity of theſe to the Tuſcarora, and 
from the affinity of this to the other dialects of the confederacy, 
it is not probable that the F is wanting in the language of the 
Five · nations. I do not find the V in any of theſe dialects. 
But the W, ſo ſimilar to it, is common in n the dialects of the 
- Oneidas, Cayugas, Tuſcaroras, &. 


The ans of the Senecas is thought to be more ſono- 
rous and more majeſtic than that of any other tribe in the con- 

federacy. It is alſo, I think, leſs guttural. The Mohawk 
dialect appears to be the moſt poliſhed. The dialect of the 
Oneidas is ſaid to be the ſofteſt ; ** becauſe, ſays one writer, 
they have more vowels, and often ſupply the place of harſh 
letters with liquids*”. This, I believe, 1s partly true; but 
this writer falls into a miſtake in aſſerting, that inſtead of R, 
the Oneidas © always” uſe L. I have ſhown the contrary in 
a former part of this work +. The Mohawks, as well as the 

: Ons, make frequent uſe of the L. 


*The Reve tend Mr Spencer, in Smith's Hiſtory of the Province of 
New-York, p. 53. 
See Freliminary Diſcourſe, p. Ixiii. 
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Of all the American languages that are known to me, 
that of the Tuſcaroras ſeems to be the moſt barbarous, 
and the moſt difficult of acquiſition. I have, at leaſt, > 
found it more difficult to write this language than any 
of the others. It is extremely guttural and naſal. Clavi- 7 
gero's character of the language of the Otomies, one of 
the moſt ancient nations of the Mexican empire, applies 
intimately to that of the Tuſcaroras. Their language, ſays 
this author, is very difficult and full of aſpirations, which 
they make partly in the throat, partly in the noſe ; but other- 
wiſe it is ſufficiently copious and expreſlive®, Perhaps, it 
is reſerved for ſome future inquirer to diſcover, that the 
language of the Tuſcaroras 1s nearly allied to that of the Oto- 
mies. It has been ſaid, that © except the Tuſcaroras, all the | 
Six-Nations ſpeak a language radically the ſame +.” The 5 
moſt ſuperficial examination of my Comparative Vocabularies 8 
will convince the reader, that the language of the Tuſcaroras 
is radically the ſame as that of the other branches of the con- 
federacy. I muſt remark, however, that it ſeems very proba- — 
ble, that ſince their emigration from Carolina the Tuſcaroras 
have borrowed from the language of the Five- nations, parti- 


cularly from the dialect of the Oneidas, with whom they have . f 1 
had the moſt connection. : 5 4 


P 


1 have been of opinion, that it is eaſier to acquire a knows- 
ledgeof the Delaware language, and of the dialects moſt nearly > 
: related to it, ſuch as that of the Mahicanni, Miamis, &c. 
than it is to acquire a knowledge of the dialects of the Six- Na- 
tions. I advanced this opinion in the former edition of this 
work, and I do not yet find ſufficient reaſon to relinquiſh it. 
The contrary opinion, however, has been advanced by ſome 
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perſons who have had perhaps, much better opportunities of in- 


quiring into the matter, than myſelf. © The language of the 


Iroquois, ſays Loſkiel, appears more eaſy to be learned, than 
that of the Delawares*.” The ſame remark was made to me 
by the Reverend Mr. John Sergeant, the preſent worthy 
miſſionary among the Stock bridge-Indians in the vicinity of 
Oneida. I believe, it is certain, that the dialects of the Iro- 
quois are more reducible to the rules of grammar than the dia- 
lects of the Delawares. But this does not, I think, prove that 
the former are more eaſy of acquiſition than the latter. The 


maſs of mankind learn languages without paying any attention 


to their grammatical ſtructure. Indeed, languages the moſt ir- 
regular in their ſtructure are ſometimes learned with peculiar 
facility. | e 


Page Jxv.. ** Of the Erigas I know but little.” Gar- 
_ cillaſſo de la Vega mentions Hirriga, or Hirribigua, as a 
province in Florida, and obſerves that the capital of the pro - 


vince and the cacique bore the ſame name f. In the map an- 


nexed to the French tranflation of the work, the province of 


Hirriga i is placed | in the Peninſula of Eaſt-F lorida. This may 


poſſibly have been the nation of the Erigas. Be this as it may, 5 


J have long been perſuaded, that ſeveral of the northern 
American tribes migrated from the countries of Florida, &c. 
Lewis Evans ſays, that ſome of the Erigas have been © incor- 

porated i into the Senecas. I do not doubt that Evans was 
| well informed as to this fact. But none of the northern Indians 


whom I have examined on the ſubject could give me any in- 
5 formation concer: ing this tribe. 


« T here: is, fays Sir William Johnſon, fo remarkable a dif- 
ference in the language of the Six Nations from all others, as 
affords ground for enquiring into their diſtinct origin. The 
nations North of the St. Laurence, thoſe Weſt of the great 


= Part J. p. 21. 
+4 Hiſtoire de 1a Conquete de la Foride, &c. tom I. p. 42. 
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lakes, with the few who inhabit the ſea coaſts of New-Eng- 
land, and thoſe again who live about the Ohio, notwithſtand- 
ing the reſpective diſtanccs between them, ſpeak a language 
radically the ſame, and can in general communicate their wants 

to one another: while the Six Nations who live in the midſt 
of them, are incapable of conveying a ſingle idea to their 

neighbours, nor can they pronounce a word of their language 

with correctneſs.“ “ It is true, that the language of the 
Six Nations is widely different from the dialects of the Pela- 
wares, Chippewas, and other nations, whom (for diſtinction 
| ſake) I have called nations of the Delaware: ſtock.““ Per- 
haps, it is not eaſy to point out any languages which are more 
diſtant from each other than theſe. We are capable, however, 
of diſcovering affinities between them; in the ſame manner as 
Profeſſor Pallas finds ſome affinity between the languages that 
are ſpoken on Mount. Caucaſus and the dialects of the Semo 


25 + 


The annexed table 3 is intended to point out ſome of the af- | 
Z finities of the Delawares and Six Nations. 


8 Trank cio of the Reval Society, vol. FA Loſkiel ſays, c. the Dela- 
i laware language bears no reſemblance to the Iroquois. Part I. p. 18. 


+ The Linguz 8206 ict, AS Pallas calls them, are twelve in number, 
and are all noticed in the courſe of my work. They are deſignated by the 
numbers from 108 to 119 incluſive. Quantumvis, ſays the profeſſor 
ſpeaking of theſe languages, a reliquis omnibus linguis diverſæ videntur, 
aliqua tamen hinc inde affinitas harum aeque ac Leſgienſium dialectorum | 
cum Samojedica lingua occurrit, quz etiam inter monticolas jugi inter dibe- 
riam et Mongoliam limitrophi cum exigua deviatione ſupereſt.“ Linguarum 

totius orbis Vocabularia Compar ꝛtiva, Fe Profeſſor Pallas will, doubtleſs, 
be pleaſed to find the languages, at leaſt fragments of the languages, of 
theſe Caucaſian tribes in both North and South-America. Of all the 
Caucaſian tribes, I think there is no one whole language appears to be 
more aan preſerved i in America, than that ol the Fartatin . 


e 
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In this table, under the general head of Delaware-ftock, I 
have introduced the words of the Delawares properly ſo called, 
and of the Chippe was, Pottawatameh, and other tribes who 
unequivocally ſpeak dialects of the Delaware language. By 
referring to the comparative vocabularies, it will always be 
eaſy to diſcover by what tribe each word 1s ſpoken ; for all the 
words 1n this table c occur in the vocabularies. 


The reader will readily obſerve, that theſe affinities are nei. 
ther numerous nor very ſtriking. But let it be recollected, that 
in order to diſcover the affinities of languages very ample vo- 
cabularies of them ſhould be carefully examined. To ſuch vo- 
cabularies, I have not always had acceſs ; and moreover, my 
leiſure has not been ſuch as to admit of my devoting as much 
of my time to the ſubje& as I could wiſh. I am perſuaded, 
however, that the reſult of an extenſive inquiry will be, 
that there are many affinities between the languages in 
: queſtion, Afﬀeer all, I muſt confeſs, that at preſent, my 
principal argument in favour of the notion, that the lan- 
Auages of the Six-Nations, and thoſe of the tribes of the De- 
 laware-flock, are derived from a common origin is deduced 
from an inveſtigation of theſe languages in Aſia, and in Eu- 
rope, particularly i in Aſia. | Examining the queſtion 1 in this 
point of light, there will, 1 think, remain no doubt on the 
ſubject. Thus, to illuſtrate my poſition by a few examples : 
we find the Curdi* words for leaf, bread, earth or land, and 
many others, in the dialects of the Delawares; and we ſind the 
Iroquois words for wife, &c. in the language of the ſame 


* When 1 fay that we find the Curdi or any other Aſiatic words for any 
particular objects, &c. in the languages of America, Ido not mean toin- 
ſinuate, that theſe words are preciſely the ſame. I mean, that the re- 
ſemblances between them are ſo great, that there can be no doubt, that 
the words of the one have ſprung from thoſe of the other. 
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Aſiatie nation. We find the Tounyuſian words for ſtar, in the 
dialects of the Mohawks, Onondagos, and other nations of the 
confederacy. There are many words of this Afiatic nation in 
the languages of the Delaware tribes. See the articles water, &c. 
I ſhall not, at preſent, purſue this ſubject any farther. By a 
careful inſpection of the vocabularies, the reader will find no 
difficulty in diſcovering, that in Aſia the languages of the con- 
federates and the languages of the tribes of the Delaware · ſtoc k 


may be all traced to ov common scource, Nor do I limit 
this obſervation to the languages of the American tribes juſt 


mentioned. It will be eaſy to trace the languages of the Chee- 
rake, Muſkohge, Chikkaſah, Choktah, and even thoſe of the 
Mexicans, the Peravians, the Chileſe, and many other nations, 
both in North and in South- America, to the ſame ſources from 


' whence have ſprung the languages of the confederates and De- 


lawares. The inference from theſe facts and obſervations is 
obvious and intereſting: THAT HITHERTO, WE HAVE NOT 


| DISCOVERED MORE THAN ONE RADICAL LANGUAGE IN THE | 
Two AMERICAS: OR, IN OTHER WORDS, THAT HITHERTO 
| WE HAVE NOT DISCOVERED IN AMERICA ANY TWO, OR MORE, | 


| LANGUAGES BETWEEN WHICH we ARE INCAPABLE OF DE- 
TECTING AFFINITIES (and THOSE OFTEN VERY STRIKING). 


| EITHER IN AMERICA, OR IN THE OLD-WORLD *. 


dee the Preliminary Diſcourſe, pages, Ixxxix, xc. 
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Page Ixvii. © None of the writers that I have conſulted 
have diſcovered any affinity between the language of 
the Cheerake and that of the Six-Nations.” Loſkiel ſays, 
the Cherokees ſpeak a compound of the Shawanoſe, Iro- 
- quois, Huron, and others“. My ſpecimen of the language 
of the Cheerake is by no means extenſive. It is, however, 
ſufficiently extenſive to convince me, that the Cheerake lan- 
guage is not radically different from that of the Six- Nations. 
I now find many words common to the languages of the Muſ- 
kohge or Creeks and the Cheerake. We'ſhall immediately ſee 
that the affinities between the Creek and Tuſcarora languageare 
very ſtriking, ſo that in this way, independently of others, we 


| ſhow that the Cheerake language 1 Is not radically different from 
that of the Six -N ations. 


page vill. «] find ſome affinity between the language 
of the Muſkohge and that of the Onondagos. The former 
call the ear Iſtehuchtſko : the latter Ohachta.” Other reſem- 
blances may be pointed out. The Onondagos call fleſh, Owa- 
chra: the Muſkohge, Aupiſſwauh. Purſuing this ſubjeR, it 
will I think appear obvious, that the language of the Muſ- 
kohge is not radically different from that of the Six-Nations. 
It is almoſt univerſally allowed, that the language ofthe Tuſca- 
roras is radically the ſame as that of the other tribes in the con- 
federacy. Now I ſhall be able to ſhow, that the Tuſcaroras ſ peak 
a language radically the ſame as that of the Creeks, Chikkaſah, 
and Choktah. The Creeks call the moon, Neethleeh-Haſhſeh: 
the Tuſcaroras, Hatſtse-Neahah, or Hatſhe—Nyahah; and 
the Choktah, Haſhe-Neenak. The Creeks call water, O'wee- 
wauh, and FYeewa: the Tuſcaroras, Am, Auweah, Auweau, 
Kc. The former call fleſh, Aupiſſwauh; the latter, Owau- 
ghreh. The Tuſcaroras call a River, Keenah, and Keener : 
the Chikkaſah, Okhennah ; the Choktah, Oakhenah. The 
common orig in of the language of the Tuſcaroras and that of 


» Hiſtory of the Miſſion of the United Brethren, part i. p. 20. 
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the Creeks may even be diſcovered in Aſia. The firſt of theſe 
nations call the foot, Auſeekeh, and Auchſee. I do nat find 
that the Creeks have any word ſimilar to this: but the Ta- 
weeguini call the foot by two names, viz. op, and Aſcbta. 
The firſt is a part of the Creek name, and the ſecond is the 
Tuſcarora name. Neither is it difficult to point out affinities 
between the languages of other branches of the confederacy 
and the languages of theſe ſouthern tribes. The Onondago 
word for mother is /ſchre*. The Choktah word is Iſkeh, or 

Ie. The Cayugas call ſnow, Okah: the Choktah, Oketeh. 

The Senecas call a river Kenondeah, and a creek Keneah. 


The Chikkaſah and Choktah words, which are allied to theſe, 
have juſt been mentioned. 


9" It appears from different parts of Adair's Hiſtory of the 
American Indians, that there are ſome words common to the 
language of the Cheerake and Muſkohge.*”” Moſt of the per- 
ſons whom J have conſulted with reſpe& to the languages of 
theſe tribes are of opinion, that they are radically different 
from each other. But this is not the caſe. The Cheerake call 
water, Awwa : the Creeks, O'weewauh and Weewa. The 
former call wood, Attob and Attah : the latter Etoh. The 8 
former call a wife, Wiwah : the latter Chauhiwauh. 


Page Ixix. While this edition was in the preſs, the arrival of 
two Katahba-Indians in Philadelphia afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of collecting a ſmall ſpecimen of their language. This 


language is, certainly, radically the ſame as the Delaware (ſee 


the words, Weeyoos and Weedee-youh for fleſh ; Wunipak, 
 Miſhſheepauquau and Eeapauh, for leaf; Dee and Dee-hauh 
for heart, &c.) But the Katahba is related to other American : 


languages, viz. to the Woccon (ſee the words for water, dog, 
&c.): to the Cheerake (ſee the words for bread, wife or Wo- 


man); ; and to the Muſkohge : fee the words for noſe. Its affinity 


* Pyrlzus, 
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to other American languages will be diſcovered by an inſpec- 
tion of the vocabularies. I muſt not omit, however, to remark, 


that the Katahba and Mexican words for the hair of the head 


have ſome affinity to each other. In the language of the former, 
it is Nee-ſkonſee; in that of the latter it is TZontli. 


Adair ſays Ri is the favourite period,“ of the Katahba. * 
J have not obſerved this in the ſpecimen which I have collected. 
Ri, Ree, and Reeh, are the terminations of many words 1 in 
the * of the Tuſcaroras. 


page Ixix. I am much at a loſs to know to which of the 


American languages, the language of the Woccons has the 
5 greateſt affinity.“ 1 now find, that there is an evident affinity 


between the language of this tribe and that of the Tuſcaroras, 
notwithſtanding Law ſon's aſſertion that there is but one word 


common to the two languages. In the language of the Woc- 
cons, Waurraupa; and in the language of the Tuſcaroras, Vare- 
(ca is white. The former call he numeral nine, Veibere; the 
latter, Wearah. There is alſo an evident, and perhaps 
greater, affinity between the language of the Woccons and 
that of the Creeks. In the former, Yaura, and in the lat- 
ter, Chauaa, is red. In the former, Tab. teſtea, and in the 
latter Lufteftee is black. There is ſome affinity between the 
dialects of the Woccons and Cheerake. The former call 


bread, Ilettau, the latter Kawtoo. There is certain! 7, as 


I have juſt obſerved, an affinity between the language of the 
| Woccons and Katahba. The former call a dog, Tauubbe, 
 Eyau. : e ED e e 


Page lxx. lt is greatly to be regretted, that we ſhould 


be ſo ignorant as we are of the language of the Natchez. 7 
My friend Mr. William Bartram informs me, that he was told, 


9 Page 55. 
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by the traders, that the language of the Natchez is nearly al. 

lied to the dialects of the Muſkohge, Chikkaſah, and Chok- 

tah. Late inquiries have led me to believe that this is the caſe, 

Adair ſeems to ſay, that the Natchez word for water is Ookq,* 

This is almoſt exactly the word (according to the ſame author) 

in the language of the Chikkaſah. The Choktah call water, 
Okah. 


] am not certain that I have diſcovered any affinity be- 
tween the language of the Mexicans and that of any of the 
other American nations.” The words for father in the lan- 
guages of the Mexicans, Poconchi, and Darien-Indians, ſhow 
that there 1s ſome affinity between theſe languages. See the 
Vocabularies, There is ſome affinity between the languages of 
tue Six-Nations and Hurons and that of the Mexicans. Bro- 
ther, in the diale& of the Senecas, is Teototélten. In the 
Mexican language it is Teoquichtuich. The Naudoweſſies call 
the ears, Noclabs and the Mexicans Nacaxtli. The words for 
daughter 7 Netouch and Teuchpach) in the languages of the 
Acadians and Mexicans ; and the words for hair (Nee-ſkonſee _ 
and 7zon!li) in the language of the Katahba and Mexicans, 

' ſeem to ſhow that there are affinities between them. After all, 
the reſemblances between theſe languages, as far as I have 
| hitherto had an opportunity of examining them, are very in- 
conſiderable ; and I ſtill think, © it may be ſaid, with ſome 
degree of ſafety, that if there are in America two or more ra- 
dical languages, the Mexican is one of them.” That the 
Mexican language, however, is not radically different from 
the languages of many other American tribes is, I think, a 
point which may be demonſtrated in a very ſatisfactory man- 
ner: 1 mean by an examination of the ſources of theſe lan- 
guages in Aſia. We ſhall here find, that the language of 
Montezuma way be traced to the languages of the Perſians, the 


9 Page 173, in the note. 
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Curdi,. the Arabs, the Tartars, the Vogoulitchi, and other 
nations, from whence are derived conſiderable portions of the 
languages of the Delaware-ſtock, the Six-Nations, the Chee- 
rake, the Creeks, the Chikkaſah, Choktah, and many other 
tribes, both in North and in South-America, I refer the rea- 
der to the vocabularies for the various proofs of the derivation 
| of the Delawares, and the other American nations juſt mention- 
ed from the Perſians, &c. and ſhall here point out ſome of the 
affinities between the Mexican language, and the languages of 
the Aſiatics. The Mexicans call a hill, 7zpec and Teil: the 
Tartars, 92, 75 pe, and the Turks (who are Tarters), Tepe 
and Depe : the Perſians and the Curdi, Tel: the Arabs, Tl. 
Here the affinities are very ſtriking. It will hardly be doubted, 
that the Tepetl, of the Mexicans is compounded of the 7ze and 
Dee of the Turks and Tartars, the 7? of the Perſians and Cur- 
di; and the 777 of the Arabs. Again, the Mexicans call 
water, Atl. In the language of the Vogoulitchi, 67, it is 
Agel. The Mexicans call a houſe, Calli: the Vogoulitchi, 
609, Kol. 67, Koella 5 and 68, Kooal. The Mexicans call 
the moon, Metztli : the Leſghis, 50, 5 1, 52, Moets : the Kuſ- 
_ hazibb-Abiflinian, 113, Meze, The Mexicans call the hand, 
| Maytl: the Armenians, 107, call the fingers, Mat, & e. 
and the Altekeſick-Abiſſinian, 112, Marſela. The Mexi- 

cans call the fingers, Maßpilli: the Curdi, 77, Teellee: the 
Tchechentzi, 114» Paleck ; and the Inguſhevtzi, 115, Pall, 
and Pelgeeſch. The numeral one in the language of the 
' Mexicans, is Ce: in the language of the Kabardinian- 
Icherkeſſi, it is Ze. I could point out other affinities. 
| Theſe will be conſidered as very ftriking, eſpecially after 

the remarkable aſſertion of the learned Clavigero, which has 

already been taken notice of.* The diſcovery of more ſtrik- 

ing affinities between the language of the Mexicans and ; 


* Sec Preliminary Diſcourſe, p. xxii. 
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the languages of the Aſiatics than we are capable of 
diſcovering between the language of the Mexicans and 
many American tribes, is a circumſtance extremely in- 
tereſting, and difficult to account for. 1. will not haz- 
ard a conjecture on the ſubject. I will, however, obſerve. 
again (for the remark has already been made“), that there 
ſeem to be good grounds for aſſerting, that many of the lan- 
guages of America, which can be ſhewn to be radically the 
fame, have loſt more of their parental reſemblances than the 
Aſiatic languages, that are radically the ſame, have done. 
This remark, at leaſt, applies to thoſe Aſiatie languages from 
which the languages of America * to be more — 
derived. e | 


Pages Izx,lazk 25 The Poconcbr or Pocomin language 
appears to have but little connection with any of the North- 
American dialects.“ There is ſome affinity between this lan- 

' guage and that of the Katahba. In the former, a dog 3s cal- 
led Zh: in the latter, Taun-ſee, or Taun-tfee, There is alſo 
ſome affinity between this Poconchi word, 'and- the word for 
the ſame object in the language of the Onondagos, viz. 
Tjchierba +. See likewiſe the words for bird in theſe lan- 
guages. There is ſome affinity between the Poconchi and the 
Choktah. In the former, In, and 1 in the latter, Inno: is the 

| pronoun I, myſelf. 


CY 


page Ixxii. « Time has not effaced every reſemblince be- 
| tween the language of certain Braſilians and that of ſome of the 


tribes of North-America.“ The language of the Chileſe 
bears ſome affinity to thoſe of ſome of the tribes of North-Ame- 


| rica.“ It would be eaſy to conſtruc a large table of the affini- | 


—P , Preliminary Diſcourſe, P- xc. 


+ This is, doubtleſs, a compounded word. 'The laſt fillable, * is 


nearly the ſame as the Oneida and Cocknewago words for dogy Vie 
Erhar. 
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ties between the languages of the tribes of North and thoſe of 
South-America. This 1 ſhall do at ſome future period. At 
preſent, I ſhall mention a few of them. The Cayugas call 
the ſun and moon, Gau-quau : the Chileſe (according to Mo- 
Iina) call the planets, Gan. The Naudoweſſies call rain, 
Oæwabhb Meneh : the Chileſs, Maun, and Maori. The Katahba 
call a hill, Sook-Taro : the Braſilians call a mountain, [bitira. 
Certain Indians of New-England (according to Wood) call the 
head, Bequoques and the Weecons of Carolina, Poppe: the 
Jaioi, Boppe; the Galibis, Oupoupou, & c. In the language of the 
_ Creeks, Apala is the ſea, a lake, or a great river. The Pe- 
ruvian name for a river is Pelu. It muſt be confeſſed, however, 
that the differences ' betw een the North and South American 
languages are very great. This circumſtance leads me tocon- 
jecture, that an immenſe length of time has elapſed fince there 
ſubſiſted any extenſive intercourſe between the tribes of theſe 


two portions of the new- world, either 1 in America, or in the 
countries of the old-world. ; 


7 e Of the language of the Peruvians, I carnot 
form any certain judgment.” [I have diſcovered very friking 
affinities between the Peruvian language and the languages of 
different tribes of the old- world. Beſides the intereſting aſſinities 
which will be ſeen in the vocabularies, under the heads of Fiſh, 
and Bone, I may here mention ſome others. One cf the Pe- 

ruvian names for God was V ira-C ocha. Kootcha, Kootchaee, and 
| Koot are the words for God, in the language of the people of 

Kamtchatka. In arranging the Aſiatic languages according to 

their affinities, Profeſſor Pallas has placed the dialects of the 

Kamtchadals immediately above the language of the Japaneſe. 

Now there are ſome very firiking reſemblances between the 

Japaneſe and Peruvian languages. In the ferſt of theſe lan- 


guages, Cami is the name for God, EC. Facha-Camac was 
the Peruvian name. In the Peruvian, & ach Ago ses Vatlept. 
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the languages of the Afiatics than we are capable of 
diſcovering between the language of the Mexicans and 
many American tribes, is a circumſtance extremely in- 
tereſting, and difficult to account for. I will not haz- 
ard a conjecture on the ſubject. I will, however, obſerve 
again (for the remark has already been made“), that there 
ſeem to be good grounds for aſſerting, that many of the lan- 
guages of America, which can be ſhewn to be radically the 
fame, have loſt more of their parental reſemblances than the 
Aſiatic languages, that are radically the ſame, have done. 
This remark, at leaſt, applies to thoſe Aſiatic languages from 
which the languages of America — to be more NP 
derived. | | 


Pages Ixx, lxxi. The Poconchi or Pocoman language 
appears to have but little connection with any of the North- 
American dialects.“ There is ſome affinity between this lan- 
* guage and that of the Katahba. In the former, a dog is cal- 
led /. in the latter, Taun-ſee, or Taun-tſee. There is alſo 
ſome affinity between this Poconchi word, and- the word for 
the ſame object in the language of the Onondagos, viz. 
 Tſchierha +. See likewiſe the words for bird in theſe lan- 
guages. There is ſome affinity between the Poconchi and the 
Choktah. In the former, In, and 1 in the latter, Inno 1 1s the 
e J. myſelf. 
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page Ixxii. . Time has not effaced every reſemblance be- 
tween the language of certain Braſilians and that of ſome of the 

tribes of North-America.“ The language of the Chileſe 
bears ſome affinity to thoſe of ſome of the tribes of North-Ame- 


rica.“ It would be raly to conſtrukt a large table of the affini- 


# Preliminary Di ſcourſe, P- xc. 


4 This i is, doubtleſs, a compounded word. The laſt fllable, . is 


nearly the ſame as the Oneida and Cochnewago words for dog, vis. 
Erhar. 1 
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ties between the languages of the tribes of North and thoſe of 


South-America. This 1 ſhall do at ſome future period. At 
preſent, I ſhall mention a few of them. The Cayugas call 


the ſun and moon, Gau-quau : the Chileſe (according to Mo- 


lina) call the planets, Gaz. The Naudoweſſies call rain, 
-Oweh Meneh: the Chileſe, Maun, and Maori. The Katahba 
call a hill, Sook-Taro : the Braſilians call a mountain, [bitira. 
Certain Indians of New-England (according to Wood) call the 
head, Bequoquos and the Wececons of Carolina, Peppe: the 
Jaioi, Boppe; the Gal ibis, Oupoupou, & c. In the language of the 
Creeks, Apala is the ſea, a lake, or a great river. The Pe- 


ruvian name for a river is Pelu. It muſt be confefled, however, 
that the differences between the North and South American 
languages are very great. This circumſtance leads me tocon- 


jecture, that an immenſe length of time has elapſed fince there 


ſubſiſted any extenſive intercourſe between the tribes of theſe 
two portions of the new-world, either in Ame: rica, or in the 


countries of the old- world. 


9 Page lexll. 3 the language of the Peruvians, I cannot — 


form any certain jud gment.” I have diſcovered very friking 


affinities between the Peruvian language and the languages of 


different tribes of the old- world. Beſides the intereſting ai affinities 
which will be ſeen in the vocabularies, under the heads of Fiſh, 


and Bone, I may here mention ſome others. One of the Pe- 
ruvian names for God was Vira-Cocha. Kootcha, Kootchaee, and 
Koot are the words for God, in the language of the people of 
Kamtchatka. In arranging the Aſiatic languages according to 


: their affinities, Profeſſor Pallas has placed the dialects of the 
| Kamtchadals immediately above the langua ge of the Japaneſe. 


Now there are ſome very ſtriking reſemblances between the 
Japaneſe and Peruvian languages. In the ferſt of theſe lan- 
guages, Cami i 15 the name for God, &c. Pacha- Camac was 


the Peruvian name. Ia the Peruvian, Si. zchi f altes valiant. 
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In the Japaneſe, Sin is a God, an immortal ſoul, &c. The 
Peruvians call a year, Hzua:a : the Oftiaks, 71, Heet. The 
former call the ſtar Venus, CBhaſca: the ſame Oſtiaks call a ſtar, 
Cbocs. Here, I muſt obſerve, that it is between the Oſtiak 
and Peruvian words for bone, that the greateſt reſemblances 
are to be found. I ſhall conclude this ſubjeQ by remarking, 
that notwithſtanding the ſuperior cultivation of the Peruvians, 
we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that they have had a different 
origin from many other tribes and nations in America. 


Page lxxxi. The Japonians, or Japoneeſe.” I have no 
heñtation in coaſidering the Japaneſe as one of the nations who 
| have contributed to the peopleing of America. My principal 
argument for this notion is deduced from the affinities which I 
have diſcovered between the language of theſe people, and 
the languages of ſeveral American tribes, particularly the 
 Liafkobge or Creeks, the Chikkaſah, the Choktah, the Tuſ- 
 exroras, the Brafilians, and the Peruvians. Thus, the Japa- 
neſe call a bone, Fene: the Creeks, Eefoonee. The Japaneſe 
call a houſe, Co:08001Jche : the Chikkaſah, Choo . The Japaneſe 0 
call a ſtar, Phrjchee and Ff: the Choktah, Phitchek, and 8 
Pbutcbiłl. The Japaneſe call tae foot, Iſebee, Aiſee, and LF 
the Toſcaroras, Auchſee and Auſeekeh. The Japaneſe call 
rain, Ane the Braſilians, Amen. The Japaneſe and Peru- 
vian aſſinities have juſt been mentioned. Of all the North-Ame- 
rican tribes, the Creeks and the Tuſcaroras ſeem to me to be 
the moi nearly al: ied to the Japaneſe, not oy vy their lan- 


guage, bot by their cuſtoms, Kc. 


; ee e. The Tſcegani, or Gipſies 166, ought to have been 
mentioned among the nu nber of the Aſiatic tribes of whoſe lan- 
guages we diſcover veſtiges in America. See the article fire 
in the Vocabularies. Mr. Pallas and other writers have re- 
marked the great affinity of the language of the Gipſies to the 
dialects of India. Gipſies are found in almoſt every part of 

Ruffa. They have no fixed rehdence, bu: wander con- 
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tinually from one place to another, and exerciſe the trades of 
blackſmiths and farriers, and horſe-dealers, which laſt they 
generally do by exchanging inſtead of ſelling their horſes.” 
Pleſebeif, p. 322. See page x of this Appendix. 


Page Ixxxv. After the Dugorri, I ſhould have placed the 
Hebrews, $1; the Jews, 82; the Chaldeans, 83; the Syrians, 
84 ; the Arabians, 85 ; and che Aſſyrians, 87. . Unequivocal 
veſtiges of the languages of all theſe nations, ſo celebrated in 
the ancient annals of mankind ; ſo intereſting to the hiſtorian 
of the revolutions and fortunes of his ſpecies, are to be found 
in the languages both of North and South-America!! 


Page lxxxvi. After the Yakouti, I ſhould have named the 


Armenians, or people of Armenia, 107. Both in the voca- 
bularies and in this Appendix, I have mentioned ſome ſtrik- 
ing reſemblances between the language of theſe people and the 
languages of certain Americans. 


Page xciii. '** The Mabicanni bare told me, that they came 
from the weſt beyond the Great-River, or Miſſiſippi.“ From 


a circumſtance lately communicated to me by Captain Hend- 
rick, a very intelligent Indian of the Mahican nation, it would 
ſeem extremely probable, that theſe Indians in their mi gra- 


tion from the weſt, after croſling the Miſſiſippi, had uniformly 


2 kept at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſhores of the Atlantic. 


Their tradition informs us, that in the whole of their progreſs 


they had never ſeen the phenomenon of the ebbing and flowin g 


of the tide, until they came to the North or Hudſon River, to 


which they gave ther name of Mohunnuck, a name 2 of 


the phenomenon. 


Same of the northern tribes even preſerve a tradition, that 
they came from the borders of the weſtern ſea. Charlevoix 
was informed, that both the Illinois and the Miamis came 


- 


ws from the borders of a ſea very diſtant to the weſt,” *. 


A Voyage, &c. vol. ii. p. 170. 
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Page vi. Mr, de Guignes, &c. Mr. de Guignes' me- 
moir is inſerted in the twenty eighth volume of the Academy 
of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, for the year 1757, and is en- 
titled Recherches fur les Navigations des Chinois, du cote de Þ 
AnCrique, & ſar quelgues Peuples ſituts à Þ extreme. Orientale 
de 4. © From the concurrent teſtimony of ſeveral an- 


cient Chineſe writers, he proves that their early navigators, af. 


ter having followed the Aſiatic coaſt towards the north as far 
as Kamtſthatha, which they called 7ahan, croſſed the ocean in 


an eaſterly direction, and at the diſtance of 20,000 lis, or | 


about 2000 miles, arrived nearly under the ſame parallel at a 
country Which they named Fouſangs being, according to them, 
the land where the ſun riſes. This, continues Dr. Maty, from 


whom the words in inverted commas are taken, muſt have 
been the coaſt diſcovered by the Ruſſians in 1741; and, from 
the new diſcoveries, 1t may be inferred, that the Chineſe were 
 direQed in that tract, by following the courſe of the iſlands.” 
An account of the New Northern Arco, belago, lately diſcovered 
by the Ry ifrans in the ſeas of Kamiſchatka and Anadir. By Mr. 
J. Von Stzhlin, &c. Preface, p. xiv. Engliſh tranſlation, 
London: 1774. It is a circumſtance which deſerves to be re- 
membered, that the Chineſe, according to Mr. de Guignes, | 


made their voyage to America in the year 458 of the vulgar 


| era. The annals of the American nations do not aſcend to as 
remote a period as this. But the Toltecas, who are ſaid to 
have bee en the moſt cultivated of all the tribes of the ne w-world , 


began their journey from the kingdom of Tollan, in the nor- 
thera parts of America, in the year 595. It is poſſible that the 
Toltecas may have been the deſcendants of the Chineſe men- 
tioned by the French Writer, But this is, at beſt, a very diſ- 


tant conjeture. We know very little of the Toltecas. Even 
their exiſtence mi ght be called in queſtion by an hiſtorian ſcru- 
pulouſly attentive to matters of fact. Clavigero ſays, that the 


Toltecas ſpake the Mexican language. If ſo, I think it ex- 
tremely improbable, taat they (not doubting of their ex- 
iſtence) were a Chiueſe colony; for the language of the Mexi- 
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cans appears to have very little affinity to that of the Chineſe, 
I am rather inclined to believe, that the Toltecas were a colony 
| from Japan. 


1 think, however, that we are in poſſefion of a ſafficient | 
number of facts to make it probable; that the Chineſe have con- 
tributed to the peopling of America, Speaking of the Sioux, 
Charlevoix ſays, © I have ſeen ſome people who are perſuaded 
that theſe Savages had a Chineſe accent*.” Captain Carver, 
Whom I wiſh I could always quote with implicit confidence, 
ſays, Many words alſoare uſed both bythe Chineſe and Indians, 
which have a reſemblance to each other, not only in their ſound, 
but their ſignification. The Chineſe call a flave, /ungos and 
the Naudoweſhd Indians, whoſe language, from their little in- 
tercourfe with the Europeans, is the leaſt corrupted, term a 
dog, /punguſp, The former denominate one ſpecies of their 
tea, ſhouſong ; the latter call their tobacco, ſhouſaſſau. Many 
| Other of the words uſed by the Indians contain the ſyllables 
che, chaw, and chu, after the dialect of the Chineſe abba The | 
Natches Indians, ſays Boſſa, had a temple, and a kind of ſer- 
vice; in their language intelligent people have found Chineſe 
words}. Our author does not inform us what are the words. 
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T ſhall here mention ſome of the affinities between the Chi- 
neſe and certain American languages. Mr. Bell ſays the Chi- 
neſeworſnhip one God, whom they call Tien, the Heaven or 
the higheſt Lord,“ &. The Kittawini, 164, call Heaven, 
Thin. In our continent, the Hurons call Heaven, To-ndi. 
The Chileſe call the moon, Tien, the very word which the 
Chineſe apply to God, &c. The Natchez call fire, Oua e the 
| Chineſe Choa. The Chineſe call the earth, Tize: the Kitta- 
wini, 164, To. The Chileſe, Tue. The Jaioi, who reſide in 


vol. i. p- 150. ER T Travels, &e. p. 136. 
1 Travels through that part of North-Ameri ca, formerly called Loui- 
ſiana. vol. i. p. 182. Engliſh trauflation. London: 1771, 
5 Travels, vol, ii. P. 140. | 
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Guaiana, Seye. Theſe affinities are certainly ſtriking. Others 
might be pointed out. 


The ohyficat reſeigblagces between the Chineſe and many 
of the American tribes, are very prominent. But I do not 
think they are more ſo than the reſemblances which ſubſiſt 
between the ſame Americans and many other tribes of Afia, 
beſides the Chineſe. Haython of Armenia, and other writers 


mention the ſparſe beard of the Chineſe. Though the Ame- 


ricans have beards, contrary to the wild aſſertions of Dr. Ro- 


bertſon, and many other writers, I think it certain that they 


have leſs beard than the nations of Europe, and their imme- 
diate deſcendants in America. The Japaneſe and many other 


nations of Aſia have but little beards as well as the Chineſe. 

There is one circumſtance in which the Chineſe and Americans 
ſeem to differ very eſſentially. It is the general aſſemblage of 

features in forming what may be called the ſpirit, or mental ex- 
preſſion, of the countenance. Perſons who have reſided in China, 


and have had opportunities of attentively examining the inhabi- 


tants of that country, are forcibly ſtruck, upon their arrival 
among our Indians, with the peculiar freedom or ferocity of 
their countenance. But this difference! is leſs conſiderable than 
may, at firſt fight, appear. The features of individuals, and 
of courſe the features of whole nations, receive an artificial tone 
or expreſſion from the mode of life, the ſtate of ſociety, and _ 
1 many other circumſtances. I doubt not that the wild and in- | 
dependent Tartars, from whom the Chineſe ſeem to have 
ſprun g, have as much freedom and ferocity in their countenance 
as the independent and ſavage tribes of America; and it is not 
improbable, that the Peruvian, who lived in a happy climate, 


and under a government which was more attentive to the pro- 


greſs of the arts than to the ſpread of arms, was as remarkable 
ſor the mild and placid countenance as is the native of China 
in the commercial towns, where he has been moſt carefully con- 


n by manu. | | 
THEEND. 
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